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(‘‘ THESE ABE YOUB GIFT, OF CouRsE!'’ CONSTANCE SAID TO MAUBICE, WITH A TOUCH OF SA¥CASM.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir can easily be imagined that Constance 
returned to town in a very different frame of 
mind to that in which she bad left it. ‘She 
had ample chance for improving her position 
in Philip Desmond's eyes, and she did not fail 
$0 take advantage of it. 

She talked very gently. and very sweetly, 
and rather sadly about Kit, as they travelled 
through the pretty country, and her whole 
manner was 60 charming that Pailip’s admi- 
ration for her deepened and strengthened 
considerably, 

It was only when he was away from her, 
having escorted her to the door of the house 
where she was staying, and receiving a pro- 
fasion of delicately expressed thanks, that 
Desmond bad the sort of feeling that there 
‘was somethiog odd in the events of the after. 
20on just passed. 

He had no definite ideas on the sutj-ct, 





only he was & very practical man, and he bad 
little sympathy, as a rale, with such a story 
as Constance had given him, and was inclined 
= ew all confiiences as a trifle contemp. 
tible. 

He did not see, moreover, on thinking 
things over, why there should be any farther 
mystery in the matter. Kis had perhaps not 
behaved wisely, in a conventional sense, yet 
she had done nothing disgraceful. And now 
that she had asserted her independence, 
and had found a home for herself, the truth 
of her former proceedings might jast as well 
be declared as not. In fact to his mind he 
thought it was only right and fair to Kit her. 
self that this should be done. 

The gir} had evidently nothing in the world, 
after hér beauty, but her connection with an 
honourable name and honourable family. No 
doubt, in her youth and ignorance, she set 
very little store on these ; but Constance was 
older and wiser, and should have koown 
bester. Of course it was her kindness of 
heart that had led her to humour the girl's 
whim, and give her promise that nothing 
should be said, and trat the whole affair 





should rest where it was; bat Philip could not 
help regretting this conceesion on Constance’s 
part, and regarding in as ill jadged alto. 
gether. 

One day, sooner or later, Kit's trae status 
would be discovered. It wae not likely thas 
such beauty as hers could live long unnoticed, 
and then complications and misunderetandinge 
might arise to a serious «x‘ent over what, if 
explained now, would, after all, only be what 
it was—the esospadeof a headstrong and self. 
willed girl. 

No; on the whole Philip Desmond was not 
satisfied about the matter, and he wished 
sincerely that Constance had not appealed to 
hia confidence, for then he would have 
explained all to Lady Milborough, and, in hia 
clever handr, the thing would have soon been 
settled. Aa ib was, he found himeelf in a 
false position and it was extremely annoying 
to him. He must say nothing to his kins- 
woman, and he must appear to know nothing 
to Kit; and to his honest trath-loving 
nature this was well-nigh abhorrent. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. He had given 
his word of honour, and, until Constance 
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shonid releases him, or Kit disclose her seoret 
hergelf, he must abide by this. 

The Gays that followed were fall of satis- 
faction and growing delight to Constance. 
Sre met Philip Desmond constantly. 

She was plonged into the business of the 
wedding, driving about with Lady Grace and 
Sybil, and taking far more interest in the 
costiy trousseau than the little bride elect 
heraclf, and was altogether in her element- 

Sy bil Leith was, in truth, s trifle troubled 
ard uveaty. She was notin the leasta girl 
who gave way easily to anxiety or trouble, 
bot +he could not fail to see that Maurice was 
not just what he had been. 

He was very very sweet ond kind, and 
never neglected any one of the attentions 
which, a3 her sffianced husband, were not 
only his duty but his pleasure, but something 
was wrong. 

Otten, when they were walking or riding 
togetber, Sybil would gaze tenderly and 
intently at her handsome lover's face, and 
her hearst would contract suddenly at the 
gloom and shadow resting on it. And then his 
wenoer was Often short and constzyained, She 
was endowed with a good deal of tact, 
however, and she uever teased him with 
queationa ; but she pondered over the matter 
in ber mind, and a little grey cloud of gad- 
ress crept over the brillianoy of her heppi- 
pees, 

Sze would never have thought of confiding 
her apxieby to her mosher, cr to Constance, or 
to anyone of her other friends ; but it seemed 
to ber, one day, to be not only natural, but a 


distinct pleasure, to unburden her mind fo | 


Philip Deamsond. He was Maurice's oldest 
and beet friend, and the one person in the 
world who inyited a couiidencs on this aub- 
ject. 

Consequently, Sybil spoke io Sir Philip. It 
was one afternoon about a week befors her 
marriages. They-were going down to see Lady 
Milborongh, she and Philip, alone. 

Manurice was to Eave gone with her, but at 
the last moment he bad sent a hiptic pencilled 
uote saying he had a very bad »sheadache, and 
vould Sybil forgive bim if he ghayed quictiy 


determined he would have a very pleasant life seeing a smile replace the tear, anda lock of 
once he was master of herself and her fortune, | relief chase away the anxiety. 

In the meanwhile be put no curb on his} 1% was Sybil's first meeting with Kit sinos 
reckless ill-humour and selfish gratifications. they had parted in town, snd tho two girls 
His acute disappointment, bis mortification ran to greet one another with # pleasure that 
over Kit only served to develop his egoism : was aa pretty as it was sincere. 
still farther, He lived ovly for himself, and! They were soon wandering off into the shady 
he was not a man fo eit down and anffermuch 'gornera of the garden, while Philip sat 
discomfort if there were any means possible chatting with Lady Milborough and listening 
to dispel it, ‘in ® dreamy way to the Jat reports of Kit. 

His ordinary life, conld it have been laid!’ Hehad seen her three times since that day he 
before Sybil, would have sens the blood rush- {had come upon her unexpectedly ; and he was 
ing from her chesks and stopped tLe beating ' astonished himeelf at the interest with which 
of her heart. But Maurice, however reckless he was watching her life, and the pleasure he 
his manner might be, was plentifally endowed derived from hearing her praise sung by Lady 
with commonsense. He did not intend that Milborough. 

Sybil ehould ever know more than he chore to} ‘he old lady had nothing but sweet words 
tell her, and that would certainly be as little for ¢hegirl,and declared abe had rarely been 
as poseible, sohappy inher life as she was now that she 

An afternoon spent as he was now spending bad Kit so.oheer her and iliumine her old ace 
it, in the society of an old ultra. Bohemian wish her young, ireeh beauty. 
friend, was @ relief in a double sense site! ped | “And .she is beautifal, Philip," Lady 
him to forget Kit, and it came pleagamly easy Milbosough raid, modding her head. ‘She iz 
after a series of hours spent in.company with » princess inherown way. Ah! I suppore 
Sybil, who, cf course, wae charming in the! one ofabece dayathe prince will be coming 
sense of being 20 very much in love with him, | glong,.and aut? 
bat who was by no means a brilliant con-} Pailip kniéhis brows cuddenly; she words 
vereationsliet, and who, alas! too often pro-' jazzed him somehow. 
voked s sigh of impasient wearinesafrom the: “Haq Lena Sinclair written #0 you 
man she had chosen as her companian for life, y?" he said, changing the subject 

No disturbing voice of congcience sronbied | abruptly. 

Maurice jn moments like this; he had} [Lady Milborough answered him in the 
Gispenced with a conrcicnce Jong go, if indeed | negative,.and the conversation @rifted on tc 
he had ever been given one. His, sotto.was}more general grounds uutil the two gir!s 
pleasure and enjoyment for self, and if thess | 9ame sanntering back. 

things did not.come to him in aesraightpath,) Poitip sat and let his eyes rest on that 
well, he bad no objection to  orooked one.’ slender, graceful figure, in its soft gown of 
Loyalty, honoor and gratitude to the gitl some thin black material, that made such a 
whom he was about to marry 0 200n never good foil for the magnificent colouring of the 

















in bis rooms for the afternoon and rested ; 


nwhile. 

Sybil's whole heart yearned over him, I?ehe 
conld only have gone to him and remained 
with him to minister 4o hia poor head! That 
waa her one thought. How little she guessed 
‘hat when her letter, fall of sender words, was 
ceclivered at Captain Montgomery’s chambers, 
that young msn was stretched fall length at 
his ease in & pictureeque garden in the north- 
ern part of London, smoking and laughing 
and ohatting to the pretty owner of theg 
garden with whom he seemed to be, as ke 
undoubtedly was, on terms of exey ard affec. 
tionate familiarity. 

He had had a fight with himself over this 
visis to Lady Milborough's and common senge 
had conquered him. He was nos in the mood 
to meet Kit, he id not went to be tantalized 
by secing before him the living realization of 
what he had lost. 

The git! had becomes romething to him that 
no siving thing had ever been before. He felt at 
times that be could not live hie life without 
ber; that to bave the knowledge of her beanti- 
ful yourg love whispered once in hia ears 
would be a happizess and treasnre worth any 
sacrifice inthe world. But though hie passion 
for her grew so gréat, though her loes had 
worked so strarge a difference in him, Manr- 
ics could not overcome his nature. 

Self was his god. Even if he were freo, 
marriage with # pennilesa girl wonld. be 
nothing short of madnesa and accial de- 
airuction, t0 say nothing of discomfort; and 
he was well aware thst Kits love now 
could only be won in an honcurable and 
manly farhicn. 80 he fought down his 


inclination and les things go on unchecked. 
His vanity could not fail to be gratified by 
Sybil'e devotion. He did not love her, but 
he did not object to her love; and he 





entered into his osloniasions. He considered ‘proud, lovely head. 


he wad very gsneroas in renogneing & amall 
pert of his liberty for ber.eake, he did not 
think apy woman could. or akovld wantmore, 

Marriage would mpke no cifferemce to hia 
ratore and very little.te his-tife, except that 
from Sybilhe would be able to obtain those 
luxories and cemforts which were so necesssry 
tohim. And so it was thas as Sybil was 
whirled down into the country on shis Jong 
promised visit tc Lady Miiborough; Manrice 
set himself to éry and forged her-existenge 
for a few hours; and the regret shat he 
should have felt, in having given her what he 
knew would not only be diesppointment but 
apxiety and pain into the bargain, had no place 
in hie thoughts at all. 

5) bil wes silent at first daring her journey 
down, and shen she felt she must speck. 

‘*T aro afraid,” she seid, trying to eurb her 
quivering lips, and to keep the tears from her 
eyes, ‘Iam afraid, Sir Philip, that Maurice 
is not very strong.” 

Philip looked round at herkeenly. He had 
not been sliogether satisfied himeelf of late 
about Manurice—nothing definite, only a 
vague feeling that he was by no means worthy 
of the love of thie pure, sweet girl, The 
pathetic sound of her voice pained him. 

‘My dear child, what an idea!’ and he 
laughed heartily. ‘‘ Why, barring that weak. 
ness in his leg, I shonto call Manrice a giant 
of strength—a constitution like a lion,” 

** And yet,” Sybil ssid, looking at him with 
anxious questioning eyes, ‘‘and yet you 
know he esoffert so much from his head. He 
bes had three bad headaches thie week. 
ay coes not icok like gisnt etrength, does 
is?” 

Philip Desmond eaid “ no" briefly, and he 
frowned suddenly. The tneasy conscionsness 
ot Manurice’s unworthiness whieh persiated 
in forcing isse!f upoa him st odd times came 
into his mind sow. He felt hiscoloar rise in 
his cheeks, and for ths first time a definite 
regret arore within him that this marriage 
should take place. 

** Cenelty or neglect will go very hard with 
her,” he thought as he looked at Sybils 
gentle, saddened face. And then he eet 
himecif to work to cheer her, snd he did so 


A princess indeed! It seemed to him she 
grewamore beautifal.cach time he saw her. 

Kis emiled as she met his eyes. Sho liked 
him semuch, She.already knew his character 
by heart, from hearing Lady Milborongh taik 
of him. His quplities, his goodness, his 
splendid vature were themes ofwhich Lady 
‘Milboropgh never tired. And « $ from 
his, Kit liked him for bimeelf. brovghé 
hack some of her ghattered illusions. Taerc 
mas an atmosphere of nobility and-reliance 
about him which touched ber instantly. 

She was glad when be came down, only ake 
\‘RWiahed that she might have been perfectiy 
fzank with him endtoid him alljgbout her- 
self. If hurt-her to remember thatwith him, 
aa) with Sybiland Lady Miiborongh, she was 
playing & part. But her pride waa,great on 
this subject. Since Constance had tacitly 
depied all kinship with her, she would not 
put out her hand towards it. And after all she 
was of very small scoount, her place ix 
the world would be always a hnomble one; and 
though Sir Philip was so kind to her, that 
did not by any means signify that he wonid 
be sufficiently interested in her to know any- 
thing about her. 

Philip rose at her smile, and went soross 
to her, while Sybil took his chair beside Lady 
Milborough, 

‘Are you tired, or shall we have a little 
watk?" Philip asked, as he let his eyes rest 
lingeringly on her face. 

I think Tam never tired—that is I used 
not to be,” Kit said, Janghing softly. ‘I could 
race anybody, any amoont, and beat them. 
I alwayse——” She was going to say, “1 
always beat Chris,’ but she stopped herself 
suddenly. 

‘* You have no hat and no sunshade. Are 
you noé afraid of the ean?" was Philip's 
—_ question, as they moved slowly down the 
awn, 

He was looking at her fair, white cheek? 
and throat, that showed so exquisitely above 
the loose black frill of her gown. I was 50 
marvellousty fair, it looked as though it -were 
the leaf of some soft white flower. 

“T love the sun!” Kit shook her bead and 
then she Iaughed. ‘I willtell you a secret, 





so effectually, that he was scon rewarded by 


Sir Philip. I have always put my head 49 
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much as I conld in the sun, because I thought ! 
the heat might draw out the red, aud——”’ 

* And?” 

‘‘And instead of that it only makes it 
worse!” 

“ And you do not like red hair?” 

She gave another little langh, but if was not 
so morry as the former, 

‘I don’t think I trouble about it very 
much,” she answered, and she gave a little 
weary sigh. 

Philip had heard that sigh once or twice 
before, and he had noticed the subdued and 
shoughtfal air which Lady Milborough had 
Cag upon to him co often in speaking of 
Leal) gir . 

Certainly it accorded ill with her reputation 
as & burden and a wild uncertain creature, 
She pozzled him in these moments but she 
charmed him only the more. Hor face, when 
she emiled and a mischievous look danced in 
her eyes, madehim think of a lovely child; 
bat with that pathetio little sigh ia her voice, 
and that sorrowful expression round her lips, 
abe waa no longer a child, ahe was & woman, 
and his heart thrilled as he realised this. 

*' No, I do not think you need let it trouble 
you very much,” he said, softly. 

Kit did not see the admiration conveysd in 
this, she was thinking deeply and sadly. 

Sybil had given her some moments of pain. 
She understood why Mavrice had feigned an 
exouse not to coms, and indeed no one could 
have fathomed the sgony she had gone 
shrough at the thought of meeting him again. 

Is was her pride that snuffsred, not her 
heart at this thought, but it was her heart 
only that suffered as she conjured up the life 
that lay before Sybil. If she might only 
esretch out her hands and save the girl from 
the sorrow in store for her. 

Pnilip broke the long silence, 

‘You are happy here?"’he asked, gently, 
bia mind busy speculating as to the meaning 
cf her deep thought, 

She looked round quickly. 

“Qh! yes, yes!” she answered, “ everyone 
ig tO good to me. I am at home here,” 

* My cousin is a sweet woman. You will 
grow to love her!” 

‘16 will ba an easy task!" Kit smiled, she | 
stopped to bury her face in soma roses. “ We 
talk of you so often—every day,” she said, 
trying to tear herself out of her troubled 
thoughts abont Sybil. ‘Lady Milborough 
declares there igs no one like you ia the 
world 1” 

Sir Philip laughed almost shyly. 

‘¢T am almost sorry to hear that!” ho eaid. 
“Tam afraid you will get too good an opinion 
cf me!" 

She shook her head gently, 

‘‘No," she said, qnietly, “I do not think 
20. Do not ba afraid of that, Sir Philip!” 
His pulees quickened at the tone of her voice. 
‘We sre none of us fanuitless,"’ he said, 
hurriedly, 

“Qh! you have your faults. I can re- 1 
member them all. You are too independent!" 
counting on her small fingers. ‘‘ You have a | 
hasty temper. You will travel about the 
world, and you refuse to get a wife anywhere, 
‘Chess are your bad faults acoording to Lady 

Milborough |” 

Philip Desmond bad grown suddenly hot at 
usr words. He looked at her keenly. She 
wad smiling again now. Her eyes were the 
cyes of a ohild—innocent, translucent, 
bewitching in their innocence. 

* A wife!” The word sent a thrill through 
Lis heart; the meaning cf that word had never 
come tc him until this moment, A wife! a 
erestare to belong all to bimself—sometshing, 
young, fair, exquisitely delicate and lovely—a 
being to cherieh in hia heart, to cling to hia 
strong hands, to transform she whole world 
to him, 

He could not speak; he walked on mechani- 
cally, consoious of nothing but this bewildering 
thought that euddenly awakened a flood of 
joy—of pleasure, noomprehensible and 





Kit grew nerveus at his silence, 

“*J—I hope you will forgive my nonsen:ze, 
Sir Philip!” she said, hastily, shyly. “I 
spoke without thinking. I ought not to have 
paid this!” 

He turued at her voice, 

‘* Why not? we—we are friends are we not 
—yonand!1?" 

Kit looked up st him ; something in his voice 
and manner touched her suddenly. It was 
strange, but.it was also érue, that there was a 
sound almost of entreaty in his voice, 

‘‘I think you are very good to Jes me be 
your friend. You are so great and high in the 
world, and I-——” 

She broke off with a little Jangh, and bent 
once again over & rose-bnoh. Tears had 
blinded her eyes. Sbhe—what was she? A 
poor frail girl without home or kin, some- 


thing to be tossed abont on the wind of life, 


and dashed under ths oruel feet of such men 
as Maurice, to be trampled on and have the 
heart crushed out of her, 

Philip Desmond looked at her in silence, 
the power of her bezuty had never been 
greater on him than at this moment; she 
thrilled him throngh and throngh as she 
epoke, The half. broken tone of her last words 
was fall of pathos. He osught the gicam of 
tears in her eyes ad she jifted her head from 
the rose-bush. 

His hands trembled in their strength ; love 
burst into being within his every fibre. The 
interest, the admirstion, the charm ke had 
felt, gave way before the new and vivid 
emotion that came upon him. 

By an ¢ffort that was almost psin he re- 
strained his lips. The words that were so 
near them must not be spoken yet. He muat 
wait awhile; he muzt not jeopardize the 
future. 

She was so young a ohild-woman, she 
would nof understand in this momect. He 
must not startle her; he would woo her 
gently and tenderly, he would lead her towards 
him softly. She should grow to know him, 
she should learn to oling to nim, and then. 

He took one of her handa and bowed hia 


; head over it, kissing it reverenily, 


“You are my friend now and always, I 


Se ON ne a ee 


Caris Horaton had started with bis uncle on 
& yatching trip that was to last far into the 
autumn, 80 she wag safe from any attack 
there, 

Kit bad undoubtedly kept utter silence, and 
Phiiia Desmond had as undoubtedly for- 
gotten all about that Cay of the fainting fi), 
and the story she had so oleverly imposed 
upon him. If he had not forgotten it, he 
evidently did not consider it of any great 
importence, for he naver by any chance made 
roention of it, nor did Kist’s name ever enter 
into their conversation. 

Constance therefcre felt quite a4 case, and 
was inolined at times to ridicule hersolf for 
the intense anxiety she had cansed herself 
about him before this time, 

Her hopes were vers high. There bad come 
of late a distinct change over Philp Desmond, 
A subile, not very defiaite change, and one 
that to leas observant eyes would perhaps 
never have been noticed ; bat Constance saw 
it, and construed it entirely to her own satia- 
faction, 

Sir Philip had grown very qniet and 
dreamy of Iate. There was a soft light in 
'hia keen eyes and a smile of tenderness 
lingering about his well.ont month, 

Constance, watching him eagerly, felt her 
| bears thrill at the change that oame over bis 
(face. She not only desired marriage wiih 
\ him for all the worldly advantages acorning 
‘to her from that roarriags; she desired his 
ilove, hia reverence, his devotion, The depths 
;and beauties of bis mind and hears had 
| gtrack s feeble chord in her own. 
| In these days Oonstance was less mean, 
{lesa selfish, lesa cold and hard than she had 
‘ever been, sishongh she was no’ genercus or 
{honest enongh to Iet regret or remorse-enter 

into her heart where Kit was concerned. Tn 
jfact she mansged to forges Kit; save when 
| Sybil Leith made mention of her she had nu 
'oceaeion to remember her, and is waa only 
'now and then that Sybil epuke the girl's 
| name, 
| The bridesmaids’ dresses had been chosen 
jby Constance to anit her own beauty, of 
joourse, and sha smiled oontentedly as she 
| pictared herseif coming down the village 





hope,” wae all he said; and then they toy ned | church, afrer the ceremony, on the arm o? Six 
aud walked back to the honze: the light; Philip Desmond, who was to act as best max 
of his new found joy, illnmining his! to Captsia Montgomery. 

dark worn face with sudden youth and come.; It would he a fore-ranner of things to cowie 
liness ; and a shy colour stealing over Kit's , and, as everybody knew, weddings were the bess 
pale cheeks, aa she remembered the courtly | things in the world to foster other weddings. 





grace and gentleness of the man beside her. 
The burden of her trouble seemed to bave 
slipped a little in the last few mements. She 


Constance waa almost determined to sestic 
| her auxiety once sad for sll on this ocvasion, 
'at least she wonld make good use of ber 


forgot what she had suffered, in remembering | opportunities, 


the pleasure Philip Desmond's words had 
given her. It was as though soft fairy fingers 
had come to touch her wound wish healing 
balms, to lift ber braised soul from ont the 
dust of despair, to shed eunlighs once agsin 
into her aching heart, this shonght of friend. 
ship with Philip Desmond. The wor!d lost 
its grey in this moment, and, if it had not 


been for Sybil's face with the chadow on it, | 


Kit could have forgotten that so base and bad 
a creature as Maurice Montgomery had ever 
existed in it, 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue day of Sybil Leith’s wedding dawned 
hot and beautiful. Constance Marlow, stand- 
ing before hee mirror in one of the many 
pretty old-fashioned rooms of MHoletesd 
Manor, Sir George Leith’s country residence, 
siniled contentedly at the sunshine and at her 
reflection, 

She was in truth in high good humonr, 
things were going so well, There was at 
= moment absolately nothing to worry 

6 
News from the Limes fold her her mother 
had an old friend staying with her, a woman 
whom Constance cordially detested, but who 
was very dear to Mis. Marlowe. News also 
from her home brought the intelligence that 


There were to be sundry festivities at Hal. 
‘stead after the bride and bridegroom had 
|departed, and Sir Philip would of course 
| make one of the house-party, till the end 
{the week at lesat. 

So Constance dressed for the wedding in 
great good humonr, and ran, a vision of loveli- 
iness in her costume of blue and cream, to 
kias she bride and assist, if sha might at’ th: 
important toilet. 

Wrapt up in her own dream, Constance had: 
devoted little thought of late to anything or 
anyone else; bat as she sped down the corti- 
' dor to Sybil’s room, sha osme suddenly upox 
Maurice, who was leaning looking ont of 2 
window, ina preoccupied way. 

Constance would have passed on, for she 
never sroubled to talk muoh to Manrice, bai 
Captain Montgomery toroed, 

* Not dressed yet ?"’ she said, with a cold 
lsmile, glancing rapidly over his mornin: 
eoutume, 

‘*T am not woman; I don’t spend hours 
at my glasa!’”’ Manrice answered, somewhat 
rudely, and in genuine bad temper. 

Constance frowned and bit her lip. She 
would have liked to have said somethin; 
sherp in retorn, but tact and common sense 
held hor silent, n 

‘7 am going to see if I can help Sybil,” sho 











said ; and she was just moving on, when 2% 
servant osme upon them, bearivg an open 
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basket foll of the most glorious roses, large, 
fresh, and dewy, that looked as if they were 
just freahly cnt. 

‘These are your gift, of course?"’ Con- 
stance said, a tonchof sarcasm in her voisa, 
ay, having informed the servant she was jist 
going to Miss Leith's room, she took the 
basket into her bands. She could nos resist 
this sneer. She wanted him to know she 
understood him a little, 

Manrice said nothing ; he was looking at 
the railway label on the outeide of the basket 
end at a card that lay on the top of the 
flowers, The writing on the card was big, 
quaint and clear. He could read it easily. 

*' With my remembrance, my love, and my 
prayere.— K"’ 

His face flashed hotly. He oconld have 
Seized the roses in his hands and orushed 
them to his lips. They seemed to bring the very 
presence of Kit with them—+sheir fragrance, 
their beauty, was not more great than hers, 
and they seemed to carry a message in their 
hearts that spoke the secret of hera, 

* Taey are not my gift,” he said, sullenly, 

Constance looked at him. Once again she 
was strock by the troth that there was some. 
thing very wrong with Maarice. 

“They are from Lady Milborongh,” she 
observed. ‘“ Sybil will be glad to have them.” 

She was moving away when Manrics oalled 
her back, 

“Do you ever cee that little red-haired 
cousin of yours, the, one who is in school at 


‘Paris?’ he asked ber abruptly, She changed 


colour and hesitated, 

“ Why do you ask ?” was her query. 

Manrice laughed shortly. 

*‘Cariosity,’’ he answered, “and something 
else. I want you to send her a message, thut’s 
all.” 

‘A message!’ Constance faced him in 
her astonishment, and almost let the roses 
fall from her hold. ‘ A message; but you 
don’t know her?” 

* You have » bad memory, Miea Marlowe,” 
Captain Montgomery said, coolly; ‘‘ bat if 
you have forgotten the charity your cousin 
bestowed on me one day not so long ago, I am 
rot so forgetfal.” 

Constance said nothing atoncs, Her brows 
were Crawno & Jittle, and her month had an 
odd expression, 

‘Is ia not often one meeta with a man who 
remem ers to be gratefal as long asyoudo,” she 
said, when she spoke, and a faint, a very faint 
Buepicion of something like the trath began 
to dawn on her mind all at once. ‘ Kit will 
be honoured. OF course I will give her your 
message, I shall ba writing in a day or two. 
What do y: u vish me to say ?” 


Maurice pansed. He felt he had gone too | 


far, and yet snoh was the sullen recklessness 
within him that he went still farther. 

* Teli ber,’ he said, as he lounged against 
the open wiodow,—" Tell her thas I am atill 
gratefal to her for all she did that day, and 
that the pleasant chat we had will nevez be 
quite forgotten by me, He pushed himself 
on to his feet, and turned away. Ag he wag 
abont to stride down the passage he looked 
back st Constance, *' Tell her a'so,” he said, 
defiantly, ind:fferent to the expression on her 
face or to the probable consequences of his 
rash speech, "that I have found out she was 
right. Life can be fall of dreams: one or 
two good, perhaps, bat all the rest bad.” 

He swung himself down the corridor, and 
svas lost to sight ere Constance had half re- 
covered from her supreme curprise. 

In an instant she had grasped the situation, 
and it sesmed to make her heart stand still— 
the difference in Maurice, the strange incom- 
preheosible change ehe had seen in Kit. S16 
un¢eratood both at once, 

She stood looking down the passage for the 
moment, etartled out of knowing what to do 
next. Then she taraed as a door opsned, and 
With & oonatrained laugh, went forward to 
greet the bride as she appeared in the door- 
way. 

Bhe laughed and chatted and seemed fall of 





good spirits, so much so that Sybil lost her and passed out into the proteoting shade of 
nervousness for the moment and smiled in the shrubbery, Miss Arsdale following closely, 
sympathy, Bide by side they glided along the shady path, 
Bats all the while C mstancs was thinking— . seoure from observation, from the dwelling, 
thinking deeply, and feeling a thrill of intense until they had gained the entrance to the 
satisfaction mingled with contempt. flower-gardens. Here they paused a moment, 
* He is a fool !"' she said to heraelf, Aud, in-'and looked back at the mansion. All was 
deed, Maurice had acted with a strange neg- dark and silent in that direction, and [ide 
lect of his usual prudence. Perhsps, if he | said,— 
could have known the after result of his reck-| ‘‘ We have not been seen. The ornamental 
lessnees —evil, selfish, and heartless as he wav, trees inthe garden will shield us now, Kate, 
he would have hesitated before he had put so ' so we need have no fear.” 
powerfal a weapon into the hands of awoman| She took the trembling hand of her friend, 
who disliked him and hated her cousin, and they entered the garden together. Around 
(To be continued.) them, on every side, were flower-beds, laid 
: j out after a tastefal pattern, and diversified 
: here and there by tall closely-grown thickets 
}of flowering shrubs that looked as though 
they had grown there of themselves. after a 


HER FATHER’S SECRET. | wilderness fashion, but which were really the 
result of design. 
= These thickets gave relief to the usual 
CHAPTER XXIV.—(continued). 


monotony of a flower-garden, and in summer 
were mounds of beauty and fragrance, being 
“I writ assist you, dear Ilde,” said Sir wrapped in clouds of blossoms. In the shade 
Allyn’s ward, touched at the generous self- of these thickets, indeed in arches formed by 
forgetfulness of the maiden. ‘I will help them, were garden-seats, where one could be 
you to save his life and your own too, for [ shut out from the surrounding world by 
know that you would not long live as the wife living walls of emerald and opaline colours, 
of Therwell. We shall have a long ride and a and bathed in fresh, sweet perfumes, con. 
gloomy one,” she added, her tones expressive stantly exhaling from the hearts of the 
of a natural shrinking from the prospective flowers. 
journey, ‘but I have courage to follow! The two girls kept in the shade of these 
wherever you may lead, Ilde, and confidence graceful thickets as much as possible, bending 
in your jadgment and good sense, alshough I their steps towards the rendezvous appointed 
know a0 listle concerning our destination and, with the groom, As they approached the 
its object.” ' largest of these little shrubberies, walking 
‘* Tnanks for your trast in me, Kate,” said silently upon the grass bordering the gravellea 
Ilde, passing ber hand oaressingly over that paths, a woman's figure cautiously lifted itselt 
of her friend. ‘You know I osnnot from the shade, and a pair of eyes peered out 
tell you more, lest I should betray paps's at them from the surrounding foliage. 
seoret. Indeed, Kate, I do not know the; Having finished a brief inspection of the 
exact seoret myself, but I do know that papa's two maidens, she arose from her half. 
name, happiness and life are imperilled, and ‘crouching position, bent forwards, and placed 
that I must save him either by outwitting one finger upon her lips, in warning of 











Therwell or by becoming his wife. As to the’ 
journey, it will be a long one, but we shall not 
be unprotected. You know my special atten- 
dant is as faithful a servant as ever existed, 
and is devoted tome. I went to him after 
dinnerand told him that it was necessary for 
yousnd me to make a seoret night journey 
and that papa quite approved of it. I ordered 
him to saddle our horses secretly, and have 
them ready when we should appear in the 
gardens adjoining the stables at a quarter 
before twelve——"’ 

an, do you believe we can trast him, 

de ” 

“I would trast him with my life !" 
declared Iide, earnestly, pushing away her 
hat from her face. “Jarmin will never 
forget how 1 nursed his lame daughter last 
summer when she had that terrible fever. 
He says I saved her life, under Providence, 
and that he shall never rest easy until he has 
done something to repay the debt. When I 
told him about onr secret journey he declared 
he would go with us to protect us, and I was 
obliged fiaally to consent to the faithful 
fellow's wishes. And really, Kate, I am 
thankful that he insisted upon going. If we 
should encounter anybody on the way or at 
Oakshaw, it will be as well for us to have a 
protector.” 

Miss Arsdale’s face brightened, and she was 
about to express her satistaction, when the 
little ormola clock on the mantel-shelf cbimed 
the quarter before twelve. 

Toe two girls arose at once. 

Iide extinguished the lamp and led the way 
from the room into the corridor, and down. 
staira towards Sir Allyn’s study. They 
glided along near the wall noieelessly, and 
kept a vigilant watch ae they proceeded, 
fearing discovery at the hands of Ther well; 
and neither breathed freely untit they had 
gained the security of the study. 

** The worat ia over,” ssid Iide. ‘' We have 
only to be cautious now, Kate, lest some of 
the servants see us. Come!" 

She unlocked and opened the glazed door, 





caution. 

Ilde beheld her*at that moment, compre- 
hended her warning, and, repressing the 
natural ory of surprise that arose to her lips 
as she recognized the woman, Mrs. Amry 


' approached her and the half.frightened Mias 


Arsdale. 

Mrs. Amry put out her hand and drew them 
into the shadow of the thicket, without a 
word, gently compelling them to a crouching 
position upon the ground beside her. 

It was a pretty cell-like nook, with ite 
carpet of soft grass, its green foliage sprinkled 
with spring flowers, and ita verdant and 
fragrant trees, through which could be seen 
the tranguilly smiling stars, in their cold, 
bright splendour. There was a larger nook 
beyond, in the same thicket, which was called 
the ‘‘laburnum bower,” and in thia large 
bower Iide had spent many happy hours with 
her booka for dreams. 

Miss Aredale shrank from Mrs. Amry, fall 
of fear at the singular rencontre and Mrs. 
Amry’'s strange demeanour, but Iide had per- 
ceived that the woman was actuated by a 
motive, and she was about to inquire that 
motive when the sound of voices struck upon 
her startled ears. 

Bhe recognized the voices instantly as 
belonging to Therwell and the Dare Arms 
innkeeper. 

Comprehending immediately that the con- 
federates had met for a secret consultation in 
the laburnum bower, and that Mrs. Amry, by 
some singular chance, Providence, or design, 
had come upon them, Ilde pressed Kate 
Arsdale’s hands reassuringly, and listened 
intently for some word or sentence that might 
aid her in her search for the mysterious 
written compact, or assist her to prove her 
father’s innocence of any wrong. doing, or show 
conclurively that there existed a conspiracy 
between the Baronet's oppressors. 

“I tell you, Thorwell,”” were the firat words 
that reached her, in the voice of the innkeeper, 
“you oaght to come down more liberally. 
You know very well that you cannot get along 
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withont me. Shawoross is probably dead, 
but if heien't he would not be worth to you 
whatIam. He was a timid chap, who might 
have confessed any day. If Miss Dare had 
gone to him as she came to me he would have 
become maudlin, and foiled us completely. So 
I'm pretty valuable to you, and you'd better 
treat me well,” 

‘You can have the inn, Hoadley, and the 
pastures, but nothing more,” returned Ther- 

well, in his soft, bland voice, that was far 
more distinct than the thick utterance of hia 
confederate. ‘ You know you dare not accept 
Mies Dare’s offer. Keep your place, if you 
know when you are well off." 

‘I ain’s go very much inferior to you, I 
think,” eaid Hoadley, discontentedly. ‘The 
tact is, I've been an idiot, but I won't be so 
any longer. There is no earthly reason why 
you shoald take the girl, Edencourt and every- 
thing, and I have only the inn and a few 
fields!"’ 

‘* Yet you were rejoiced at the promize of 
even that the other day.” 

“True, but I understand my value now. 
That visit of Miss Dare opened my eyes. I 
know as much as you. I run the same risks, 
Iam your supporter and assistant; and there 
is no reason why my reward should not equal 
yours. I’ve no objsction to your marriage 
with Miss Dare, That is nothing to me. Bat 
I do object to your taking everything. When 
I sent you that note to-day, eaying I would 
meet you in this garden to-night, I determined 
that if you didn’t accede to my demands I 
would find some other way of raising my 
income. You can interpret that as you like, 
and do what you please about it,” added 
Hoadley, doggedly. 

‘I understand you," replied Therwell, in 
mellifloous tones, aa if the subject were agree- 
able tohim. * You must allow me to remind 
you that you are not absolutely necessary to 
me. There is a paper in exietence that would 
prove the best of witnesses, even if you were 
40 tarn traitor to me.” 

**Trae,” muttered the innkeeper, ‘' but I 
should get my pay all the same. I don’t pre- 
‘tend to be a gentleman, and you do, but I can 
enjoy life in my way a3 much as you oan in 
yours, I'll tell you plainly what I must have 
if I keep faith with you. The inn, the 
adjoining lands, and the Rosedell farm!" 

“The Roeedell farm is the best ofall, and 
the largest ——” 

‘I know it,” interrupted Hoadley, coolly. 
4'If you don’t want to do it, say so.” 

Therwell appeared to beasitate. There was 
@ brief silence, during which Ilde held her 
‘breath to listen, and then he said,— 

“Bo be it, then. The Rosedell Farm echall 
be yours,” 

“I must have it in black and white,” 
declared the innkeeper. ‘I don’t doubt your 
word, but gentlemen are apt to be forgetfal 
— they get themeelves into a secure posi- 

ion.’ 

“Well, well,” rejoined Therwell, with a 
‘slight impatience in his tone, “ I’ll write out the 
agreement for you. You can send your boy for it 
some evening, for it won't do for me to be seen 
much at the Dare Arms, or for you to be seen 
here, until after the wedding. If there should 
be any mishap, you know, it would be as well 
to prove that we have seen nothing of each 
Other, and consequently cannot have been 
engaged in a conspiracy.” 

“Then we'll make out the agreement 
to-night. I've got a dark lantern here under 
my coat, and psper, pen, and ink in my 
‘pecket,”” 

With increasing impstience Therwell 
objected to this proposition, declaring that 
‘the light might be seen from the mansion. 

“Then we'll go to the bottom cf the 
garden," said the innkeeper, doggedly. 
“There's a gummer-house there as tight as & 
dram, with a@ing to the windows, and a 
‘took to the door. I've been there often, in the 
days when I was valet to Sir Allyn’s father!” 


and set out for the sammer-house. 


their footsteps had died away,— 
‘‘ They'll get what they deserve some day, 
don't doubt.” 


tiresome. 


Did you see them too, miss? ” 





never marry Therwell!’’ 
“TI never will if I can help it!” 


father’s peace of mind ! " 
able!’ said Ilde, plaintively. 


patience for a single week, Miss Dare!"’ 


with him!” 


answered. 


the woman she had fed and sheltered. 


him!" 


rest assured that you shali never be his 
wife. I will defend you!” 

She spoke with such force of manner that 
Ilde felt compelied to have faith in her. 

The woman looked at her thoughifally, 
regarding her attire, and the rippling waves of 
hair that surrounded her throat, looking now 
like a light and dosky mass, and said,— 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Dare, but the 
hour is very late. You are dressed for riding. 





After a minute's delay Therwell, acceded to 


Saorely, you are not so wild as to think of 
absndoping your home ” 


the request; the two men quitted the bower, 
Mre. Amry mattered, when the sound of 
I 


‘‘How came you here?” whispered Ide, 
changing her position, which had become 


‘I was looking from my window and raw 
Therwell on the fawn in front, acting as if he 
were waiting for someone, miss, and, thinking 
he might not meanany good, I slipped down. 
stairs and followed him into the garden. They 
had been talking half an hour when you came. 


‘No, and bat for your warning I should 
have walked directly into their presence,” said 
Ilde, ‘It was a strange Providence that you 
should have saved me from such a disaster!” 

‘*'T may yet save you from a greater grief 
than that, Miss Dare,” responded the woman, 
Sigaificantly. ‘‘ Your kindness to me—a poor 
wayfarer—will yet return in blessings upon 
your own head. I cannot tell you morenow— 
I have not time—but I prophesy that you will 


"Bat I oan and will prevent it, Miss 
Dare!” declared Mra. Amry, energetically. 
‘* With one wave of my hand I could dispel 
the clouds that now envelope your pathway, 
but Iam not sure that I could restore your 


‘I could not be happy if papa were miser- 


‘I should have said that with one wave of 
my hand I could prevent this marriage,” 
amended the woman. ‘I think I could make 
Therwell release your father too, bat if he has 
proofs of aught againet him I must wait and 
see. One week more—wait with hope and 


** You have then seen Therwell before, Mrs. 
Amry?’’ questioned the Baronet’s daughter. 
‘* Seen him ?”’ oried the woman, in a voice 
of passionate energy, through which ran a 
wailing undertone. ‘ But for him, Miss Dare, 
I should have been the proudest sand the 
happiest woman in the world to night. He 
was & deadly serpent who crossed my pathway, 
only to blast and destroy my peace of mind. 
I vowed that I would have revenge. For years 
I have sought him, and sought in vain. I came 
here discouraged, worn out, despairing. You 
gave me food and shelter, and here I stambled 
upon him by accident. If you had sent me 
away,” and her voice was fall of impressive- 
neaa, ‘I should not have found him, and you 
would have been dcomed to a bitter, bitter life 


Iide drew nearer to the woman, locking at 
her with a face fall of passionate eagerness, as 
might be seen in the subdued atarlight. It 
seemed to the girl as if her prayers had been 
She had desired to meet with 
someone to whom the past life of Therwell 
was fully known, and a ory of joy arose to her 
lips as she felt that she had found that one in 


‘You know Taerwell, then?" she said. 
‘Do you know of anything in hie life which 
he would shrink from exposing? Has he 
ever broke any of the laws of the country ? Tell 
me, dear Mrs. Amry, that I may have some 
weapon with which to defend myself against 


‘sTeave all to me, Misa Dare,” said the 
woman, arising, and standing erect. “TI 
cannot tell you jast now what you ask, bat 


“Qh, no, indeed!” responded Iide. Then, 
with an irresistible impulse to confide in thi: 
singular woman, who had promised to rescuc 
her from the impending marriage, she added, 
in a whisper: ‘‘I am going, with my father's 
consent, and well attended, to search for the 
written compact of which Therwell spoke!” 

‘You are going to hia place called Oak- 
shaw 7?” 

Ilde assented. 

a woman reflected & moment, and ther 
said,— 

**You are right, Miss Dare. The paper 
must be found and dessroyed. With that out 
of the way, your father may be saved. If I 
knew what was in the paper, I might be 
able——Siill, if the document be what | 
suspect, it ought not to be in existence, G9, 
Miss Dare, and may Heaven prosper your 
errand. Go before those men retaorn this 
way!’’ 

There were many questions which Iide 
longed to ask, but Mrs. Amry’s last words 
Gecided her to depart upon her errand at 
once. Resolving to gain the confidence of 
this woman on her retarn, she pressed her 
hand, said a few words of thanks, and tarned 
to go. 

“Btop!” said Mrs. Amry, as the girl 
stood in the arched opening of the cell. ‘‘ Mise 
Dare, Therwell once possessed a small square 
mahogany box ia which he kept bis private 
papers. It was a valaable one, inlaid with a 
gold wreath on the top, and he priz:d it very 
highly. It had a falee bottom, which opened 
by pressing one of the gold leaves in the front. 
If that box be at Oskshaw, it has this psper 
concealed init, I have heard him say that 
it was the most secure place that could be 
devised for the concealment of anything of 
valae, Look for it)” 

With this parting injanction she again 
begged the maidens to hasten their departure 
before the return of Therwell. They obeyed 
her, hurrying away under the shadow of the 
shrubs and bashes to the appointed rendez- 
vous. 

It was a brief walk, made eventfal by 
several alarms, Miss Arsdale fancying that: 
Therwell was following them, or that sho 
heard the two men’s footsteps; bat Ilde 
encouraged and reassured her, and they at 
length reached their destination in safety. 

At the door of the stable. yard, a neatly paved 
court, they found Jarmia, the groom,in whom 
—_ had confided, and who was to accompany 
them. 

He was an honest-faced, gray-haired man, 
whose duty it had always been, since her 
earliest childhood, to attend upon his young 
mistress in her riding exsarsions. Ag Ide 
had said, he was devoted to her, but even Iide 
did not know with what slave-like fidelity the 
old groom clung to the house and name of 
Dare, or with what worshipping reverence he 
regarded the lovely young heiresas of its fame 
and fortunes. He came forward, bowing, 
with one hand uplifted, and said,— 

“If you please, Mies Ilde, I thought I saw 
a couple of men—servants, moet like— prowl. 
ing around in the gardens a little while ago, 
and, as the journey was to ba secret, I 
made bold to take the horses round to the 
park, knowing that you always have the keye 
to the park gates.” nee 

‘* You have done well, Jarmin,” said his 
young mietress, ‘We have been delayed & 
little, bot quick riding will make up for lost 
time. Wewill start at once!” 

The groom obeyed, and set out ‘with rapid 
step towards the spot where the horses were 
in waiting, the two young ladies, hand in 
band, following him. I¢ was but a few stepe 
to Eden Park, and a brisk walk of a few 
minutes brought them to the waitiog steeds, 
The horses were completely capsrisoned for 
the journey, and Ilde mounted her favourite— 
a@ fleet, gracefal Arabian. 

Miss Aredale was assieted upon the back of 
a thoroughbred animal which she always rode. 
and the groom vaulted upon the back of 
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awift-footed horse which was the epecial 
favourite of Sir Allyr, 

* We will ride through ihe park, pass the 
lake, and go cut by the lower park-gate,” 
ssid Jide, in a low tone. “ Ride quietly 
until we reach the road, else we may be 
beard !"’ 

The grcom fell back bebind the two ycung 
ledies, and the horses proceeded at a quiet 
pace upon the ronte Cetignated. 

Meanwhile, the woman whose arsurances 
bad cone 60 much to lighten the heart of Ide 
stcod for a few moments in the little flower- 
decked rook, gazing in the direction the 
young ladies bad taken, 

“I don't Enow but I did wrong to advise 
her to go,’ she mused, ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, 
this journey ie unnecessary, Therweil would 
give up the paper if I were to demand it as 
the price of foregoing my revenge. Still, to 
make all cure, ebhe had better get it. She 
esid she would be well attended, Doubtless, 
she takes halfa-dczen servants with ber. 
Bhe is eafe encugh, whoever may be in his 
house,” 

Despite this celf-assurance, the women’s 
mapper was uneasy. She half started in 
pureuit of Mies Dare, and then, chiding ber- 
self for ber folly, shrank back again into the 
shade of the little nook. She was standing 
there, thoughtful and abstracted, with a 
strange gleam on her grim face, her fingers 
working nervously together, when footsteps 
were heard upon the gravelled walk, low and 
cautious tones were distinguishable, and she 
was made aware of the return of the confede- 
rates, 


Therwell’s voice sounded as bland snd | 


smcoth as ever; Hoadley’s was full of 
suppressed exultation. 


As the voice of the former penetrated her | 


hearing. ehe became at once alert snd vigi- 
lant. Theabstracted look gave place to an 
eager expression, and ehe leaned forward, 
listening intently. 

But she could gather nothing from their 
words, except that Therwell had written and 
signed the cocument demanded by the inn- 
Keeper. Their business was evidently 
concluded, and there were no aliusions made 
to the Baronet's daughier or to the spproach- 
ing marriage. They passed the laburnum 
bower, walking slowly and almost silently ; 
ehe stole out from her concealmens and orept 
after them, taking care that her fcotsteps 
should vot be heard and that her movements 
shonid be ecreened by the bushes, 

In thie way they passed around the 
maneion, and entered into the deeper ebade of 
the lawn. 

More fearless row, Mrs. Amry orept nearer. 

The confederates, to her great diasappoint- 
ment, merely reiterated their mutual 
promises, and then separated, the satisfied 
innkeeper departing for Edenviile, and 
Therwell lighting a cigar and waikirg slowly 
up and down the wide avenue, 

Mrs. Amry looked at him from behind a 
clump ofebrubbery, with gleaming eyes and 
@ face fall of passionate hatred. A lifetime 
of bitterneas and anguish compressed itself 
intoa single burning Icok {that might have 
scorched even his guilty soul, and she Jifted 
ber arm as if invoking vengeance npon him, 

_Perbaps some mysterious inetinct warned 
him of the presence of an enemy ; perbaps 
that icok really penetrated to bia soul; or 
‘perbaps some subtle chord that had once 
bound him to that woman in some way, but 
which bad been broken, fels that she was 
near. Whatever the cause, it was certain 
that he stopped abruptly, looked around him 
uneasily, and then his gaze settled upon the 
woman who wae plainly visible to him. 

She presented a strange, weird picture as 
ske stood there, the lower half of ber pergon 
in the shade of the bushes, her face leaning 
out towards him with the starlight resting 
full upon it, exaggerating its wild, passionate 
franetcion, Se pallid a its menacing 

» ADOC giving even a Fpectral appearance ¢ 
ber uplifted om. - - _— 
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He staggered back appalled, the cigar drop- 
ping from his lips, and his limbs trembling 
beneath his weight. 

As ehe marked the effect of her appearance 
tpon him a mocking smile flitted over the 
woman’s stern lips. 

‘*I—I thought she was dead!” muttered 
Therwell, unconsciously, his smoothness and 
blandness of manner gone, and a cold perepi- 
ration breaking out upon bis large round face. 
‘* Alive? Alive? and here to ruin me! Alive; 
and eager for revenge!"" __ 

_He grosned involuntarily, but sustained 
himeelf by leaning against a tree, The shook 
of reeing her had been so endden, and 
unprepared for, that he felt his presence of 
mind desert bim, his courage fade away, and 
for ® mcment he was almost paralyzed. 

But only for a moment, 

The woman gave utterance to a mocking 
kind of laugh that sent the blood tingling 
through his veins, and which seemed to set 
his heart and brain on fire and nerved him to 
action. With a quick and sudden bound like 
that of a beast of prey, be sprang towards her, 
=— her covert, and found that she was 
gone 

She had vanished as utterly and completely 
as if ehe bad become invisible. ? 

Wondering and alarmed, be hurried in and 
out of the trees and traversed the Jawn, 
searching everywhere, but in vain, for this 
mysterious appearance, 

There was a vein of superstition in his 
nature that made itself perceptible at that 
moment ; with limbs trembling, beart beating 
furiously, he burried towards the mansion, 
wiping the clammy dew from his face as he 
muttered,— 


“The old superstitions are nob at fault. | 
Ghosts co sppear, and I have seen one to- ' 


bight. Why coes she appear to me? Let 
ber come ss often as she likes,” he added, 
recklessly, ‘‘80 long as she does not come in 
the flesh, Iam less afraid of her ghost than 
of her living body.” 


Again that wild, supernatural langh Fang | 


out on the night sir. 


With s stifled shriek Therwell rushed into | 


the house, bolted the door, and orept up to his 
room in silence and in terror, 

And.then the strange woman arose from the 
midst of the clump of bushes, where she had 
fallen prostrate and remained unseen ; she 
then retorned to the house and her own room, 
murmuring,— 

**He has had a foretaste of misery to- 
night. There yet remains a brimming cup 
which he must Grain drop by drop. Yes, Ilde 
Dare, you shall be freed and I shall be 
avenged,'’ 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
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band upon the rein, and her eyes fired 
steadily upon the path they were pursuing, 
she relinquished all care and thought to Iide, 
content to foMow her guidance. 

In this manner they neared Eden Lake, 
where Sir Allyn’s daughter had twice en- 
countered Lord Tressilian, and where she 
_ learned from him the sweet old story of 
ove. 

The tender influences lingering about the 
spot made themeelves felt Ilde even now, 
and she drooped her gaze and looked lovingly 
upon the scene, while her cheeks burned 
hotly, and ehe turned ber head away slightly, 
as if fearing that her friend might read her 
face by the starlight. 

Eden Lake had never looked lovelier in the 
fall glow of sunshine that it did now when 
bathed in the liquid, silvery glow of the faint 
night-light, its bosom reflecting the fring- 
ing trees and the myriad stars, and its gay 
little boat-house. Kate Arsdale surveyed if 
with renewed appreciation, then uttered & 
frightened exclamation. 

“What is it, dear?" questioned Ilde, 
aroused from her pleasant trance. 

“I am sure I seea man yonder, lying on 
the bank,” was the agitated response, ‘‘ Look, 
Ilde; he raises his head and looks at us. Whc 





‘can ke be? What can he be doingin Eden 
| Park, and at this hour?” 
j Iide glanced in the direction indicated, and 
beheld the figure of a man stretched in a 
| careless attitude upon the ground on the epot 
where she had first ceen Lord Tressilian. He 
‘had raised his head, and was supporting it 
' upon his hand, while he quietly surveyed the 
| little party of night-riders, 

Mies Dare, in a flatter of anxiety, checked 
her horse at once, Her friend did the same, 
and they waited until the old groom, who was 
‘but a few paces behind came up, and they 

then engaged in a brief consultation. 
‘It is important that this adventure should: 
'yemain unknown,” declared Ilde, uneasily. 
‘But at the very outset we are threatened 
with discovery. He may have already recog- 
nised us. Whatcan we do, Jarmin?” 

‘* Let me go on ahead, Mies Dare,” replied 
the groom, sturdily, ‘In my opinion the 
' man’s a poacher, and he won't mention this 

meeting for his own sake. If he ain't & 
peacher, I'll give him a blow and stun him 
like, and I wouldn’t give a farthing for his 
memory after that.” 

He essayed te pass his young mistress, bat 
she detained him, She had been watching 
the indolent intruder, who, at the very 
moment of Jarmin’s threatening, appeared to 

, Start violently, and who had now eprung up 
i lightly, and was advancing towards the little 
‘party at a swift and easy gait, 

Kate Arsdale uttered a faint soream. 

Bat Hde, with blushes scarcely to be seen 


| in the starlight, recognised the object of her 


Think’st thou there dwells no courage but in recent terror at once as the Viscount Tres- 


breasts 
That set their mail against the rigging spears, 
When helmets are struck down? Thou little 
knowest 


Of nature s marvels, Mrs, Hemans, 


As the little party of adventurers rode 


silian. 

Her instinct even more than her eyesight 
‘assured her of his identity, and a delicious 
sense of embarrassment crept over her, and 
she pulled at her reina, uncertain whether to 
beat a hasty retreat or to meet him. 

A conviction, however, that he had already 


quietly cowards through the bueh and silence! recognised her decided her to pursue the 


of the night, with the breezes whispering 
eolemnly from the bending trees of the forest. 
like park, the stars shining tranguilly down 
through the over-srching foliage, Iide felt 
aesured that the right would yet triumph 
over the wrong, and that ber exertions in her 
father's behalf would be blessed by Him who 
notes even the faintest emotions of the homan 
heart. 

With her courage quickening into new life, 
the blood coursing more evenly in her veins, a 
Strange tranquillity creeping over her mind, 
she rode on, her bright eyes uplifted, as if 
drinking in strength from the loveliness of 
the night, and her soul,absorbed in self.com- 
munion. 

Her friend, Kate Arsdale, made no attempt 
to intrude upon Ilde’s silence, With her 


latter course. 

A word to Jarmin caused him to fallback, 
| but he stationed himeelf close behind her, ic 
| @ threatening attitude, ready to leap from his 
j horse at the slightest indication thata de- 
| fender was needed, 

Lord Tressilian came up, advanced to Ilde’s 
side, and, with an expression of astonishment, 
exclaimed,— 

“It is you, then, Miss Dare? I shought 
at first that I must be experiencing an optica) 
illusion. I was not certain but that my 


imagination had conjared up the weloome 
apparition, but the sight of Migs Arsdale and 
your attendant convinced me to the,contrary- 
This is.a strange hour for a ride.” 

“It is, indeed,” returmed Ilde, endeavour- 





ing to avoid the keen, clear glance of her 
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lover. “ I¢ is a strange hour also for « stroll 
ina neighbour's park, is it not?” 

‘You can imagine why I am here, Ilde,” 
whispered the young Viscount, leaning his 
hand upon her horse’s neck and drawing 
nearer toher, ‘The scene hallowed by our 
first meeting is the dearest spot in the world 
to me. This is not the first night I have 
haunted this place, living over again our 
meetings, and endeavouring to derive hope 
and comfort for the fature from your remem- 
bered words. My heart was heavy to-night, 
and I fancied I might lighten it of its burden 
here, and plan ont a future in which I should 
be more than a match for Therwell, But you, 
lide,” and his voice trembled with hopefal- 
ress, ‘*did you come here to dream of me? 
Of course not,”’ he added, his tone sinking to 
one of disappointment, ‘‘or you would not 
come attended. Tell me, where are you 
going?” 

Tide hesitated, and then said, confusedly,— 

‘*T cannot tell you, Gay!” 

‘‘Not tell me?” he repeated, in surprise. 
Then, with a look of gentle authority that 
well became his dark, bright face, and with a 
tender persuasiveness of manner, he added : 
* Bat you must tell me, my darling! Do you 
think I can let you wander about at midnight 
with no protector but your groom ?” 

‘* You must trust my judgment and sense, 
Gay," returned the maiden, meeting his gaze 
frankly. “I am going, with my father's 
approval, to search for something the posses. 
sion of which is necessary to his happiness 
and his life. I cannot now tell you more, 
Bas do not detain us longer. Every moment 
spent here is a lost opportunity. Some day 
you shall know all!” 

‘‘In your own good time, dear Ilde,”’ re- 
sponded her lover, with a look of trust and 
faith. ‘“ Ishall not seek to intrude into your 
confidence. Nor will I delay you any longer. 
I will walk beside you to the lower gate, out- 
side which I left my horse |” 

He relinquished his hold upon Ide’s horse, 
exchanged greetings with Miss Arsdale, 
apologizing for his previous inattention to 
her, spoke kindly to the old groom, who had 
-ecognised him with a look of delight, and 
who now retreated, musing upon the hopes he 
nad once, with allthe Dare retainers, enter- 
tained that the families of the Dares and 
Tressilians might be united through the 
youngest scions of the respective houses, 

The young girls and the Viscount kept up a 
Cesultory conversation as they proceeded 
through the park, disoussing the loveliness of 
the night, and various other subjects far 
removed from the thoughts agitating each 
breast. On reaching the gate Ilde gave the 
key to Lord Tressilian, who unlocked it, and 
after the whole party had passed through 
iccked it again, putting the key into his own 
pocket, 

His horse was standing where he had left 
him, tied beneath the shade of a spreading 
tree, and impatiently champing the earth, 
The young nobleman went up to him, soothed 
him by a word and a tonch, untied him, 
— upon his back, and then rode back to 

e. 

‘Migs Dare,’’ he said, as she extended her 
gauntieted hand in token of farewell, ‘I beg 
you will permit me to become your escort. 
You must be ranning many dangersin under- 
taking an adventure like this. You do not 
know whom you may meet on the way, or 
snoounter at your journey'send. There can 
be no possible impropriety in my becoming 
the fourth of your party, any more than if I 
Were yourbrother. Shall I not go, Ilde?”’ 

The maiden hesitated, especially as Kate 
Arsdale' looked at her beseechingly, and 
Jarmin was heard to mutter his approval of 
the request. 

“If you refase me,” continued the Viscount, 
quistly, ‘I shall be compelled to follow your 
steps ata little distance and alone. I could 
not sleep if I were to go home, aware of your 
exposure to-danger, and I shall either go with 
you or follow you. Which shall it be?’ 


Iide still remained undecided, when, glan- 
cing up the road, in the direction of Eden- 
court, she beheld Hoadley, the innkeeper, 
advancing rapidly, as if deeirous of making 
himself acquainted with the members of the 
little group. Her decision was made at once. 

‘Go with us, Lord Tressilian!” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘And now we must hurry on our 
way. Come!” 

Bhe set the example by giving the rein to 
her fieet Arabian, and her companions 
followed suit. Ina few moments the baffled 
innkeeper had become lost to view. The 
little party, avoiding the village of Edenville, 
took a road that skirted it, and were goon 
fairly on their way to Oakshaw. 

For some time silence prevailed. The 
maidens felt a sense of additional security. in 
the presence of Lord Tressilian, and Kate 
Arsdale resumed her reverie with increased 
satisfaction, while Ilde thought long and 
earnestly upon the affairs at present claiming 
her attention. The young nobleman bad no 
wish to break the charmed silence. It was 
rapture to him to ride beside Iide, to look 
upon her glorious besuty unobserved and 
unreboked, to watch the play of expression 
upon her features, and to note the resolute 
curve of her red, sweet month. He forgot, in: 
his pre sont enjoyment, tha difficulties of hisown 
peconiary sffairs, forgoé’ everything except 
that he loved the daughter of Sir Allyn Dare, 
and his resolution never to relicquish her to 
another, 

They rode awiftly alongover couniry roads, 
bordered by hedges, throngh green country 
lanes, shadowed by drooping willowa, over 
rustic stone bridges, and once or twice 
through small! bamlets, from the windows of 
which night.capped heads looked oatin wild 
amazement upon the fleet night-riders, and 
then retreated pale with alarm, They 
avoided the towns and villages upon their 
route, keeping to the retired roads whenever 
practicable. The groom knew the road to 
Oakshaw well, bus Lord Tressilian proved a 
still better guide ; for he was acquainted with 
all the bye-lanes snd paths across the desolate 
commons, by traversing which several miles 
of the journey weresaved. llde had thue good 
reason to congratulate herzelf that she had 
accepted his escort, 

They passed lonely country houses wrapped 
in gloom, dwellings in which a single light 
burning dimly told them of a sick-bed and a 
pale watcher, msneions brilliantly lighted and 
giving forth sonnds of mueic, mirth and 
revelry, and at Jast a beantifal cottage.ornéa, 
its windows sll lighted, appearing from be. 
tween a very bower of foliage. 

Iide looked at this house with intense 
interest, 

‘* Toat is the house where the late Admiral 
Wilmer lived,” said Lord Tressilian, marking 
her change of expression, ‘It has been 
closed for years, but was opened the other 
day, for the reception of Miss Wilmer, who 
has recovered from her long insanity, as I 
heard to-day at Edenviile from a native of 
West Hoxton, There seems to be some 
mystery about Miss Wilmer, and there isa 
repors of a secret marriage in order to save 
her property from falling into the hands of a 
relative, but the name of her husband is on- 
known.” — 

‘IT must call upon her very soon,”’ said 
Tlde, ‘ The few milss between her home and 
Edenconurt need not be a barrier to social and 
friendly intercourse. Papa used to exchange 
visits with Admiral Wilmer. Indeed, we are 


I hope we shall be friends,” 


her principal 


posed insanity, and to minister with 


really neighbours, Miss Wilmer and I, and; it. 


She kept her eyes fixed upon Monrepos ag 
if loth to withdraw them, and even turned 
her head and regarded it Iong after she bad 
passed it. But when its lights became nig. 
den from her view by intervening trecs ® 
thought of her journey's end, and devoted her 
thoughts to devising her course when ihe 
shou!d bave arrived at Oakshaw. aR H 

The travellers skirted West Hoxton, aad 
continued their journey, but no longer in 
complete silence. Encouraged by tha unr- 
spoken sympathy of her lover, Ilde told him 
something of the object of her journey, and 
requested his assistance in searching for the 
important paper. She told him slso of the 
conversation she had overhead in Edenconr’ 
gardens between Therwell and Hoadley, 
proving that an actual conspiracy existed 
against Sir Allyn, and confided to him tha 
assurances of the mysterious seamastresa con. 
cerning the mahogany box, in which tho 
paper possibly might bo concealed. \ 

“T should like to know who Mrs, Amry is,” 
she said, thoughtfully, when ehe had cor. 
cluded her recital. ‘There is a myatery 
about her which I cannot fathom. She bas 
known Therwell, it is evident, but where, 
and when, and under what circumatances ? 
Aud for why does she desire revenge ?”’ 

“Perhaps she is bis wife whom hs hag 
deserted,” suggested Lord Tressilian, 

“It cannot be, for ake is older than he iz—— 
much older. Her hair is gray and her face is 
wrinkled. Iam sure she cannot be his wife, 
Besides, he ia too cautions to think of marrying 
again with one wife in existence,” 

‘* Toen she may be his mother?” 

“Impossible!” said Ilée, ‘ Trey do ros 
look in the least alike, Besides, no mother 
would have pureued her son for years with 
thoughts of revenge. I have canvassed 
aiready the two possibilities you have sugger- 
ted, Gay, and Iam convinced that both are 
more than improbable. No, there is soma 
deeper mystery in her hatred than anything 
we can understand or surmise, It remains 
only to wait and see, Perhaps time will solve 
i ” 


She patted her horse gently, and he sprang 
away, at ber behest, archiog his neck and 
bearing his lovely rider with proud prace, 
Kate Arsdale and Juord Tresailisn kept at 
her pide, but the brief conversation had been 
broken, and was not renewed. 

The long and rapid ride at length drew near 
ita close, The walle ofa grim and gray old 
mansion, flanked by two ivy-olad round 
towers, arose before them and Lord Trez- 
silian declared this mansion to be thas of 
Oakshaw. 

I know it well,” he eaid, a9 Ide slackened 
her pace. “It waa onos the residence of a 
friend of my father, and I have explored 
nearly every nook and corner within ity 
boundaries. I hops we shall nod find many 
servants in possession.” 

Tide and Kate echoed the hope, sand tha 
former scanned the eastern horizon with 
anxious eyes. It wags not quite three hourg 
since they had quitted Edencourt, and there 
was yet no signs of the morning's dawn. 

‘s We have « couple of hours before ua, Gay,” 
she said. ‘‘Doring that time we can cer- 
tainly accomplish our object ; don't you think 
B 7) 


To Lord Tressilian, who did not thoroughly 
comprehend its necessity, the expedition had 
something of & quixotic air, but he concealed 
his own convictions, replying that if they 
faiied it should not be because they deserved 


The mansion bad now become plainly 


She sighed faintly.as she remembered why | visible, and the entire party regarded it 
she desired the friendship of Miss Wilmer—| anxiously. 
reason being her wish to] ncarer view as when eeen from a distance, 
discover the whereabouts of Shawcross, the|and shere were signs of deouy about the 
third witness agsinet her father. But she| double portico, the white.-washed walls, and 
bad at heart a longing also to comfort the} tottering chimneys. On three sides waa & 
maiden whose life bad been shadowed by sup: | plain, open Jawn; on the fourth an overgrown 

ane and ill-kept shrubbery. The dwelling stood 
care to that mind from which, possibly, the | st no great distance from the road, and the 


Is was as grim and grey on 








gloom had not entirely departed, H 


travellers observed piles of bricks and mortaz 
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littering the ground, as if repairs were in 
course of execution. 

Lord Tressilian derived an idea from the 
latter fact at once. 

With a keen glance up and down the road, 
he ordered a balt in the shade of the shrab- 
bery. and eaid,— 

‘‘There ia a broken place in the palivgs 
shutting in these trees, and Jarmin had 
better take the horses in there and keep guard 
over them, They oan rest there, and ba 
ready for our use should we require them 
suddenly, While he is thus occopied we will 
sesk an entrance into the house. Perhaps 
the workmen who have undertaken the re- 
pairs may have left some available spot of 
ingreae.”’ 

The girls acceded to this plan at once, and 
slighted from sheir tired steeds, gatheriog up 
the okirte of their habits. 

The Viscount conducted the groom to the 
broken palings, and himself seleated a little 
dell, surrounded by tall young trees, as a 
hiding-place for the horses and their 
gasrdian, 

** You will be secure here, Jarmin,’’ he said, 
“from observation of passers-by as well ss 
from that of the iomases of the dwelling. 
Wait for us here.” 

The man promised obedience, and Lord 
Treasilian returned to the expectant girls. 

They were pacing up and down in the 
ahade, rejoicing over the deep shadows that 
had succeeded the brilliant starlight, and 
declaring their belief that it would be easy to 
reach the house unseen. Lord Tresilian 
confirmed their words as he ‘came up, and 
proposed that they should make the attempt 
at once. 

He led the way, opening the little lawn gate 
noiselesaly, and the girls followed him, their 
faces blanched and their hearts throbbing 
with excitement. 

There were a few small trees here and 
there, and Lord Tceesilian flitted from one to 
another of these, the two girla imitating hia 
movements, and all gradually nearing the 
house. Keeping a vigilant watch upon the 
vatioas windows, moving with she utmost 
caution, forbearing even to epeak to each 
other, they at length gained the shade of the 
portico. 

*' So far, so good,"’ said the young noble- 
man, calmly, wiping his hamid brows. ‘ Bit 
down, young ladies, while I go upon an 
exploring tour. I shall expect to fiad you 
here when I return.” 

Without waiting fora reply he glided away 
in the direction of the mansion, and the two 
girla eat down upon a broad step, and con- 
gratulated each other in whispers that their 
journey had been so soon and well per- 
formed. 

“JT am sure we shall be enccsaefal, dear 
lide,” said Kate, pressing the hand of her 
friend. “It we get the paper ‘you want, and 
you can fiad that Sbawoross, and bribe him 
to act rightly, how happy we shallbe! You 
will sarn Therwell ous of doors, reward Mre. 
Aumry, and give a grand ball, and marry Lord 
Tressilian, and I shall be bridesmaid, and 
you will be presented at court, and Sir Allyn 
will recover his health and spirits ——” 

She paused, as Ilde raised her pale, excited 
facs that seemed to shine from out the 
gloom. 

‘** Hash, dear,’ said the Baronet’s daugh- 
ter. “I must not think of the fatare now. 
Is would unnerve me to contrast to your 
a of papa the terrible reality if I should 

ai).”’ 

At this jancture Tressilian crept back to 
them, his dark face glowing, bis manner 
eager, and hig breathing hard. 

“IT have found a phace by which we can 
enter,” he exclaimed. ‘ Providencs is surely 
befriending us." 

He extended @ hand to each, and conducted 
them over heaps of masonry, around the 
cornse of the honge, and paneed before a 
doorway, filled up by a rude, temporary door. 

He had evidently already tried the strength 








of the latter, and found ont its available 
points of weakness, for, after a few jodicious 
blows, it yielded to him, and would have 
fallen ia with a crash had he not caught it. 
He assisted the young ladies to enter, and 
then replaced the door. 

His next movement was to light the dark 
lantern deliyered into his hands by the old 
groom, and to survey the rcene around him. 
= maidens alzo looked curiously around 

em, 

They found themselves in a bare-looking 
corridor, of which the walls had been freshly 
plastered, and the oaken floor sprinkled with 
hard spots of dried cement. The air was very 
damp, and with one common impulse they 
roiselesslv passed on to the end of the paseage 
and looked into the wide hall to which it led. 

There was nothing here to attract atten- 
tion, except several doors on either side, and 
the girla followed Lord Tressilian closely 
as he opened each of these doors in turn and 
looked in the various rooms. 

Tosy consisted of drawing rooms and 
sitting-rooms, all unfurnished, and either 
undergoing repairs or having jast been 
through it. There did not seem the remotest 
possibility that the important paper for which 
a were searching could be hidden in any of 
them. 

** This part of the house ia evidently unin- 
habited,” whispered Lord Tressilian as they 
finished their fruitless investigation. ‘‘ We 
must explore the corridor yonder, opposite to 
that by which we entered.” 

They hastened to carry ont this suggestion. 
The passage alluded to proved to be lined 
with doors, which on bing opened revealed 
rooms suitable for habitation, and bearing 
marke of ocoupancy. 

‘If you will remain here a few minutes, 
young ladies," said Lord Tressilian, as they 
looked into a comfortably farnished little 
breakfast-room, “I will make a farther 
exploration, and try to learn how many 
servants are employed here, and where Ther- 
well's rooms are situated. If you would be 
afraid——"’ 

A glance at Ilde’s brave and earnest 
countenance checked him, and he glided 
away, lantern in hand, leaving the maidens 
in darkness. 

‘* I—T believe I am afraid, Ilde!"’ whispered 
Kate, clinging to her friend. ‘I wieh Lord 
Tressilian would stay with us! What if 
someone should find us here!” 

Ilde strove to reassure her friend, but more 
by a pressure of the hand than by words. 
The deep gloom of the room, the oppressive 
solitade of the place, the possibility of dia- 
covery, all were not without their effect upon 
the Baronet’s daughter; but she was sus- 
tained by the re flection that she was incurring 
danger for her father's sake, and that she was 
trying to earn her own freedom from bonds 
more hatefal than death. 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed, and then light 
footsteps were heard in the corridor, and the 
faint gleams of a light were perceptible. 
Kate clang closer to Ilde, who smiled upon 
her, assuring her that the Viscount was 
retarning. Toe. next mcment Lord Tressi- 
lian entered, 

**T have been all over the inhabited part of 
the house,” he said, ‘‘ but have not had time 
to examine any room thoroughly. I have 
discovered that only two servants are em- 
ployed here, and one of them isa man. Taey 
occupy rooms where they cannot fail to hear 
the least noise, if they are easily aroused, 80 
we muat be very cautions. I have also dis- 
covered Therwell's rooms. It ia there we 
shall find the paper if it be in the house. The 
servant's rooms are very near his, ag if he 
expected them to act as guard over his private 
possessions!” 

“That seems to indicate that he has 
something valuable,” said Ilde hopefally, as 
her lover led the way to Therwell's rooms, 

Toey passed up a broad staircase, into an 
upper corridor, and thence into a suite of 
rooms, the windows of which looked out upon 





one of the towers, These rooms were well 
farnished, bung with pictures, and carpeted 
with soft, thick fabrics that deadened the 
intruder’s footfalls, A quantity of eaatern 
pipes on the table, a china tobacco-jar beside 
them, a pair of embroidered slippers near the 
window, and a large dressing-gown of the 
gayest colours upon the baok of a chair, 
proved that the first room of the suite was 
the private spariment of Thervell himself. 
The second room was a dressing-room, and 
the third was a bed-chamber 

In one of the three, probably, was hidden 
the written evidence by means of which Ther- 
well could crash her father and destroy her 
happiness, 

Tous thinking, Ilde engaged at once in tte 
search, The curtains were drawn across the 
windows, the wax candles upon the mantel- 
piece lighted, and the three set to work to 
explore tbe chambers thoroughly. Lord 
Tressilian devoted his attention to the closets 
and heavy pieces of farnitare; Kste Arsdale 
examined the backs of pictures carefally ; 
and Ilde looked into every vase, probed the 
chair-cushions and ottomans, and searched 
particularly for the peculiar box which Mra. 
Amry had described. 

It soon became evident that the box was not 
in the parlour, and Lord Tressilian remarked 
that it was improbable that Therwell shoald 
have carried the box with him for yeara 
throughout bis varicus journeyings; and that, 
in his opinion, the document was hidden in 
some article of farniture. 

Half-an-hour’s earnest investigation con- 
vinced them that the psper could not be in 
the firat room, and they proceeded to the 
second. Here a desk attracted attention, and 
Ilde examined it, while Kate busied herself 
with the farniture and Lord Tressilian passed 
into the bed. room. 

The desk was large and fitted up with 
innumerable divisions, in each of which wera 
packets of papers, letters, &». Ilde looked 
over them with a wild bope of finding the 
dccament thruat carelessly into an envelope 
or tied in one of the packets; but her hope 
was vain. She then looked for letters from 
her father, which might possibly tend to 
criminate him, but none were there. She 
searched every nook, sounded the walls of the 
desk, but allin vain. 

As she was about to desist and tarn her 
attention elaewhere a packet of letters fell 
from some hidden nook, and she took them 
vp eagerly, believing that among them was 
hidden the written compact, They proved, 
however, to be simply letters, written in a 
woman’s hand. 

‘' Perhaps they have something to do with 
Mra. Amry,’’ mused IIde, holding them in her 
hand. “I havea conviction that they some- 
how have reference to me | "’ 

She untied the packet, and perused the 
letters, They were all very bricf, and signed 
simply “MG.” Taoey were the farthest 
possible remove from love-letters, being 
crouched in business terms, and always to 
the effect that * it” was quite safe, and that 
the writer desired more money. One of the 
letters was signed ‘' Your sister, M.G,” and 
nearly all were addressed to ‘‘My dear 
brother." 

“IT did not know Therwell had a sister,"’ 
said Iide, half aloud. ‘'So Ihave made one 
discovery, even if unimportant. What can 
she mean by ‘it’? Notthe paper, of course— 
yet why not? If we do not fiad is here I 
shall believe that he has placed it in the care 
of his sister!" 

Bhe replaced the letters as she had found 
them and arose wearily from the desk. Kate 
was busy with a chest of drawers, and Lord 
Tressilian was still in the bed-chamber, en- 
gaged in noiseless explorations. With 4& 


glance at her friend Ilde went to the window 
and looked out, 

The East was bathed in a cold gray light, 
forerunner of the coming day. There were 
two or three beams of red at the very edge of 
the horizon, heralding the approach of the 
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sun. Tae barn-yard fowls were crowing their | realises. far more vividly than she did when 


delight at the termination of night, and the 
birds were making melody among the trees. 


“It is morning and I have not yet euc- 


ceeded,” said Ilde, almost despairing, as she 
quitted the window. 

‘*Come here, dear,” exclaimed Kate, who 
was standing before an antique piece of farni- 
ture inthe corner, ‘I have explorei every- 
thing but this cabinet. Do you think it can 
be here ?”’ 

She pulled open one of the doors with a 
little difficulty and had hardly done so when 
the cabinet fell to the floor with a orash. 
Alarmed at the noise Lord Tressilian hurried 
in from the bed chamber. 

“I did not mean to do it,” said Kate, | 
looking from Ilde to the viscount, depreca- | 
tingly. ‘*It is not my fault. The cabinet is 
20 very old,” 

“No, it is not your fault, Kate,” said Lord 
Tressilian, stooping to examine the cabinet. 
‘It had but three legs to stand upon, and 
when you opened the door you pulled it off its 
balance. I hope no one heard the noise.” { 

‘‘The servants are probably in their 
morning slambers, when they are least likely 
to wake,”’ said Ilde, “Isthere anything in 
the cabinet, Gay?” 

‘** Nothing but dust,’’ was the reply. ‘The 
cabinet muet have belonged to the former | 
owners of Oakshaw, and the servants have 
put it there, thinking it valuable.” 

‘You have found nothing in the bed. 
room ?"’ 

* No, Ilde; and I have searched thoroughly, 
I was about to return when I heard the crash 
made by the falling cabinet. No paper can 
possibly be hidden in there. You have had 

nO success ?”’ . 

‘*None,” was Iide’s sad reply. “Bat I 
have found a few letters which may tend to 
throw ,, fome light upon the object of our 


She went to the desk and brought out the 
letters that attracted her attention. Lord 
Tressilian took them and read them, Kate 
Arsdale holding the lantern, so that its full 


red light beamed upon the papers, and Iide, : 


with one hand on her lover’s arm, read them 
aoew and looked up into his face, as if 
expecting to fiad his opinion written there, 


(To be continued.) 





CONSTANCE CAREW. 
RE 
CHAPTER XIIL 
THE MES*AGE, 


Constance has been taken to her own room, 
and here she lies upon a couch, close by one 
of the windows which commands such an ex. 
tensive view of the sea. 

Two hours have passed since she fainted in 
the garden. What was said while she was 
unconscious she does not know ; but the im- 
pression is vaguely upon her mind that angry 


worda were uttered by Eric Balderson and | 
Catchball, and that her father in his alarm , 


sent for the doctor, who has jaet left her, 

Bat who can minister to a mind diseased, 
pluck from the burdened heart shia weight of 
sorrow, this load of another's guilt? It is 
bowing her down to the ground ; it is sapping 
the springs of life, of enjoyment, of hope; it 
is crushing her more surely, more completely, 
than could any sorrow that she coald bear 
openly, or that she could oast off for a time 
by speaking about it to others. Tv a girl who 
has never had a secret in her life until now, 
the silence imposed upon her has been well 
nigh iotclerable, but she has borne it with as 
much fortitude as she could command, hoping | 
that Sic Wilfred would go away and the f 
wretched tragedy would soon be forgotten. 

_Bat this hope has been doomed to 
disappointment. Sir Wilfred has not gone ; 
the tragedy is not forgotten; and now she ] 


| man's nature, no romance, no lofty aim or 


| greed of gold, and the stranger and over- 


Miss Mary Bsrlow accused her, that the 
crime of which che has knowledge will be im- 
puted to herself, unless she at once points out 
the guilty one and helps to bring him to 
justice, 

Toat Leonard Catchbull is worse than an 


moment there ia a tap at the door, which ig 
gently opened, revealing Myra Barlow. 

“T am glad to see you are better, Miss 
Carew!" says the latter, advancing towarda 
the heiress and ignoring the frown with which 
Jenifer greets ber. 

‘Thank you,” responds Oonstance, 





enemy, she has felt for several days past. 

His burning eyes, which seem to gloat over 
her and covet her, bave more than once sent & | 
thrill of fear through her heart; for his; 
wooing, if such he calls it, is notlike that of ; 
other men. There is no chivalry in this 


delicate sentiment ; the greed of power, the 


mastering passion which he desecrates by the 
name of “love,” urge him on to any length 





and will make him alike, unscrupulous 


' and remorgzeless in the attainment of his 


purpose. 

Slowly this conviction has been gathering 
over Constance. To avoid the danger of} 
this a subtle instinct warned her, so she had 
given her servants orders to say that she was | 
“not at home’ when Mr. Catchbuill called, ! 
and this afternoon she believes that he forced 
himeelf into her presence to make her under- 
stand that she is completely in his power. 

Tn his power ! 

The thought had thrilled her heart with | 
terror, deprived her of consciousness ; and now , 


' phe lies here, pale and nerveless as a broken 


lily, crashed with despair, wondering help: | 
lessly what she can do, 

O!ld Jenifer watching her from a distance, 
and pretending to be interested in some five 


languidly. Bat the girl's preserce has a rasp- 
ing effeos upon her nerves ; it rouses her from 
the hopeless depression into which she had 
sunk after her return to consciousness, and if 
pute her at once on the qui vive for the spring- 
ing of another mine at her fees, 

Myra perceives this and does her best tc 
dissipate the apprehension; she seems bent 
Upon being amiabie, and she igvores the part 
she herself took in the little scene in the 
garden which caused Constance to faint. 

In very truth she does not know that it wag 
her question about that unlacky book thet did 
cause it, beoause she is ignorant of the 
Significance attached to the volume. 

Toast Leonard Catchbull hes some hold over 
Conetance, or is seeking to get her into bis 
power, she is keen. witted enough to understand, 
and though sbe has no real liking for the man 
herself, she feels that she is bound to help 
him to s certain extent in consideration of tha 
present he has given her, in view alro of 
possible presents to come. 

Myra is not positively a wicked girl, ani 
she wonld not herself Iay claim to any 
superlative amount of goodness. 

She has been trained in a bad school; has 
at various times been the toy, the slave or 
baffet of the various scholars in her aunt’a 
establishment. Her childhood was a miserable 


| 
: 
| ge it were |” 
| 


sewing upon which she is engaged, shakes her loveless childhood, and the sharp speeches 
head and mutters to herself. ;8he has heard, the petty tyranny she has 
‘Poor dearie, she’s got something on her occasionally endured, the envy, hatred, 
mind that she won't or can’t throw off. I mslice and uncharitableness that she bas felt 
wish she'd tell me what it is. 1’d soon make or that has come under her notice, have made 
an end of it!” | her intensely se'fi.n, and have taught her to 
She stitches away vigorously after this, acd judge the actions of men and women from her 
the silence is unbroken until Constance, own peculiarly low standard, 
uttering her thoughts sloud, says, wesrily,— It would not be true, however, to say that 
“I wish I conld go away and hide my- she is without good impulses, or that there 
self!" ; sre not some honest traits in her character ; 
‘‘ Hide yourself, dearie?'’ repeats the and, strange as it may seem, she really likeg 
woman in amszement, | Constance C.rew as well, or better, than sha 
“ Did I say that?” cries the girl in terror. likes anybody in the whole world except her- 
, ‘*Oh, I wish you'd go out of the room, Jenifer. self. 
; I'm go wretched, so micerable that I muet bo} ‘Your father and Mr. Balderson hava 
alone!” ‘gone to Natcombe Park,” she observes, 
‘* Don’t’ee take on like that, dearie,” says the .‘‘ Captain Carew told me to ask you to led 
old woman, soothingly. ‘‘ Why don’t’ee tell dinner be half-an-hoor later than usual.” 
me exactly what's the matter with’ee, and I’ll; Constance bows her head and makes no 
elp’ee all I can. Surely thee can trast old comm=n*. 
Jenifer, who's nursed thee from thy birth) ‘I am dying to go to Natcombe Park," 
continues Myra. ‘I have heard that it is a 
The old woman falls into a oarele:s magnifivent place: is it?” 
manner of speaking whenever she is excited,| ‘‘ Yes, I suppose it is,’ answers Constance, 
and now she comes to the girl's side, takes indifferently. : 
her hand in her own, and says, cosxingly,— | ‘‘Then, you don’t admire it?” persists 
‘Tell old Jenifer, dearie, what be amies Myra. 
with thee!”’ “I don’t say that; I have not thought 
"I osn't tell you, Jenifer!” replies Con. | about it,” replies Constance, becoming im- 
stance, with a groan, and with so much patient. 
mental agony expressed in her voice and; ‘Then with an effurt to change the subject, 
; Countenance that the woman groans likewise. | she asks, — 
‘It isn’t my eecret,” continues the girl, “‘ it} ‘Ia Mr. Balderson coming back to dinnez 
is something concerning another person that with my father? " 
troubles me so greatly!” “Yes, I think co," returns Myra. ‘' He 
‘Not thy own secret?” cries the woman! wasin a dreadfully excited condition when 
with sudden excitement. ‘Ayo, but I am you fainted, I believe be shook his fist in the 
glad isa fay, that I be. The sorrows of others face of Mr. Catchball when you were lying 
be never, the same burden to our backs as our on the ground, and said things to him that in 
own!” , any other country would have had to be 
“I don’t know!” replies Constance, | settled with pistols or swords, Mr. Cutoh- 
wearily. ‘' This sorrow is heavy enough, 1, bull, poor man, seemed quite ‘ flabergasted,’ 
oan tell it to no one, and yet——’’ ‘as I heard a country-woman sy the other 
She ends with a eigh that is almost a sob, day, and protested such admiration for you 
and old Jenifer regards her curiously. ; that our artist friend grew quite red in she 
‘You take things to hears too much, face and very angry. Imagine Mr. Balderson 
dearie | ’’ she says, with gentle reproof. ‘‘ You becomirg red and angry !"" 
should throw it off and try to forget it!” **I cannot imagine it,” replies Coastance, 
‘‘I do, sometimes!” responds the girl,| coldly, ‘* Mr. Balderson’s eyes show when he 
“but I can never forget it for long, they|issangry. Bat Iam fearfully tired, and I want 


; won't Jet me. But we won't talk about it any | to be quiet fora Jittle while before dinver. 


more, Jenifer. You cannot help me, though I | Jenifer,” she continues, with a glance at her 
know you would if you could!” , old nurse, “ will you tell cook that we may 
‘Tas fey,” replies the woman, and at this, have one or two more to dinner; and draw 
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that blind—I shall try to slesp for half-an- 
hour.” 

Jenifer obays, but Myra does nos move, 
and Constance is on the point of asking her 
to go when, the old woman being gone, the 
girl says, with half-repressed excitement,— 

“IT was waiting for her to go, I have & 
message for you.” 

‘*A message !"’ echoes Constance, in amaze- 
ment. ‘ A message! from whom?” 

“From Mr. Catchbull,” is the reply. 

From that man!” ejaculates Constance, 
with great disdain. 

‘* Yes. I can’s say that I like him myself,” 
Myra hastens to explain; ‘but when he was 
going away he managed to speak with me 
privately, and he bade me tell you that be must 
see youalone upon a matter of life and death. 
What be meant I can't tell yon; bat those 
were his words. He said he would keep any 
appointment you may make; but if you don't 

ke one he will be at the end of the railway 
eea-wall by Smugglers’ Cove to-morrow at 
eleven in the morning, and the following day 
at ix in the evening, and he hopes to meet 
you there. He told me to add that if you do 
not come he shall call here !"’ 

‘* He can please himself,” retorts Constance, 
stung to the qnick by the insolent tone of the 
message. “ You may tell him from me that 
I will neither make an sppointment nor keep 
one, and you will please add that i think ita 
great piece of impertinence upon his part to 
send me euch & message.” 

Her eyes flash, and the colour comes into 
her cheeks 2s she thus speaks. 

‘Well, I thoaght so too,” rejoins Myra, 
‘and I told him that I didn’t believe you 
would stand it.” 

“ No, I don’t often submit tamely to imper- 
kinenoe or treachery,’’ returns Constance, her 
eyes lingering with & meaning glance ag she 
meets Myra's guze. “ And now please leave 
me, I wish to ba alone,” 

‘*O4! of course, if you ask me to go, I must 
go.” grambles Myra, with her old sulky frown. 


Bas I waa going to tell you I have had & | 1.40 ne has felt w little anxious about his 


letter from Aunt Oarrie telling me such a 
fanny story aboat Margaret Saunderson.” 

*'T oan hear abont is some other time,” 
exclaims Constance, ‘I want to be alone now;"’ 
and she springs from the couch upon which 
ehe has been reclining, and with an imperious 
movement of the hand of whivh she is scarcely 
conacious, points to the door. 

Myra ceserves this, and she knows it. In 
the first place she is not here aa an ordinary 
guest, bui is only staying in the house upon 
sufferance; and, in the second, she had no 
business to come into the bedroom aninvited, 
uo lady possessed of any good taste would 
have done so, still leas would she have per- 
sisted in staying when it was so very evident 
that her presence was unwelcome. 

But her visit snd the message she has 
brought have done Constance good. They 
have roused her from the lethargy of despair 
into which ehe had temporarily fallen. They 
have stirred into activity all the resistance 
and fortituie of which she is capable; and as 
she paces the room in which she is at length 
alone, she musea thoughtfally, — 

* That man, Catchball, thinks that I am in 
his power. He has been trying to make me 
rely upon him or fear him all along; but he 
will find it impossible to do either. My soul 
revolis at any compact with him. My only 
pafety lies in fearless defiance. I have no 
doubt shat be will cause me great pain, great 
mortification. He may even accuse me of 
haviog murdered that unfortunate man with 
my own hands; bus I shall know that I am 
innocent, Sir Wilfred will know it also; and 
atthe last, even though he condemns himself, 
he will savs me! I Know that he will; I could 
Stake my life upon hia generosity, and his 
sonse of justice. Perhaps it is not strange 
that he is silent now, when no ove else ig susg- 
pectec ; bat he will apesk ous manfully when 
i amin danger. Aad after all I am quite 
Bure that he never meant to hart that wretched 

he didn’t know him. Perhaps he was 


man—nhe 





insane ; he looked strange and pale, and hunted. 
I thought I saw fear in his eyes when I was 
in the railway carriage with him. Oh, what 
would I not give to know what really did 
happen!" 

She paces the room with troubled steps as 
she thos muses—a tall, graceful, white-robed 
figure, her golden-brown hair disordered and 
pushed away from her temples, while it fallain 
great waves and loose curls a shining mass 
far down her back, like a rich mantilla care. 
lessly worn by the owner. 

Very lovely she Ilooke, with something more 
than the mere beauty of colour and expres: 
sion ; and old Jenifer, opening the door of the 
room gently, thinking her young lady is asleep, 
stands and regards her with amazement, 
astonished at the change. 


She does not venture to make any remark, | 


however, but retreats unobserved, closing the 
door after her, while Constance continues 
to soliloquise, 

“ Yes, he would save me, no doubi, for he 
loves me; bat he would feel a0 degraded in my 
eyes that he would never dare to look at 
me again, Bat why do I talk, why do I 
think like this ?"’ she continues, passionately. 
His life would be in danger, isin danger ; and 
if thia hatefal man pursues me, even my silence 
will not save Sir Wilfred.” 

She covers her face with her hands as she 
arrives at this concludion ; but tears do not 
come to relieve her burning eyelids, and after 
a few minutes she grows more calm, and, 
throwing herself upon her knees by the side 
of her couch, she prays as she has only learnt 
to pray since this great sorrow came upon her ; 
she pours out her soul in an agony of entreaty 
for help and guidance from Him to whom 
His believing children have never appealed in 
vain. 

When her father returns to dinner, bringing 


| Eric Baldersgon with him, Constance looks 


more cheerfal and animated than she hag 
done for some time past, and Captain Oarew 
is glad to observe it, for more than orce of 


| daughter's health; and the manner in which 


she fainted thia afternoon, without any 
apparent cause, bas troubled him consider- 


| ably. 


Myra ig not quite so talkative as usual; 
indeed, she looks sulky, and responds to all 
questions addressed to her with a brief “ yes’ 
and ‘'no,” after a manner that is not strange 
to Constance or to Mr. Balderson, who have 
both known her previously ; bat it is novel to 
Captain Carew, and he mentally concludes 
that if she is going to indulge in ill-temper, 
the sooner her visit comes to a close the 
better. 

Eric Balderson watches Constance nar- 
rowly, though he does not seem to look at her, 
The expression of her countenance, the tones 


| of her voice, are not lost upon him; and he 


comes reluctantly to the conclusion that she 


| has some secret source of anxiety which she 


| even surmise, 


will not, or cannot, impart to her friends. 
What the natare of this seoret is he cannot 
That it can reflect no discredis 


| upon herself he feels convinced; bat for a 
| young girl to have a secret of any kind is 


always ® serious matter, and it increases in 
gravity when that girl is an heiress, because 
there are go many unprincipled people who in 
that cace will trade upon her feara. 

He has mentally constituted himself her 
guardian knight against all comers, and he 
is wondering how best he can serve her, when 
Captain Carew says, in an unusually festive 
tone,— 

‘TI have accepted an invitation for you fo- 
morrow, Connie." 

‘Indeed, papa?" asks his daughier, with 
sudden apprehension in her eyes. 

‘Yes. Sir Wilfred's siater, Mes, Luxmoor, 


and her husband will arrive at the Park this 
evening, and I promised that we will all go 
and have luach with them to-morrow." 
There is a moment's silence, during which 
Constance successfally straggles with a sigh 


that would sound like a sob; then she gays, 
quietly,— 

“T like Mre. Luxmoor, and shali be glad to 
meet her again.’’ 

“And I shall see Nutcombe Park!" 
exclaims Myra, the sulky expression vaniah- 
ing from her countenance. ‘‘ How delightful! 
Are you invited also, Mr. Baléerson?” 

The artist replies in the affirmative, and 
Captain Carew talks about Major Luxmoor 
and his wife and family, until the ladies rise 
from table, and Constance goes straight to the 
drawing-room. 

A delicious breeze hae sprung up this ever- 
ing. the French windows are wide cpen, and 
although there are two large shaded jamps in 
the room, and twilight ia deepening, the light 
is low and indistinct, and Constance walks to 
the window, and leaning against the door, 
stands gazing at the stars which are shining 
brilliantly in the gathering gloom. 

Her knowledge of astronomy is simply shat 
of a school-girl, but she thinka she recognises 
the red planet Marys, and the words of one of 
Longfeliow's poems come into her mind, and 
she repeate softly to berself,— 


‘* The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art 
Who readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.’’ 


‘* Yes, I must suffer and be strong,” she 
thinks, with deep light in her eyes, and a feei- 
ing in her heart that Divine help will be given 
| toher; and thus absorbed, she turna slowly, to 
| find Eric Balderson by her side. 

‘The air is soft and balmy, let us go into 
| the garden,” he says, quietly. 

And she without hesitation complies, little 
| thinking of what is to follow, 








CHAPTER XIV. 
‘DRAWN FROM MEMORY.” 


For @ little while the young couple walk 
slowly to and fro over the velvet-like lawn, 
within view of the wiadows of the house, bat 
appearing from thence like two moving 
shadows against the darker shadowa of the 
treee. 

A nightingale is singing to his mate, and 
| Constance and Eric listen to his song, while 
|the perfume of roses, the scent of verbena, 
'and the fragrance froma hundred blossoms 
| is wafted in the air, mingled with the distant 
strains of an old-fashioned song, which Myra 
is singing to please Captain Carew. 

The girl's voice is far from faultless, but st 
| this distance its imperfections disappear, and 
| the refrain comes like a message to the heart 
of one of the couple. 





‘For as gold must be tried by fire, 
So the heart must be tried by pain.” 


Aa the song dies away on the evening air, 
Constance breathes an involuntary sigh, and 
says aloud, buias though she were speaking 
to herzelf,— 

‘“‘T suppose that is true; the heart must be 
tried by pain?" 

“It ia trae of some people more than of 
others,” responds the artist, slowly and 
thonghtfulty, just as there are different kinds 
of pain, There is physical pain, and mental 
pain; the pain inflicted apon us by others, 
the mental anguish that we bricg upon onr- 
selves by our’ own misdeeds. This latter 
must be the greatest pain of all.” 

** Yes, it must be,” she asgents, and then 
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¢here is silence between them, a silence which 
neither dares to break. 

Her thoughts indeed are not here, they are 
with Sir Wilfred Marshall. She is thinking 
of the agony of mind he must saffer at the 
roficction that he has deprived a fellow 
creature of his life. Talk of pain, indead; 
what pain that she may have to bear can bs 
compared to the torments which his ont- 
raged conscience mart hourly inflict apon him, 

And yet, when the picture she has conjared 
up before her mental vision is as laridas it 
can be, she suddenly remembers that the 
Baronet’s countenance gives no evidertve of 
sadh a conflict of feeling. Whenever ste sees 
him he is bright, sunny, and cheerful, to all 
appearance @ man who has nota single care 
upon his shoulders; the lasé man-in the world 
one would suppose to carry about with hima 
guilty seoret. 

Bat she ia startled from this train of 
thought by hearing Eric Balderson say: 
‘: Moat pata is curable whether it be-mental 
or physical, and it ia a mistake foranybody 
to goin for grataitoug martrydom." 

‘That of course,” she assents gravely, 
‘bat sometimes pain is forced upom you by 
shetyranny of ciroumstances,” 

‘Ag how?” he aske, soarosly realizing 
et pag tempting her to betray her ‘seoret to 


‘You might bscome acquainted: with: the 
fact that a friend had committed: a serious 
crime; he may not even suspect that you 
know of it, and meanwhile the secret ie so 
heavy upon your hearé that the crime might 
almos#'ba your own; that is what I call 
having pain forced upon you,” 

“Tfit wera really a crime that my friend 
had-oommitted, I should feel that I owed it to 
the community af large to denounce him, and 





| Oscugied with the steps 


let jastioa take ita coursa,’’ he says sternly, | 


‘' As law-abiding citizans, we have no right to | 


ghield a forger or a murderer.” 

“ Bat suppose the crime were the result of 
accident, were committed on the impulse of 
4he moment, perhaps in self-defence, what 
would you do then?”’ she asks, and there ie 
& Suppressed eagerness in her voice and 
manner, which makes the case seem more real 
shan suppositious, 

‘I should still expose him, and let the 
degree of his innocence or the amount of his 
temptation p'ead for him before the proper 
tribunal,” is his unyielding response. 

“If the case wera mine, if I were the 
criminal, would you acouse:- ms?" she asks 
suddenly, and coming to an abrapt stand. 
still, waiting for his reply. 

He fixes his eyes upon hers; those bright 
penetrating eyes which seem as though they 
wWoald piercs the darknesa gathering over 
them, He is a jast man, and has often 
expressed his belief shat the daty a man owes 
40 society ia greater than any individual can 
claim at his hande; bat now ashe looks at thia 
beantifal girl, upoa whose earoest counte- 
nance the rays of the rising.moon are at shia 
moment shiaing, he fiads all his theories 
vanish before the mighty power of love by 
which she draws him to her, and he answers 
slowly, almost solemnly,—‘' No; if the case 
were yours, I should spare you, bacause I love 
you.” 

‘‘Tamanswered.and justified!’ she says, 
slowly, and. she tarnsto walk towards the 
Drench window at which Myra is now stand- 
ing 

He shivers:as. though he.had received a 
blow, for she hax taken no notice of his 
avowed love, aa though the worda meant 
nothing bat the moat careleas expression of 
friendship ; and her assertion, “ I am jastified,” 
implies, if he could believe it possible, thas she 
loves some man as passionately and hopelessly 
43 he loves her, 

Bat this interpretation of her meaning 
seems improbable, and he would pursae the 
subject, if Myra, were not even now on her 
Way to join them, 

“Captain Csrew wants you and Mr, 














Balderson to come and sing to him," remarks | 








the girl, addressing Constance. ‘'I suggested 
that we should all go down to the promonade 
and hear the band play, bat he doesn’t seem 
to care about it!” 

*‘No, I shoald not care to go either!” res 
plies Constance. ‘' We will have some music 
at home,” and she walks towards the house, 
Myra and the artist foliowing her. 

Nothing more occurs this evening to 
distinguish it from other evenings that have 
gone before or that may follow, and yet ii 
will always be remembered by Hric Balderson, 
perhaps because of thse- exquisite pain and 
tantatizing pleasure by whion it is marked. 

For Oonstanca treats him with the easy 
confidences of a brothar or a cousin, between 
whout and herself the thought of marriage 
can never come, 

She has no snoaght of flirtingor coquetting ; 
in pxintof fact she hag not fally restised the 
significance of his declaration-of love. 

That he likes her very mach she has always 
felt, bat ha never singled her out for his 
attentions when he used to meet her ai 
Deaborough House; and although she hag 
seen him almo3t daily since he has be3n in 
Teignmouth, he haz been more with her 
father and Sir Wilfred Marshall than with 
her, and he has never made an effort to 
monopolive her attension or to talk with hor 
alone, 

Moreover the dreadfal seoret which she 
hides-in ber heart, and the love whioh she 
feste for the man whom that secret concerns, 
seem to single her out from other girls, to 
make marriage impossible, and to cause hor 
to shrink with repagaance from the idea of 
cong teat, 

So now she plays and sings to please her 
father and amuse her gasats, her mind more 
which Leonard 
Catchball may take in consegaenca of her 
refasal to meet him, than with the tender 
sentimeats expressdd ia tha songs to which 
sue gives utterance. Shelly wrote,— eo 


‘Our sweetest songs are those 


Which tell of saddest thought.” 


Eric Balderaoa's songa are paréicalarly 
Bad in their sentiments to-night, bat’ tere is 
@ charm and iadividaality aboat them, that 
appeals to the hearts of hia hearers ; and when 
at length he rises rather saddenly from the 
piano and takes a hasty leave, mauséering: 
someshing aboat-having forgotten an engage- 
ment, Csptain Carew remarks indalgently of 
his departed gaeat,— 

“Splendid fellow; with aW the fice and 
eccentricities of genias I consider it a privi- 
lege to have kaowa him,” 

** Yes, he's very nioa, bat he's rather odd,” 
assents Myra, and go the sabjeot drops. 

The next morning, directly Myra wakes, she 
Springs out of bed and pulls aside her blind, 
to see what kind of a day it bids fair to ba, 

Ai yet there is a haze over the sea, but that 
may clear up later on, or is may be the coming 
rain, for whioh the farmers in particalar are 
devoutly praying. 

*[ do hope it will be fine,” muses the 
scheming, selfish girl, ‘‘ because [ want to look 
my bess; and there is one comfort, though I 
am so awlally young, Iam qaite a contrags to 
Mias Carew. She is fair, and grand, and 
sometimes dall, and I am dark and bright, 
and fall of vivacity, except when it's too*muach 
troable to exert myaelf, And if I only could 
settle myself well in life (my aunts will never 
do it for me) I shoald be able to crow over all 
the girls who have snubbed me, What a 
glorious revenge I should have to be sare ; 
bas I shall go to sleep for a couple of hours, 
or T shall be tired before the day is over.” 

Woaen. she opens her eyes again rain is fall- 
ing heavily, and she fally anticipates, 
when she comes dowa to breakfast, to hear 
that the visit will not be paid to-day. 

Bat ehe is agreeably surprised so find that 
this will not be so, for Osptain Oarew in 
answer to her inquiry, says,— 





we should ride there in any case. Iam piadk 
to see this rain, it will do a worid of good, 
You will ba ready at twelve o'clock, wan’) 
you, Consiance?” 

The anzwer is in the afficmative, Constance 
has made no attempt to shirk shia visit ; t0 do 
80, she knows, would only excite remark. 

{tis pars of the pain and suffering she has 
to bear, to sea the beautifal domain which 
might be her home, to be in the presence of 
the man she loves, to know tha‘ he is eager ta 
take her to his heart, and yet to have to tura 
away in silence, rejasting it all bacange of that 
unconfessed crime shat stands batween thea, 

Bat she hae promised herself ‘to sufferand 
bs strong,’ and so well does she suvcsed in 
her efforts #0 appear cheerfal, that no one, 
looking at her, could saspaot the struggle is 
costs her. 

As Oaptaia Oarew surmised, the rain ooases 
jast before they ara about to etart. Tae san 
shines brillisatly, and the air is fragrant wish 
the perfume of grasges, and flswars, and traaa, 
all geatefal for the rain, whioh has laid the 
duasé and refreshed the parchad vegetation. 

“T oan understand now the enthasiasm 
with which some writera spaak of Devonshire 
lanes, and of the hedgerowg of old Eagtand,” 
remarks Myra, feeling that it will ba wise to 
be ohatsyandagresable, ‘Could anything ba 
more lovety than.that bank,” ahe adda, poias- 
ing to @ sida of the road, along which ransa 
coisy, silvery rill, while on the rising bank 
beyond wave pampas grasa and a few low 
palms,. the rest of the ground covered with 
laxariant feroa and wild flowers—a very 
wildecness of natural beauty.” 

‘| Yas, it ia pretty,” aszenta Captain Carag, 
‘*bat itia private propersy, and paré of N}- 
combs Park.” 

Myra laagha, aad surmises that Sie Wilfred 
Marshall must be a very happy man, owning, 
as he doas, sach an extensive estate; and sha 
grows qiite excited when the carriage passsa 
the lodge gates, and they drive up the toag 
avenne so tha mansion that stands at the head 
of the Comba, 

“' Waata magnificsnt house ; it looks likes 
Greek temple!” ories Myra, with delight. 

‘‘A barbarous bailding for sach a aite,’’ 
returna Captain Carew. ‘Is was Sir Wil- 
feed’s predecessor who pulled dowa the front 
of his house, and pat this Gresian fagaile 
upon is, Ha built an exquisite little onacch 
$00; it stands bayond the house. Bas tna 
church is Gothic; thought he’d have variety, 
I suppose." 

‘* He hag a charch #09, has he?” ejaculates 
Mora, lost in admiration of all aroand her, 
and wondering, meanwhile, how Oonatanca 
oan ba so indiffazent to the possessor of shis 
beautifal domain, 

Sir Wilfred meets them in the entrance 
hall, His blae eyes smile, and hia fias face 
beam3 with pleasure ag he takes Constanca’s 
hand, and says, cordially,— 

‘Thank you forcoming, It isa long tina 
singe you have honoared my house with your 
presence.” 

Tae young lady bowa in acknowledgment 
of his greatiag, while he shakes hands with 
Myra and the Captain, Taen she aski,— 

‘¢ Mes. Laxmoor hes-arrived, I sappose?" 
‘Oa, yes,” is the reply. ‘She is in the 
nursery with Teddy, who needs the aid of his 
nurse, governess and mother to teach him hia 
alphabet. I will send and let her know you 
are here. Ah, here she coms,” 

And, as he speaks, a tall, matronly lady, 
older than himself, but fait and very like 
him, makes her appearance and welcomes 
them graciously, 

She and Constance, though too far apart in 
point of age to be intimate friends, ara well 
acquainted; and no doubt Sir Wilfred has 
hinted to his sister his hopes with regard to 
the fair heiress. In any case, she gives moat 
of her attention to our heroine, whom che 
takes off to the nursery to renew her aoqaaint- 
ance with Teddy, # youngster of six, who wag 
only three when they last met. 





‘ Siay at home for the rain? Oh dear no; 


Myra might come to the nursery also if she 
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[CONSTAXCE PACES THE ROOM WITH TROULED SIEPS AS SHE MUSES ON WHAT IS BAPPENING 1) 


liked, but she prefers talking with the gentle. 
men, of whom there are now four, Eric 
Balderson having just arrived. 

Major Loxmoor is a portly, middle aged 
man, who has left the army, and with whom 
Captain Carew finds it pleasant to talk about 
old campaiguing days, s0 Myra can rattle on 
to her heart's content with her host and the 
wrtiet for listeners. 

Bir Wilfred ie bright, cheerfal and genial as 
usual ; bat Mr, Balderson is not quite himself 
\0 day. 

His face looks more worn than usual, and a 
certain dalness seems to be upon him ontil 
Constance reappears, when such a distinct 
vhapge comes over his countenance and in his 
singularly brilliant eyes, that Sir Wilfred per- 
seives it and promptly recognises the cause, 

Lanocheon is announced, and Sir Wilfred 
offers hia arm to Constance, who takes it 
with inward nervousness, and thus side by 
side they lead the way to the dining room, 
tullowed closely by the others, 

A hand:zome couple,— 


‘* So stately his form and so lovely her face !"’ 


that the servants might well look at them 
with respectfal admiration, and afterwards 
disouss among themselves the probability of 
tne young lady one day becoming their mis- 
tress. 

Nothing of any moment oconrs at Inncheon. 
Tae conversation does not flsg neither at any 
Lime is it particularly brilliant; and as soon 
»@ the meal is over they all go out into the 
grounds, Myra being importunate in her 
‘esire to see all the beauties and curiosities on 
ine estate. 

‘And I want to go into the little church. 
Is is real church, isn’s it, Sir Wilfred?” 

‘It ia the private chapel belonging to the 
house,”’ he replies, carelesely. 

“Yea, but it has been consecrated, hasn’s 
it?'’ she asks, 

* Certainly,'’ he replies. 


] 


Then he orders a servant io fetch the key, 
and presently they are all standing in the 
sacred edifice, the windows of which are of 
stained glace, the seats of cedar, and the pillars 
of Devonshire marble, 

Is is comparatively speaking a small build. 
ing, of course; but the whole of the interior 
is exquisitely finished, and Myra, who seems 
= devoured by a desire for information, 
asks — 

**Do you ever have service here, Sir Wil. 
fred?” 

“ Sometimes, but not often," he replies. 

‘Then you keep a private chaplain? ’’ she 
persists, 

**No, I don’t,” he answers, ‘‘my family is 
too emall; but a neighbouring clergyman 
comes himself, or spares me one of his curates 
when I want service here,”’ he explains. 

‘Then one could really be married in this 
church ? '’ cries Myra, almost gleefally. 

** Yes, no doubt,” he assents. 

**Oh, I should love to be married here!” 
she exclaims. ‘‘ Wouldn’s you, Miss Carew?” 

Constance affects not to hear her, but the 
question is repeated, and to our heroine's 
highly wrought nerves it seems as though con- 
versation were suspended, and all present are 
ens aud listening for her reply. 

**No, I should not like to be married any- 
where!" she says coldly, and turns away, 
while Myra remarks, sotto voce,— 

**T don't believe that story !” 

Bat rain has come on sgain, and they basten 
back to the house. Major Loxmoor and Cap- 
tain Carew repair co the billiard.room, and 
the rest of the party amuse themselves by 
looking at a collection of drawings and paint. 
ings, the ms jority of which have been executed 
by Sic Wilfred Marshall, though there are 
likewise ® good many that have been brought 
hither by Erio Balderson. 

‘‘ Dear me, Sir Wilfred, I had no idea that 
you were an artist,”’ exclaims Myra, in her 
| most grown up tone and manrer, 








‘I am only an amateur,” he responds; 
modestly. 

“Bir Wilfred has a wonderfal faculty for 
catching a likeness,” says Balderson, gene- 
rously, ‘ You might show Miss Carew the 
portrait you took of me the other day,” he 
continues, addressing hie host. 

After a little hesitation Sir Wilfred com- 
plies, and a very large portfolio containing 
drawing: in pencil, crayon, and water-colours 
is brought into the room, and Eric Balder- 
son's portrait is produced, and greatly 
admired. 

Bat there are other portraits here, and 
Constance turns them over carelessly, not 
wisbing to seem quite indifferent, yet carefal 
not to sppear too deeply interested. 

She bas almost exhausted the pile before 
her, when sory of terror involuntarily escapes 
her, as she looks upon a roughly sketched and 
coloured portrait of a man, the sight of whick 
5 every vestige of colour from her cheeks 
and lips. 

Her ory is taken to mean ‘' Who is thie ?"" 
and an expression of vexation passes over the 
Baronet’s face, as he takes the drawing from 
her hand, and says, evasively,— 

“I drew that from memory. You don’t 
know the original,” and he returns the sketch 
to the portfolio, while she walks to one of the 
windows, where, unobserved for the moment, 
she can wring her hands, and struggle to 
regain her self. poseession ; for the sketch made 
from memory is the portrait of the man with 
whom she travelled from Paddington to 
Exeter; the same whom she had seen shot 
out of the railway ocarrisge, in the tunnel 
between Dawlish ani Teignmouth. 


(To be continued.) 
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A pvoa shonld only be fed once daily, and 
should be allowed an ounce of food for every 








} pound he weighs. 
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SWEETHEART AND WIFE. 


Tomei athena 
CHAPTER I. 


“Tr is no use talking, Sandwood,” ssid 
Captain Hythe, firmly ; ‘‘ Mies Vandale knows 
my deocieion, and muat abide by it, If I mar. 
ried her I should be a wretched man, because 
I conld never trust her.” 

* Youare an awfally hard judge,” Gregory 
Sandwood answered, vexedly. ‘The girl is 
h.nestly fond of you, and her only fault against 
you has been a little natural ccquetry. You 
might remember that she is very young—only 
eighteen. When she comes to the years of 
Ci-cretion she will be more sedate,” 

“And in the meanwhile,’’ questiomed 
Captain Hythe, arching his brows, ‘‘am I to 
be tortured by her vagaries? "’ 

“Once a wife, she would have no thought 
for any one save you; indeed, if you overlook 
her very mild flirtation wirh Birkett, I am 
sure ycu will have no cause to complain in 
the future. If you love her (and 1 believe 
you do) you will forgive and forget what at 
the worst was only a venialerror. You can’t 
expect her to have the wiedom of your thirty 
years."’ 

‘' Did she send you here to plead her cause, 
Sandwood ?” 

‘Yes; that is I cffered to come, and she 
was grateful. You see we have been like 
brother and sister for years, and she could 
confide ker trouble to me. Then, too, I can- 
not endure seeing Meg unbappy: she was 
always so blithe and cheery, Come, Hythe, 
let me take @ consoling message to her.”’ 

“No,” said the Captain, steadily, ‘I will 
not do that; and if any other man than 
yourself had ventured to broach thia sub 
ject I would bave kioked him ont of the 
place. Look here, Gregory, I loved Meg 


fand thinks in conventional grooves, 


[PRONE UPON THE FLOOR LAY MEG'S FATHER, WITH A DRE‘DFUL WOUND UPON THE TEMPLE 1) 


Vandale with all my heart; 1 love her now” 
(flashing duskily), ‘but I will not trast my 
life's bappiness to a born coquette. Oar en- 
gagement was & mistake from the first. I 
knew it even when I asked her to be my wife, 


She is a little untamed creature. She drives 
& manto madness. My ideal woman ig——”’ 


‘One who has no will but yours,’’ inter. 
rupted Gregory, ‘‘whose ideas are a faint 
reflection of your own, who moves and acts 
I wish 
you joy of such a treasure. For my own part 
I prefer a woman of marked individuality.” 

‘Each to his taste,” Hythe said, coldly; 
‘‘and my wife must be beyond reproach, I 
am sorry you undertook this errand, Sand- 
wood, It will engender bitter feeling between 
us. 

* Can you wonder at that?” questioned the 
younger man, quickly. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
highly I esteem Meg, or what a warm true 
heart she has. Hythe, I would ask no mana 
favour for myself, but I oan be homble for 
that poor child’s sake. Forgive and forget!" 

“One thing I will eay, and then you must 
consider the subject closed, unless you wish to 
insult me. Mies Vandale went to the Birketts' 
picnic sgainst my expressed wish, and she 
flirted outrageously with young Birkett ; tbat | 
she cannot deny nor I forget.” 

“Bhe does not seek to do 0,” hotly ; ‘‘and 
you forbade ber to sbare in an innocent jaunt 
because of your absurd jealousy. You were 
like a dogin the manger, you would not go 
youreelf, and you would not consent to Meg 
going. What girl of spirit would endure such 
masterful treatment ? Well, she disregarded 
your wish, and went. She would let no one 
see how much your conduct pained her, and 
80 she accepted and even encouraged Birkett’s 
attentions—boping in a girlish way to show 





you that others could appreciate her society. 
I don’t blame her in the least, Poor lissle - 





Meg!" i 


“‘Sappore you try to congole her?’ sneerod 

ythe, 

‘You shan’t take that tone with me,” 
Gregory answered; ‘she and I have been 
brother and sister too long to admit of any 
other relationship between us. Good heavens, 
Hythe! is there nothing I can say to move 
you?" 

“Nothing. I wonder Misa Vandale should 
cheapen herself to plead with me after the very 
decisive letter I wrote. I go back to England 
next week, and although I don't pretend I 
shall forget her, I hope in time her memory 
will grow @ painless one to me. I am leaving 
the service, you know, very shortly, and I owe 
it to my family and position to marry. 
shall be guided by reason and not infatuation 
in my choice this time.” 

‘* Whatever your choice ie,” Gregory aa- 
swered, quickly, ‘‘I hope you will repent it, 
You will be sorry one day for this night’s 
work—I shall live to see it—and for the 
remainder of your stay in Somatra, I should 
be glad if you will remember we are friends 
no more!" 

“Is it not enough,” cried Hythe, ‘that I 
must lose my promised wife—must I lose my 
best feiend too?" i 

‘You have only yourself to blame,’ said 
Gregory, and without another word he swung 
out of tha verandah, and, passing beneath 
fragrant trees, made his way to the road. The 
great moon shone above, furrounded by 
myriad brilliant stars; the soft air, redolent 
with countless perfomes, fanned his heated 
brow, and the night-birds gave out exquisite 
melodies to his deaf ears. 

How could he face Meg? How conld he 
tell her Roland Hythe’s harsh decision? 

‘* T would rather face a hundred guns than 
do it,” he eaid, under bis breath; and as he 
neared her home he slackened his steps, 
delaying the evil moment ss long #8 he might. 
Bat he came to it at last; a long, rambling 
white houce of one storey only, and surrounded 
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by a verandah covered with lovely tropical / 
creepers. The grounds were large and 
exquisitely kept, for Mr. Vandale was a man 
of substance, and known throughoas Sumatra 
asa “sbhrewd"’ merchant, 

Grogory Sandwood went reluctantly up the 
wide path, and, when he reached the verandah, 
a white figure rose from the depths of an 
American chair and confronted him. It was 
& young girl's figure, lissom and lovely, clad 
in clinging white garments; the face was 
small and flower-like—jast now as white as 
the trailing robes; thers was not a regular 
feature in it, but to have changed it would not 
have been to improve it. 

The brow was broad and low, open as a 
child’s; the nose straight and delicate, the 
eyes bezel and well fringed ; the mouth had all 
a child’s* sweetness, the chin all a wontan’s 
firmmess; and brow, cheek and throat were 
shaded by rippling masses of warm brown | 
hairy, The level beamsof the tropical mecn | 
fell all athwart the lovely form and sorrowfal ' 
eager face, and as Gregory mest her question | 
ing gaze his heart sank. He would hide 
uothing from her, he would show her the 
érath in all its horrid nakedness; he would 
not leave her any hope to keep alive the love 
she cherished for Roland Hythe—better slay 
i¢ at cnce, 





“One can bear so much in youth ; who cares for | 

the swift sharp pain ? , 

And the two-edged sword of truth cuts deep, 
but it leaves no stain.” 





She came forward to meet hias with slender, 
outstretched hand, trying, poor child, (and 
trying vainly), to smile. 

** You have seen him,” she said, her voice 
all broken and faint: “‘do not keep me in 
suspeness; tell me what he said to you.” 

* He ssid,” answered Gregory, slowly, ‘‘ ha 
would not truat bis life’s happiness to a born : 
soquette.” 

“Go on,"’ she said, with pale lips, as he 
paneed and 'ooked at her. “It would be cruel 
&indnesgs to hide the truth from me now.” 

* He returns to England next week; he 
will nos forgive you; and he intends to marry 
ata not far distant date, and this time he 
will be guided by reason and nod infataa- 
tion.” 

The girl drew her breath hard as she leaned 
against the trellis work. 

‘‘Tam glad, you are makiog it so plain,” 
ahe said, in a strange voice. ‘* There must be 
no misnnoderstandiog, Gregory. You are sare, 
quite sare, you have made no mistake? You 
@¥e qnite certain he is inexorab'e 7?” 

“Qaise, Meg, my dear litsle Meg, you must 
forges him.” 

She litved her white face then. 

“ What is it to forget?’ she asked, “Oh! 
mercy becomes the strong. Gregory! Gre- 
gory! there is nothing I would not forgive 
him;” and as she stood there in the white 
light of tae moon, twisting her slender fingers 
sonvulsively together, his heart was very gore | 
for her. 

‘You are young,” he began, lamely; bat 
she interrupted guickly,— 

“IT have all the more time for grief and 
repentance. Oa, men! men! how oruel you | 
are! What bardens you make poor women | 
bear. Gregory” (ander her breath), “ there is 
not any hope for me?” 

“Not any, Meg. I dare nob deceive you. 
Hythe is a bard man.” 

Her chia sank upon her breast, and fora 
little while sbe was silent; then she looked 
up, smiling with a visible efford, 

“All ia for the best, Gregory. Don’t look 
at meso sadly. Iam not going toory. I—I 
am nos mach hors. Ia time I too shall forget, , 
I amveso. young yet; and weeping may endare 
for a night, bas joy comea with the morning. 
I thank you for your kind offices, One day 
perhaps, | may prove my gratitude by serving 
you. Bat. now let me go. I have had a ; 
shook. I—I must ba alone, Good-night, 
and Heaven bless you!" and then she flitted © 





away noiselecsly as & ghost, and the door 
closed behiad her slender form. 

Sadly and slowly Gregory Sandwood bent 
his steps towards home; angry with Hythe, 
and fall of deepest pity for the girl whose 
heart was as an open book to him. 

Reaching her room, Meg proceeded with 
Steady hand to light herlamp. She was un- 
natarally pale and quiet, and her lips were 
set in a hard line as she opened her desk and 
wrote a few rapid lines to Roland Hytho, 


“T have heard your decision and am ocon- 
tent to abide by it. I do not think the fault 
was wholly mine (20s then I am prejadicesd) 
Bat however that may bs, for any pain you 
may have inflicted upon me I fally and freely 
forgive you. There is uot an angry thought 
in my heart agains$ yous I hope your fatare 
may bes happy and prosperous one; shat 
this temporary cloud may be the only one to 
diay the horizon of your life, and that the 
women you will one day call wite will maka 
ample atonearent to you for the wrong I did 
you. I herewith retarm your presenta—retain- 
ing nothiag bat your letters and portrait. 
For the rest I hava nothing to say bat good. 
bye, and Heaven bless you. “Mra.” 


Thew; heving finished her task, she lay 


, down, bat not to rest. She spent the long 


night vigil in weeping and praying, rising in 


' the morning hesvy-eyed and unrefreshed, 


Toon she despatched hor letter and packet to 
Osptain Hythe's quarters. 


He was-at breakfast, but he Ieft the meal. 


untouched whem hs saw the familiar hand. 
writing; and as he read the words she had 
written, a moment hia heart melted towards 
her, and he was fain to forgive and forget, 


| Bat by natare he was suspicious and jealons, 
' and so controlled his more generous impulse, 


thereby laying up much misery for himself in 
the time to come. 

He hardened his heart against the girl he 
really loved, and set himself steadily to work 
to prepare for the homeward j»urney. 

In those six wretched days he saw nothing 
of Meg Vandale. She kept herself rigidly 
secladed, and though he longed for a farewell 
glimpse of the face which once had made hia 
joy, he would not sesk to see her, neither did 
hs see Gregory Sandwood. He wawsorry that 
he held aloof, for Gregory and he had once 
been staunch friends, aud it but increased hia 
bitterness against Mez when hoe remembered 
that for her sake Gregory had cast him off. 

In a melancholy mood he stcod on the deck 
of the Serapis; other folks were surrounded 
by tearfal friends. There was no one to wish 
him god-speed, no one to murmur words of 
farewell and regres, 

He lifted hia eyes and looked towards the 
quay, snd then he gave a great start; for there, 
all alone, stood Meg, the girl he loved and atill 
loved against his will. 

She was white as wax, there was not one 


| trace of her old vivacity in the sorrowfal 


young face, the wild, beseeching eyes which 
met and held his fast a moment. 

Slowly she raised her hands, stretching them 
towards him entreatingly, and the white lips 
quivered, the tears fell unheeded down her 
wasted cheeks, and a sob shook the slender 
frame. 

Jast a moment he felt compelled to go to 


4 her, but sgsin he hardened his heart. With 


& gestare of cold farewell, he tarned and 
walked to the opposite end of the deck. When 
he ventured to icok again she was gone, and 
the biankness of despair came upon him. 

He loved her and had rejected her: would 
they ever meet again? 

Leaving the quay, Meg Vandale went har- 
riediy homewards, not knowing in any way 
how she reached ‘Tie Bangalow.” Her 
father met her in the verandah. 

‘‘He has gone?’ he questioned, putting an 
arm about her, 

“‘ He has gone," she answered, heavily. ‘I 


| shall never see him again.” 


‘‘ And that is well for you. He was too 


harsh & keeper for my litile girl, Dear, it ig 
hard for you to bear jast now, but you are 
young and will soon forges.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall forget,” she answered in 
the same level tones. ‘Never fear, dear 
daddy ; but jast now I want to be alone,” and 
80 he let her pasa to her own room, and ao one 
saw her again that day. 

The pested heiress, the pride and darling of 
hor father’s heart, lay prone upon the fiscr, 
not crying or moaning, scarcely even think- 
ing; bat always conscious of that awial ache 
ro her heart, the wreck and ruin of her youog 

Oe 

Oaee or twics she whispered “' Roland!" in 
aceeats of keenest anguish and despair, but 
beyond this she did not speak. 

When the hot day waned, she lifted herself 
& little, and stretwhing out her band opsucd a 
drawer, from which she took a packet of 
lettérehisletiers. These she read deliter- 
ately and teavlossly, as though she deter. 
mined to kill her love by much pain. 

Then she kissed hig portrait again and 
again, av if in token of everlasting farewell ; 
and she laaghed, as she covered her weary eyes, 
to think of all thedreams she had dreamed, 
all the vows Roland had made—vows he had 
been so ready to forget; and thinking of these 
things she rose, smoothed the crampled folds 
of her dress, the tangled masses of falling 
hair, and went down to join her fath<r at 
dinner. 

He looked anxiously at her as she entered, 
and she, stealing to his side, pat an arm about 
his neok, Iaid her hot cheek to his, aud «said, 
steadily,— 

** Dear, you will try to forget my foily as I 
shall do; and we will once more be all ia ali 
to each other, I} is batter so; no one would 
ever love me ag you have always done !” 

And in the days that followed she never 
referred to her sorrow. She was quieter, but 
not melancholy. Whatever she snffered she 
was strong enough to hide; and if her cheek 
was paler and her Jaugh less frequent, few 
noticed these things, and perhaps Gregory 
Saudwood alone guessed the bitter truth, ag 
he alone saw that something of sweetness and 
beauty had gone from her nature, never to 
return again save under the infiaence of happy 
love, and there was none in the world sha 
could love save Roland. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘‘ Have you heard the news, Sandwood?" 
asked young Birkett, meeting Gregory one 
morning some two years after Roland's 
departare for England. 

‘“What news?" questioned Gregory, 
languidly ; the heat was so intense thai it 
seemed all bat impossible to take an interest 
in anything or any person, 

‘*Why, old Vandale has had another 
disaster, Tne Tomtit” has foundered, and 
all the cargo ig lost, Its a bis like what'a his 
name’s trouble in Zhe Merchant of Venice 
My governor was sayiag yesterday that he 
coald not see how Vandale would weather 
another such a blow. I'm awfally sorry for 
the old fellow; and what the deuiss Miss 
Vandale woald do in reduced circumstances I 
oan’s think, she has been accustomed to 
loxury all her life!” 

Geegory felt troubled ; it was not the first 
time he had heard of Walter V andale’s 
misfortanes; but he allowed nothiag of his 
uneasiness $0 ba ssen. 

‘*People are alwaya ready to oroek,"’ he 
said, lightly, ‘and here every one: knows or 
pretends to know the other's basimess. Walter 
Vandals ia a shrewd fellow, and it would take 
& succession of blows to shatter:his fortune!” 

‘+ Well, he hasendured a succession of blows, 
another would be fatal to him, Piiy hia 
daughter did not marry whilst her reputation 
a8 heiress was intact!" 

“ Bbe is very young yet; and the pretticat 





girl on the island,” 
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‘| Well, a fellow can’t exist upon his wife's 
beauty, and living out here isn’t cheap by any 
means. I’m afraid this has made ducks and 
drakes of her chances!’ 

“TI would prefer nos to disonss, Miss 
Vandale,” said Gregory, atiffiy, ‘‘and a man 
who will take a woman jaet for her fortane is 
nos the sort of man I should like her to 
marry, she deserves something botter than 
that!’ and with a slight nod he passed on 
leaving Birkett to his own reflections. It was 
not the first time Gregory had heard rumours 
of tronbie up at the Bangslow, bat he had 
uuotil now paid very little attention to them, 
It seemed imporeible that Walter Vandale’s 
yaet fortune could melt away like dew before 
the sun, And yet Birkett’s words haunted 
him. 

The merchant had been very kind to him 
in the past, and Meg was like a dear young 
sister. He would go to them at once; he 
oould not rest until he heard the trath, until 
be knew in what way he could help and 
console them in their adversity, 

As he entered the gardens, Mog rove from 
her seat in the verandah ; she was paler than 
she used to be, and her eyes were fall of 
thought. 

“It is good of you to come so early, 
Gregory !|'’ she said, gently. ‘‘I was getting 
woetally tired of my own society!" 

‘ Holding her hand, he looked kindly into her 
ae. 

* You are worrying over something, Meg. 
What is it?” 

She did not answer ‘at once; she was less 
ready of speech than sheused to be. Drawing 
her fingers from hia olasp she led the way 
back ,to the verandsh before she answered, 
then she turned her beautiful dreamy eyes 
upon him. 

‘‘ Tt is papa,” ehe said, her sweet voice a 
little shaken ; ‘‘he is most unhappy because 

of his losses, they have been very heavy of 
late!" 

‘‘Bat not serious?” he 
eagerly, “I hope not that!" 

“TI do not know certainly, bat I am 
afraid!" and letting her amall hands fall idly 
upon her lap, she looked patheticaliy at him. 
‘A little thing would not trouble father as I 
know he is troubled. He was so uniformly 
lucky in his ventures until now; buat aj] that 
is changed, and I fear the worst for him, I hear 
him night after night pacing his room ; that 
is not like he used to be, he was always 
& heavy sleeper. Gregory, I listen until my 
heart fails me, and I am weak and timid as a 
little child. He is all I have on earth, and 
never father loved a daughter as he loves me! 
It breaks my heart to see him so sad !"’ 

‘* You live too much alone,” he said, gently, 
‘‘and brood over things until you are men- 
tally ill, No doubt Mr. Vandale is worried 
over his losses, but you must not jump to the 
conclusion that they are irremediable or that 
he is seriously disturbed, Get your hat, Meg, 
and let ua take s walk. I am going to talk to 
you in quite a parental fashion.” 

With a listleseness he never had seen in 
her before, she prepared for the walk, moving 
slowly and sedately by his side, whilet he 
wondered why he thought so moch in that 
hour of Captain Roland Hythe and hia broken 
troth. At the gate they met Mr, Vandale, and 
the young man was not a litsleshocked by the 
change ‘he saw in him; bia hair was changed 
from irow grey to white, his cheeks were sunken 
and his eyes haggard, and thongh he made a 
pretence at gaiety, Gregory saw how great an 
effort it was to him and feared the worat. 

_ * You want me, father?’’ asked Meg, link- 
oF a hand in his arnt; but he shook his 
ead. 

“No, dear, no, go with Gregory. The walk 
will be good for you; you stay s0 maoh at 
home now’; and I have letters to write." 

“Use my hands and my eyes,” she said, 
quickly. “ You know, dear dad, how proud I 
&m to be of service to you,” 

m. took her pale aweet face between his 
ndg, 


questioned 


*' Yes, child, yes; Heaven knowa you have 
been @ blessing to me from your birth. Sand- 
wood, she has never given me an hour’s pain 
since she came to me, she has been the very 


kiseed her once, twice, thrice upon the 
mouth, with kisses ‘separate, solemn, slow,” 
until all her soul was shaken with a vagua 
yet dreadfal fear. 

“TI will go back with you,” she said, 
resolutely, ‘‘ Gregory, good-bye." 

Bat Mr. Vandale negatived this suggestion. 

‘‘T want to be alone Meg; my head ia 
aching, and if all is quiets I may snatch a 
little rest.” 

B:ill she clang to bim, still she looked into 
his eyes with fear in her own; he laid hia 
hand, as though in blessing, on her head, 

‘Go now, dear,” he said; “I am worn 
out. Don't look so troubled; your fetare will 


sunshine of my home; and then, stooping, ba | 


still she knelé whilst the medical man bent 
, Over that rigid form. 

| “Dead!” he said, and looked pitifaily at 
' the poor girl. 

Sho flang out her hands with a deep sobbing 
breath and covered her eyes a moment; bat 
/Bhe shed no tears, her anguish waa too bitter 
: for such blessed relief. 
| Gregory, stooping, put an arm about her, 
| and forcibly lifted her from her knees, 

‘‘ You must come now. You can do no good 
| by staying.” 

Her head lay on his shenider, and as she 
| wearily turned it sha raised her eyes to his, 
|The horror and despair in them went far to 
unnerve him, 

‘Take me where you please,” she said, in 
& strange, hard voice. ‘“ Nothing matters 
now.” 
| She was so weak and trembling that he was 





be bright,” and eo saying, he set her gently |fain to guide her steps; but aa they went 
aside, and went towards the house, whilst she, | Slowly towards the door, her eyes fell upon a 
the daughter who loved him so, walked | letter addressed in her father’s hand to ‘My 


silently aiong the shady road, litsle dreaming, 
little gneseing, what horror was to darken tbe 
sunlit day. But there was a dreadful sense of 
Oppression upon her, which, try as she would, 
she conid not shake off ; and, seeing her un- 
easiness, Gregory shortly proposed they 
shonid make “ tracks for the Bungalow,” a 
proposal she gladly accepted. 

It seemed to both, as they entered the 
grounds, that a curious stillness hung over all 
the place, that their steps echoed all too 
sharply along the sandy way, and they hardly 
felt surprised when a coloured servant came 
running towards them with ecared face and 
wild eyes. 
silence by signals, the woman was full of her 
news and eager to announce them. 

‘Oh, missy, missy!’’ she wailed, ‘' the 
Py the poor, poor master! Alas the 

ay!” 

*' Silence!” said Gregory; “ what you have 
to tell, tell me. Meg, dear Meg, go into the 
house. I will join you soon, and tell you all 
that it is neceseary yon should know.” 

“No,” she answered. “I am his child. 
Chloe, what is it?” 

‘* Ah, my pretty one, my dear one! You 
areall alone pow! Your father is gone!” 

**Gone!” said the girl in a hoarse whisper, 
“Gone! Whatdo you mean? Caloe! Ab, 
Heaven ! not that !—not dead! ”’ 

“Alas, alas! Yes, and by his own hand!” 

She gave one wild scream and rashed to 
the library, Gregory following swiftly. 

What passed then, and what he saw, he 
would never ia all his life forget. 

Prone upon the floor lay Meg's father. 
There was a dreadfal wound upon the temple, 
and the white hair was all bedabbled with 
blocd; a revolver close by the dead man’s 
hand told in what way he bad taken his life. 

The room was fall of servants, talking, ory- 
ing, and wringing their hands—for Mr. Van- 
dale had been a good and generous master— 
and through this little throng Meg forced her 








wild way, despite all efforss to stay her. 
And when she had reached his side she fell 


Is was in vain Gregory besonght 


| deat daughter.” 

She seized upon it and carried it to her 
own room, at the threshold of which she 
paueed. 

‘‘Good. bye,” she said, mechanically. ‘‘ You 
are very kind, but I am best alone. In the 
evening I will see you again,’’ and then she 
went in, closing the door upon him. 

Thers, with the glorious sun streaming in 
upon her, bathing her whole form in golden 
| glory, she read her father's farewell worda, 


“My Danuxa Davantrer,— 

‘For what I am going to do men 
will call mea coward and perhaps worse, but 
I cannos live to face my shame. I am utterly 
|and irretrievably ruined ; and though I could 

bear poverty uncomplainingly, I cannot en- 
dure to meet angry and importunate creditors. 
Heaven knows I would live if only I couid sea 
ithe least chance of paying them their jast 
'dues—but there is no chance. I am an old, 
| broken. down man, and there is nothing lef 
me to do but to make my own quietus. I 
\should be but a burthen to you, dear child. 
Bat when I am dead, people will pity and heip 
you; and there are those who would gladly 
call you wife. Forgive me, little daughter, 
that I leave you thus. Try to think I have 
acted for the best, and remember that in 
death my Jast thought was of, my last prayer 
for you. Heaven bless and keep you, my 
orphaned Meg.” 


Again and again she read those farewell 
words, and then with the letter pressed close 
to ber heart she fell upen her bed, moaning 
like a hart thing. 











upon her knees, and with hasty, trembling | 
hands lifted his dear head until it lay upon 
her breast, and as she passionately kissed and 
wept over him she cried on him to speak. 
Horror-stricken, Gregory joined her, 

‘* Dear,’ he said, ever so gently, “let me 
take youaway. He will never speak to you 
again.” 

She thrust him azide. 

‘A doctor!” she panted, ‘‘'a doctor! He 
is not dead—only badly hart. He wonld not 
go away and leave me lonely. Father! dearest 
father! is is your Meg—little Meg who eallis 


And so she lay when Gregory's sister-in law, 


| little Mre. Sandwood, entered. Such worda 


she spoke—that little, lovesome woman—such 
tears of sympathy she shed, that Meg's 
poor heart melted within her, and she broks 
into a wild storm of tears, which Mrs. Sand- 
wood did not strive to check, knowing, with 
woman’s wisdom that they had brought heal. 
ing with them, 

She did not leave the gizl that night, nor, 
indeed, until after the funeral. That was the 
bitterest pang of all to Meg, her dear and 
honoured father—he who bad never had 4 
harsh word for any, whose life had been one 
long record of kindly deeds, was laid in uncon- 
georated ground, consigned by Christian 
charity to an unhonoured grave. ‘' Thrust out 
of eight like a dog!” she said in her bitter- 
ness. “It is not just! itis not well. If this 
is Christian lovs, I will have none of i¢!”’ 

His creditors had taken possession of all hia 
belongings. Tie Bungalow waa no longer & 
shelter for his child, and Mrs. Sandwood con- 
veyed her to her own dainty home, where 





you. Oh, for Heaven's sake speak to me!” 
‘“Meg! Meg! comeaway. Ob! this is to0 | 

awfal! Poor child, poor child, les me take 

you into an adjoining room. See, here is 

Dr. Musgrave. Oome with me whilst he) 

make the necessary examination.” 

‘*No,” she said, “If I stay I can watch | 





his face and read the trath for myself; and | 


soch kindness was lavished upon her, that had 
she lived a century she never could have re- 
paid it, 

Bué she learned some cruel lessons in thoss 
days. She discovered that as a penniless 
orphan she possessed lees attractions than 
when she was Walter Vandale’s reputei 
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heiress. One by one her friends fell away 
from her, until soarcely any remained but the 
Sandwoods, and she longed only to get away 
from old familiar faces and scenes, Bat Mrs. 
Sandwood refased to let her go. 

* There is nothing you can do here,” she 
said, ‘‘ wait awhile. You know that David 
(Gregory's brother) is to be invalided home, 
and, shoold nothing better turn up for you, I 
propose that you accompany us. I can never 
manage the children by myself through such 
& voyage.” 

** Bat what can I doin England?” 

* You can stay with us until you obéain a 
post as companion, which I fancy will not be 
a diffioult matter. And until then, knowing 
your absurd independence, I will allow you 
to play nursery governess to my babies. No, 
I won't listen to thanks ; and here is Gregory. 
He looks as though he had all the cares of 
the world upon him. Oome in Greg and hear 
our plans : it is high time they were matured, 
as we leave here in a fortnight.” 

“Aad what does Meg do?” he asked, 
lounging into the room; ‘does she stay be- 

o ” 

** She goes with us. She wishes to earn her 
own livelihood.” 

‘I have something to say on that point. 
Meg will you come out with me. It is abso: 
lately necessary I should epeak to you pri- 
vately. Nance, you will excuse us?" 

** Certainly,’ smiled the little lady, signifi. 
cantly. ‘‘Do not hurry over your business 
because of me. I shall not be lonely with 
David and the children about.” 

Bo the young couple went out together ; bat 
Gregory seemed to find some diffisulty in 
broaching the subject he had so near at heart, 
and they wandered in silence until they 
reached the confines of the garden. There 
Meg paused, 

“You have something to say, Gregory. 
Why not say it now, and let me return to the 
house, where I am really wanted? ” 

Aad her sad eyes met his without a sus- 
picion of the truth. He reached forward and 
took her hands ina kindly grasp. 

‘* Meg,”’ he eaid, gently, ‘it harts me to see 
you eo unhappy, to think of you as homeless 
and friendlees. I cannot endure the ideaof you 
going out into the world to fight for a pitifal 
subsistence. We have known each other for 


many years; and we have been very good | 


friends alwaye. 
means, but I can keep you in comfort. 
will you marry me?” 


Iam notarich man by any 
Meg, 


OHAPTER III, 


Tue blood rushed into her face. She under- 
stood as well as he what motive prompted his 
request, and his generosity was almost more 
than she could bear. 


‘You do not love me,” she said, slowly. ' 


*: You are asking this out of pity for me.” 

*' Not pity, dear. Iam awfally fond of you; 
although, Meg, I don’t profess to be madly in 
love according to poet's ideas; but I'll not 
make you the worse husband for that. H you 


will trust your happiness to me, Heaven help- | 


ing me, you shall never regret it. Will you 


say yes, Meg?”’ 


“I say no! Ah! Gregory, I don't know — 
how to thank you for your generosity. You | 


would give me all your life—I, who can offer 
you only a sisterly affection, who shrink from 
the thought of making the bond between us 
indissolable. You shall never have reason to 
regret your offer, for I will not accept it—I 
have loved once and for all time. You have 
not yet learned love's lesson; Heaven forbid 


you should learn it too late because of me, | 


The day will come, Gregory, when you, too, 
will meet your fate, and thank me that I left 
youfree. You are not angry with me?” she 
ended, wistfally. 

* No, not angry, dear; although for your own 
sake I wish you had decided differently. I 
should have been content then,” 


“IT want you to be more than content, 1| A handsomely appointed carriage was in 
would see you happy; and Greg—dear old waiting, and after a short, brisk drive, she 
Greg—my more than brother, do not think I found herself at Fingrove House; a fine old 
am insensible to your great generosity—I am place, grey with age, green with ivy. 
not. I could kneel at your feet to thank you’ A servant led her to a spacious reception- 
for all your help and goodness; but I have no room, where a large fire was burning, and 
love to give youor any man. I willnot wrong there, on a blue and silver couch, reclined a 
you by taking all and giving nothing. Friends | dainty little figure. 


once, dear Greg, friends always; but never 
anything more, for your sake and for mine! ” 

If he felt relieved by her decision he made | 
no sign, as, still holding her hand in his, he. 


*' It may be you have decided wise!y—I hope 
80, for your own sweet sake, and I accept your | 
decision : but, Meg, if you should find cause 
to alter this resolve, you have but to say the 
word, and I will make you my wife as soon as 
church and law will allow. Why are you cry-! 


As Meg stood hesitantly in the doorway, a 
blonde head was lifted slowly from a mags of 
cushions, and a languid voice said,— 

‘'Pray come in, Miss Vandale; I want to 


|look at you. And be very carefal to cloze the 


door, I am so susceptible to cold.” 

Having obeyed the falntly uttered com- 
mands, Meg advanced, and saw a little lady, 
with big childish blue eyes, and a crown of 
flaxen hair. 

She was very pretty in a soulless way. 





— —— 


ing? Poor little girl! I forget often how much Just the sort of woman men will make a toy 
you have had to try you of late; but, Meg,'of; jast the sort of woman to kill a man’s 
you never will forget I am you real friend? soul by petulant complainings, and all the 
come what may, you will remember that?"’ | while to pose as a martyr, and cast the blame 

‘* How could I forget?” shesobbed, ‘‘Oh! of mutual unhappiness upon her lord and 
Heaven bless and reward you, Gregory, for all master, 
your goodness, and teach me how to repay the | Meg felt a sort of pity for her as she went 
debt I owe you!” |near. She was so strong berself, that she felt 

Then very quietly and seriously they a certain scornfal compassion for weakness in 
returned to the house, and one glance at their any woman; but her voice was very gentle as 
faces satisfied little Mrs, Sandwood they were she said,— 
not betrothed lovera. “You have been ill, I fear?” 

She was not sorry that Gregory had failed; ‘I have never been well since my baby 
in his suit. She wanted to see him happily oame, six months ago; bat no one seems to 
wedded, and her favourite Meg united to her understand how very ill I am. Osptain 
former lover, | Dotonnar is so robuet himeelf, that he scarcel 

She will never care one halt for any man as believes in my ailments, It is too bad,” wit 
she did for Roland Hythe,” she argued to her- | tears rising to her blae eyes; ‘‘ and he thinks 
self, ‘‘and once in England we are sure to more of the child than of me, He is away 
meet him, and her very friendlessness will jast now on some horrid electioneeriog busi- 
appeal to all that is best in his nature.” | mess; bat as soon as he comes home, he will 

So she said nothing to Meg of what she felt go straight up to the nursery and spend whole 
had taken place, only she lavished greater | houra with his son-and-heir, quite careless of 
tenderness upon her than ever she had done, | my wishes or my comfort. Oh! Miss Vandale, 
and the young girl was as a dear sister to her, | Iam glad you havecome. I can see we are 

A fortnight later they left Sumatra en route kindred spirits, and shall be happy together.” 
for Eogland, and Meg found plenty of work | She talked in this strain for a long while, 
to do. Colonel Sandwood was not only an} wholly forgetfal that Meg had travelled far, 
invalid but a wretched sailor, and required his and must be in need of refreshment; and not 
wife's unremitting care and attention, so that until her maid appeared did she remember 
Meg had to take sole charge of the three very that she had to dress for the theatre. 
lively children, and fortunately found little} ‘Of course,” she said, disdsiofally,‘' Twick- 
time for brooding over her own particular ford boasts only of very inferior dramatic 
troubles. ' performances ; bat in my delicate, depressed 

They reached home at the close of Septem- condition I require excitement, and so I am 





ber, and proceeded at once to a pretty villa on 
the outskirts of Oliftcn, which the Colonel had 
hired for a short period; and here they 
quickly settled, Meg acting as governess tothe 
children until she could find a suitable post. | 

In October Mrs Sandwood came to her with 
a “daily ’ in her hand. 

‘* Meg,” she said, ‘‘you know how very 
unwilling we shall be to lose you, but as you, 
have expressed a wish to be independent, and | 
do not care to return with us to Samatra, I 
thought this advertisement sounded promis- 
ing. Listen,— 

‘* Wanted, at once, a young lady of gentls 
birth, a good musician and livguist, as com. 
panion to a young married lady in delicate 
health. Apply, Mrs. Dolonnar, Fingrove 
House, T wickford.” 

‘I will write at once,” said Meg. ‘'At 
least, I can Jay claim to all qualifications 





| stated, and you know, dear Nance, that as a 


governess I am a complete failure.” 
* Yes, you are too tender-hearted. Now go 


going with a party of friends to ‘ Tne Royal.’ 
Don't wait up for me, Misa Vandale.” 

So Meg dined in her room alone. Afier- 
wards she made a visit to the nuraery, where 
Master Dolonnar was screaming lustily, and 
she quite won the nurse's heart by the way 
she soothed and dandled him, 

‘‘Ia's a pity his ma don't do the same,” she 
said in a barst of confidence; “ but there, she 
never comes into the nursery from week's 
end to week's end. Sne’ll hardly look at him 
when I carry him downstairs dressed for his 
airing; but the Captain, he dotes on him. 
She (Mra. Dolonnar) thinks only of her pretty 
looks and her fancied ailments; and I ought 
to know, for I served her family ever since she 
was born, Ab! she’s a aly one, if you like; 
still waters ran deep, miss.” 

“I beg your pardon, nurse,” Meg inter- 
rupted qaickly; ‘bat I think I onght not to 
listen to you. Mea, Dolonnar is my mistress 
and yours too.” 

‘Well, mies, perhaps you're right, and I 





to my davenport and write your letter, and oughtn’s to have said so much; but your face 
may all good luck attend it. Bat, oh, Meg! is a trustworthy one, and I forgot myself. 
bow we shall miss you. Neogirl ever deserved | Now, miss, you'd like to go to bed—Iet me 
her name better than you. Did you know | light you there. And I do hops you'll manage 
that Margaret means a pearl? And I am to stop on here. Tae mistress is trying, bat 
sure you have been a pearl of great price to, she ain’) mean, and all of ns would put up 
us, little woman.” with her tantrame for the master's sake. 

Meg wrote her letter, and in due time re- | never can guess how he came to fancy her, 
ceived an answer in a delicate feminine hand.' unless it was because she was such a demure 
Mrs. Dolonnar would be glad to receive refer-| young lady, and never flirted with other 
ences at her earliest convenience; and refer- | gentlemen—she wa? that quiet aa never wat 
ences being duly forwarded by Nancy Sand-|—bat, as I said before, still waters run deep. 
wood, Meg presently found herself engaged as Here's your room, mies, and I hope youll 
companion, and the following week travelled; sleep comfortable; if there's anything you 
down to Twickford. wact please say 80.” 
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“' There ia nothing, thank you. Good-night.” 
And then so tired was she, that no sooner had 
her head touched the pillows than she fell into 
a deep and dreamless sleep. 

As the days wore by she discovered her 
post ‘as companion was not a sinecure; she 
read, wrote, sang and talked with Mrs. Dolcn- 
nar, spent long houre in combing and brash- 

her loxuriant filaxen hair, the lady 
declaring that her nerves were in such & con- 
dition she could not endure Rosine (her maid) 
to touch her. She was called upon to help in 
the selection of toilets, to listen to complaints 
anent the absent husband, and long stories of 
Mysie Dolonnare’s own ailments, which were 
as numberless as they were imaginary. 

She listened to long stories of her conquests ; 
of the hearts she had broken in all innocence, 
and of one she called Bertie whom she would 
have wedded had fortune smiled upon them. 
And then Mrs, Dolonnar woald sigh and look 
sentimental, whilst Meg's heart grew hot with 
scorn, though never a word did she say. Her 
happiest moments were those she spent in the 
nursery with little Dick, who already had 
begun to know her. 

It was at this time a gentieman the servants 
aalled Mr Keith began to pay frequent visits 
to Fingrove House, and at such times Mes. 
Dolonnar would wear her daintiest gowns, and 
her sweetest smiles. Presently Meg learned 
this man was the Bertie she had adored after 
her own weak fashion ; and as she was invari- 
ably dismissed on hie appearance, she found 
herself more at liberty to cultivate Master 
Dick's acquaintarce. 

Mra. Dolonnar gave no explanation of her 
conduct, and indeed quite ignored it ; but Meg 
was very glad when one day she said, petal- 
lantly, that the Captain was coming home 
that evening. 

“He never gives one timely notice, and I 
am promised to dine with the Sletchers. Mr. 
Keith is to call for me.” 

“Bat you will not go?” Meg asked, not 
looking up from her work. 

‘Indeed I shall. Captain Dolonnar should 
be more considerate, and so long as Dicky ia 
awake he won't mies me."’ And then she went 
away to dress, coming down, two hours later, 
resplendent in blue silk and pearls, looking 
like a mere child, with her big baby-like eyes 
and smiling infantile mouth. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she 
said, gaily, ‘‘ make my apologies to the cap- 
tain;"' and when she had gone Meg went a 
little sorrowfally up to the nursery, wondering 
it Captain Dolonnar loved his wife as little as 
ehe loved him. 

Dicky was awake and restless. She 
lifted him from his cot, and saying, 
“Go to your tea, nurse, I will remain 
here,” began to pace the room, singing soft 
sweet lullabies and baby nonsense, until the 
little lida closed and the child slept. 

‘Poor mite!’ she thought, in her tender 
heart, ‘‘who would not love you save the 
woman who gave you birth? Listle one ! little 
one! you are worse than motherless ! Heaven 
grant a father's care and tenderness may 
atone for her indifference ! 


* Low, low, soft and low, 
Wind of the western sea,’ ” 


ehe crooned above the sleeping child; but 
the sound of carriage wheels in the street 
below stayed her song. 

She heard the door open and shot, the 
indistinct notes of s man’s voice, then Narse 
Mason saying, — 

“The new young lady is with him, sir. The 
mistress ia out;"’ and presently hasty steps 
came up the stairs, a hand was on the door. 

With Dicky yet in her arms she turned to 
confront Captain Dolonnar, and saw—Roland 
Hythe! She thought there was some terrible 
mistake, as, staggering back against the wall, 
she cried, hoarsely,— 

** You! Ruland!” 

He looked as her a moment in utter silence, 
and but that her eyes were blinded by a miat 


his remorse. Bat he was strong to hide both, 
and when he spoke his voice was frigidly 
polite. 

‘*I beg your pardon, Miss Vandale. I had 
no idea that you were my wife's friend. I 
| did not even kncw you were in Eogland!”’ 

“I am Mrs. Dolonnar’s companion—her 
hired companion,” she answered, wearily, 
‘and I am trying to think how it chances we 
should meet here. I den’t understand any- 
| thing plainly yet!" 

“NorI; but I suppoee the change in my 
name is puzzling to old acquaintances. The 
fact is, on my return to Ecgland I found 
myecelf the owner of & large fortune bequeathed 
me by a distant relative, subject only to one 
condition, I was to take his name.” 

‘* I see,’ she answere?, sinking into a chair, 
for, indeed, ker strength was fast failing her, 
and she retained her self control only by the 
most strenuone efforts. 

Roland Dolonnar went a little nearer. 

‘Will you tell me why you are here, Misa 
Vardale ?”" 

‘* Because to live I must work, My father 
is dead” (bere her lips quivered omiaouely), 
‘the died by his own hand, and in poverty. 
Then I came to Evgland to earn my bread. 
There was nothing I could do ont in 
Sumatra!” 

“IT am sorry you have soffered such 
reverses,’ he eaid, in & constrained voice. ‘I 
hope you will be happy here.” 

She held his child close to her aching heart, 
as lifting her eyes bravely to his, she said,— 

“Tell me what you wonld wish. If you 
would rather I left, I will go at once.” 

*\No,” he answered, st fily. ‘there is no 
earthly reason why you should do so. We 
shall not often meet, and when by chance we 
do, I will ¢ffsce myself so far as I possibly can, 
Now give me the boy, I will not detain you 
longer.” 

She understood her presence was objection- 
able to him, and with an added pang, gave the 
sleeping child into his arms. Was she not 
worthy to love and watch over him, she who 
once had been his father’s betrothed? A sob 
rose to her lips, but she was strong to 
repress it. 

**Good. night, Captain Dolonzar,” she said, 
very quietly. 

‘*Good-night,” he answered, coldly, and 
watched her go, 

Uy to her room she went, there to shed 
many & bitter tear ; for this man, who had cast 
ber off for a youthfal error, was married to a 
heartless flirt. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Tx March the Dolonrars went to town, Bertie 
Keith following in their train. Mysie wa3not 
80 enraptured with her pale companion as she 
had once been. Something in Meg’s manner 
reproached her for her coldnes3 towards her 
child and husband, and Mysie hated to be 
uncomfortable. 

Narse Mason looked on all her vagaries with 
frowning eyes, and occasionally spoke her 
mind to Meg, refusing to be silenced. 

‘It’s all very well, Miss Vandale,” she 
would say, reproachfally, ‘it's all very well 
for you: to bid me hold my tongue; but the 
very s'ones would cry out shame against her 
if they could speak. She don’t care one fig 
for her blessed baby ; and as for the Captain, 
she almost hates him, and that's the trath. 
On, lets me speak, if you please! I must talk 
to some one, and I know that all I say is safe 
with you. Look here, miss, when the Cap. 
tain first came after her she was all bat en- 
gaged to Mr. Keith—they’re sort of cousins 
you know; but both of ’em were poor, and 
Mies Myaie hadn't any love for bread and 
cheese, with kisses for dessert, So she 
jaet set herself to win the Osptain, in a quiet, 
sly way which takes most men in; for, beg: 
ging your pardon, misa, most men are fools, 
or they wouldn't be taken in by cunning little 


was! She knew nothing of sweethearts, ske 
would die rather than flirt, and the Captsin 
was completely took in, and sorry enough I 
was when he married her. 

*‘ Bat when her baby camel thought things 
would be different—for mother love can work 
wonders, miss—and that's jast where I made 
my mistake. 

“ Bhe can't bear children, and the Captain 
knows that. If ever he cared the least listle 
bit for her, she killed his love when she laughed 
at him because he made co much of Maater 
Dicky. Goodness, miss, how pale you are! 
I gaess madam's been tiring you with her 
fancies. Here, you jast goand lie down; \'il 
bring you & cup of tea presently.” 

And thankfal to escape from the kindly 
garrulous woman, Meg made her way to her 
room, which was situated at the very top of 
the house. 

Oa tbe third landing she came face to face 
with Roland: he was passing her by with s 
cold bow, when hia eyes were arrested by ber 
pallor, and he paused. 

‘* You are not looking well,” he said, stiffly, 
‘you do not take sufficient exercise; all that 
must be altered,”’ and then he passed on; but 
& little later Narse Mason came to her. 

* I¢'s well the master’s so thoughtfal,’’ she 
said, the mistress never thinks of any one 
but herself. Now he's altogether different, 
and he's sent me to say the brougham 
will be ready for you in_ half-an-hour. 
Madam’'s gone out with that Mr. Keith in the 
landau, and the Captain has given ordera that 
you and me and Master Dicky are to drive out 
every day when the weather is fine, Madam 
won't want you now she's back in town.” 

And in this nurse was a true prophet. 
Mysie had so many engagements that she for- 
got her pale companion and her own obild, 
nor did her husband seem in any way neces: 
sary to her happinees. 

Not until long after did Meg know how 
often the solitary husband bad watched her in 
her drives or about the house; how some- 
times he would steal to the nursery door and 
listen ta his boy’s babbling laughter, note 
every step he took, guarded by those soft white 
bands he once had held and kissed. 

Tois was the girl he had rejected! Thia 
womanly, large souled creature, who loved 
his child not because it was 17s child, but be- 
cause ber heart yearned over all young and 
helpless beings. Then he thonght of his wife 
—his ideal woman—meek, childlike, submia- 
sive !—at least,s0 she had seemed, But he 
was wiser now; and he knew that her meck- 
ness was @ fraud, her childishness the out. 
come of stupidity, not innocence, her submia- 
sion but the cover for deceit; and he loathed 
from his inmost soul the lot he had chosen for 
himself, Yet true in deed and word, he ex- 
changed no unnecessary word with Meg—not 
even in thought would he dishonour her, not 
even in thought would he wrong the mother 
of his child. Ab! did not her very mother- 
hood make her sacred to him? 

She might be cold and forgetfal of her 
duties ; but she had given Dioky birth, and if 
only because of this he would be patient and 
kind to her ! 

She was older and wiser than poor Meg had 
been when he judged her so harahly; but she 
belonged to him—she was ao little and helpless, 
he oould only be kind. 

Still he was a wretched man, although he 
did his best to hide this from those who 
watched his changing looks. 

Oae night, when he was starting for St. 
Stephens, Mysie ran down, 

‘‘T wish,’ she said, tossing her flaxen head, 
“ that you would sometimes accompany me to 
the opera. Folks will begin to make ill- 
natured comments if you are always con- 
spicuous by your absence.” 

“I am very busy,” he answered, gently, 
‘and I did not think you missed me, Mysie.” 
“It you please, ma'am,” said Nauree 
Mason's voice close by, ‘‘ will you step into 
the nursery and look at Master Dicky, He's 








ef pain, she must have guessed his love and ! 


women like Miss Mysie. Lor! how sly she 


a long way cff being well.” 
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Myaie tarned quickly. 

“Sarely you koaow what to do,” she said, 
sharply, ‘‘ you profess to be an experienced 
woman. If he is not well, send for Dr. 
Collins ;" and gathering her skirts about her, 
she prepared to leave the hall, but her hua- 
band held her back, 

‘* Mysie, stay at home, dear. If anything 
should happen to the boy in your absence, 
you never could forgive yourself. I am 
bound to go; it is a most important debate 
on to-night.” 

‘' And my engagement ia most important,” 
she answered, with a heartless laugh, “and 
Mason is always ready to predict evil. I 
daresay Dicky is only feverish because he is 
cutting his teeth. Ob, nongense, Roland! 
you did not really mean you wished me to 
stay at home.”’ 

“I did; bat if your motherly love does not 
enforce my wish, I have no more to say.” 

She hesitated » moment, then shrugging 
her shoulders, cried out,— 

‘Tg that you, Bertie? I am ready and 
waiting. Sarely, miracles will never cease | 
Good-bye, Roland, Don’t les Mason worry 
you with her croakiogs,” and then she was 
gone, and he went desolately up to the nur- 
gery. 

The door stood open wide, and he could see 
Dicky, flashed and feverish, lying upon his 
pillows, with Meg bending over him, and 
Mason flitting hither and thither, a very 
anxious look upon her face. 

The girl flashed slightly as he entered (/or 
it was not often they met), but beyond this 
she gave no eign of embarrassment. 

He came to her side, and looked down ai 
the child in a troubied way. 

‘Ie he very ill, Miss Vandale ?” 

“Narse thinks so. It wonld perhaps be 
best to send for a medical man. I will do all 
I can; but I am very ignorant in such 
matters.” 

“T Know you will do your best,’’ he an- 
swered, gratefally; “and I will call on 
Collins on my way to St. Stephens. I will 
come home too as soon as possible. I don’t 
suppose he is seriously ill; he has been always 
such a strong child. Mason, you will see he 
is not left a moment,” and then, with a heavy 
heart, he went his way; and, amongst them- 
selves, his colleagues said, ‘‘Dolonnar was 
not up to his usual form,” and spscalated 
upon the reason. 

It was quite early in the morning when he 
reached home, and Mysie had not yet re- 
turned. 

Dr. Collins was still in the nursery, and 
Meg, with a face as white as death, was hold- 
ing Dioky fast. He was in the throes of con- 
valsions. 

‘* It will be over soon, Dolonnar,” said the 
doctor, “he is all but exhansied.” 

“You mean,” said she father, hoarsely, 
‘the ia dying?” 

The doctor bowed his head. 

‘* No power on earth can save him.” 

Roland stretched out his hand to Meg. 

“Give him to me!” he said, half fiercely, 
‘‘he is mine.” And without a word, she 
obeyed. 

So they all sat watching for she last breath 
to be drawn, and gradually the little sufferer 
grew calmer, the little fuce lost its parple hue, 
and slowly a peacefulness as of sleep fell 
upon it. 

Lower and lower drooped Roland's face 
above his child, in whom all bis hopes had 
centred. A sob broke from his lips ‘when the 
last sharp straggle paseed over the tiny form. 

‘*Master! master!'’ oried Mason, “ you 
oan do no.geod now; it is allover. Lay him 
down here, and leave him with us,” 

The door was opened harriedly, and there, 
before them, “in gloss of satin and shimmer 
of pearls,” stood Myeie. 

“ What ia the matuer ; Rosine told me some 
absurd story? Roland! oh, Roland! what ia 
it?” as her husband rose and-motioned her to 
his side. 

‘Come here, woman,” he said, in a harsh, 





low voice. ‘'Come here, and look upon the 
ehifa you never loved living—he is dead now. 
He will never vex you any more. Stay,” as 
she turned to flee, ‘‘ you shall not go until 
you have looked upon your child’s dead face 
and tasted something of the cup you have 
given me to drink.” 

With a shriek she wrenched herself from 
his hold, and rushing towards Meg, grovelled, 
weeping at her feet. 

‘“‘ Save me from his anger! Heiamad! I 
did not know, I could not gness, that Dicky 
was soill, If I had stayed with him I could 
not have saved him. I—I am frightened—I 
have never before looked on death—Misa Van- 
dale, keep him away. He will kill me,” and 
indeed the look he bent upon her was not one 
of love. 

He laughed hoarsely. 

‘You are safe,’ he said. ‘ You need not 
fear that I shall spoil your pink and white. 
I am nota man to drag my wife round the 
room by her hair, or to use any manner of 
violence towards her, Getup. Do not make 
® scene here,’’ and he stretched his hand to 
her reluctantly; but she shrank back from 
him and still clang to Meg, who, fall of sorrow 
for Roland, of contempt for this weak, heart. 
less woman, assisted her to rice, She never 
once glanced towards the bed where little 
Dicky now lay so white and still, and would 
have passed from.the room bat that Roland 
put.an arm about her and held her fast. 
‘ Kies him good-bye!” he said, fixing his 
barning eyes upon her, “kiss him good-bye! 
You have not been so lavish of your caresses 
that you cannot afford him one now—come!" 

She tossed up her arms with a wild ory. 
oe horribly afraid of him and her young 
dead. 

‘* Let me go!” she said, ‘les me go!” and 
fell fainting against him, 

Without a word he carried her into an 
adjoining room, and placing her upon a couch, 
lets her to the ministrations of Narse Mason 
and Meg, 

A little later, when the lass sad rites had 
been concladed, he went back to the nureery, 
and locking the door against all intruders, sat 
down beside his boy, bowing his head upon 
the pillows beside the fair one with its rings 
of baby carle. 

How he had loved the child, how he had 
watohed his growth, and gloried in bis in- 
creating strength and intelligence! What 
dreams and hopes he bad centred upon him! 
What friends they were to have been aa he 
passed from infancy to youth, from youth to 
manhood ! 

And now it was all over! Dicky’s voice 
was hashed for ever, his eyes closed to the 
glory and gladness of a wonderfal world. 
Reland Dolonnar covered his face and groaned 
aloud. 

Then hia thoughts travelled to the old dead 
past, when he bad loved even, a3 he said, 
against his will; when he had poured out all 
the passion and fervour of his soal upon Meg 
Vandale, 

He had been hard with her. He saw that 
now. He had visited a girlish folly with 
severest judgment, He would not trust his 
happiness to a coquette! His happiness! 
Had he ever known a joyous hour since he 
saw that agonised face as he sailed from 
Samatra? He remembered how he had first 
met Mysie, recalled? her demure, meek ways 
and looke. He had found his ideal woman, 
and if be did not love her he should feel 
secure in her fidelity and wifely obedience. 

And so he married her, only to find he had 
linked himeelf to an icicle~that she was 
neither trathfal nor affectionate. Bathe had 
hoped that with Dicky’s coming all these 
things would be changed. 

Oh, vain hope! For as the days went-by 
she seemed not only indifferent to her baby, 
but-sctoally expressed her dislike for him and 
all children. 

“Is was then I grew to loathe her,” ha-said, 
in his tortured heart. ‘Oh! -what a fool, 
what a blind fool I have been! I have thrown 
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away & heart of gold! Who was I, that I 
should jadge an innocent girl so harshly? I 
deserve my punishment, baé it ia more-than I 
can bear.” 

And now how could hs live longer -with the 
woman who had gone to seek her own pleasure 
whilet her child lay in the throes of death ? 
No, no, they muet part. It would be-better 
and wiser, and who cared what a censorious 
world might say? If he would save his-eoul, 
he must leave her. When Dicky was once in 
the ground he would go away—and just as he 
had made this resolve a light knock startled 


him. 

Impatiently he roce and opened the door, to 
be confronted by Meg. 

In his shaken etate he scarcely knew-what 
he did, as, catching her by the wriat, he-drew 
her in, 

** You have come to look at him?” he said. 
“You, who are neither kith nor kin, are -not 
afraid to see him now?" 

The girl drew herself from his hold. 

“I have come to you, Captain Dolonnar, 
on your wife’s behalf. She is very weak and 
ecared, You alone can soothe her,” 

“'T have no wile,” he answered, with averted 
face, ‘‘as Dicky had no mother. Do you think 
I bave been blind as wellas dumb? Do you 
for a moment suppose I have not seen her 
indifference and neglect of her child, and 
compared it with your love and care? Go 
back to her, and say of my own free will I 
never shall see her any more, and that when 
all is over I will go away and trouble her no 
more.” 

‘*No,” said Meg, quietly, ‘you will not do 
that, because it would expose Mrs, Dolonnar 
to evil criticisms. She is very young, and you 
are not a patient man. Oh! for this dead 
babe'’s sake, forgive and forget any offence or 
fancied offence. You cannot lightly set.aside 
the solemn vows you uttered before Heaven 
snd man when you made her your wife. By 
all the love you bore your obild, I pray you 
show his mother mercy.” 

“ Ask anything for yourtell,” he answered, 
‘and I will do it!" 

‘‘ Then I ask fall and complete pardon for 
Mrs. Dolonnar.” 

** You can do this for your successial and 
unworthy rival?” 

She made an imploring gesture. 

‘' Forget the past, you have to live in the 
present, Roland, you area hard man when 
you are wronged, if ever so slightly. You are 
& strong mar, and mercy becomes the strong. 
Do not, in @ moment's passion, wreck your 
life and hers.” 

‘* Mine is already wrecked.” | 

** Bat not beyond repair,” she said, quickly ;, 
and then so long and soably she reasoned 
with him that at last he yielded to her per- 
auasions and went to Mysie, and..so a tem- 
porary reconciliation was effected between 
husband and wife by the woman he now knew 
he had wronged grossly. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue following day was cccupied by Mysie 
in selecting the moss becoming mourning. 

“Fortunately,” she said to Meg, “I am one 
of the few people who can wear black to ad- 
vantage. Really, Miss Vandale, I am sorry 
that you must wear mourning; dark hair is 
#0 unbecoming when opposed to crape. Really, 
I think Oorbini has excelled herself, This 
bonnet is & perfect dream ! " 

Meg remembered the dead child upstairs, 
and shuddered at the mother's callougnese. 

If it had been her baby! ah, Heaven! it 
would have broken her heart to see-him lying 
so white and still, so unresponsive to her 
kisses and endearments. 

It was tortare to live with Mysie in the 
days which passed between Dicky’s death and 
burial, for all her were engrossed by 


her new gowns and bonvete, and when ell 
was over she lay upon a ocuch receiving ‘the 
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condolences of her visitors with a most ex- 
asperating air of martyrdom. Privately she 
gaid to Meg, — 

‘‘How long must I remain in seclusion? 
This house is #0 terribly dull ; and really, one 
cannot be expected to live a hermit’s life for 
. = period because one has lost one’s 

aby.’ 

‘I should say it is a matter of taste where 
feeling does not exist!” eaid Meg, coldly. 

Mrs. Dolonnar’s heartlessness and selfish. 
ness disgusted her beyond all words, and she 

saw With sorrow, but without surprise, that 
husband and wife were drifting still further 
spart—that between them there could never 
ba any love or confidence; and she knew, 
although she would not acknowledge so much 
to herself, that Roland was not to blame, 

_ He was cruelly changed by his loss, all the 
life and energy seemed for awhile stricken 
out of his nature; but he honestly strove to 
do his duty by the woman it was his misery 
to call wife, and only after frequent repulses 
Gid he cease those little attentions so gratefal 
to most women. Then he went his way and 
she hers, rarely meeting, save at the houce of 
some mutual friend or acquaintance, and Meg 
wondered, sorrowfally, how it would all end. 

Bertie Keith’s visits, too, became so frequent 
that the servants goseipped in the hall about 
him and the mistress, and wondered what the 
master would say if he knew all. And Meg 
writhed when she thought how lightly Mysie 
valued her own good name and her husband’s 
honour. 

At length matters came to a crisis; 
Captain Dolonnar returned home one day long 
before hig usual time, and meeting Rosine on 
the stairs, eaid,— 

‘Ask your mistress to come down to the 
library at once—tell her my business is 
important,” 

And Mysie, who kad not courage enough 
openly to defy her husband, went down in 
fear and trembling; nor did she find the 
expression of his face reassuring. With cold 
courtesy he placed a ohair for her, and she 
sank into it glad of any support, being so cold 
and tremulous with dread of what was to 
come. Roland stood tall and stern before her, 
and, try as ahe would she could, not meet his 
gaze. 

“I wish to be just to you,” he said, in a 
repressed tone, ‘I will not condemn you un- 
heard; but is if true or not that you are 
making yourdgelf conspicuous by your fiirta- 
tions with Bertie Keith?” 

‘* Bertie is my cousin,” she gnswered, 
weakly defiant, ‘You surely do not expect 
me to ignore my own relations because I am 
your wife?" 

‘You have not.answered my question. I 
accidentally heard. this morning, at the clab, 
that Keith is your constant attendant, that 
you tacitly accept him as your lover, I have 
your honour to protect, and my own. If this 
is true—and your face tells me it is. so—I 
muet be careful to guard you from further 
goesip. You will refuse to receive Keith, save 
on euch occasions as I may sanction, and in 
my presence, I do not for an instant believe 
you guilty of anything worse than imprudence, 
I would -not live a day with you under the 
same roof if I did; but no woman’shall bring 
shame upon my name. Mysie, for Heaven's 
sake, les us strive #0 be more to each other, 
let us exercise a little patience towards each 
other, and perhaps, who knows, we shall grow 
nearer as the years wear by. Ours is euch a 
wretched union." 

‘Ys that my fault?” she sobbed, angrily. 
“ Are you ever satisfied with anything I say 
ordo? I wish I had never seen you!” 

His face changed and hardened. 

“¥ heartily echo your wish, it was an ill day 
for us when we met. But being bound to 
each other by jndisaoluble ties, les us try to 
make the best of our miserable lot, and at 
leaet hide from our dear friends that we have 
discovered our mistake.” 

“Why should I try tohide I am wretched ?” 
demanded Mysie, angrily. ‘I won't bear the 


biame. It is all because of your horrid 
temper and jealous disposition that we cannot 
live peaceably. I won't forbid Bertie the 
house.” 

“IT think you will,” he angwered, grimly, 
‘it will be better for him if you do. Iam 
not a man to be content with half measures, 
and, for your own rake, you will hardly defy 
me. If you do, I will take you away &¢ once.” 

She was silent a moment, keeping her 
face well hidden in her handkerchief; but 
presently she spoke in mt ffled tones. 

‘‘Tam a silly little woman, but I am not 
wioked. I¢ hurts me to think that you could 
suspect me of being guilty of a stupid flirta- 
tion. I promise you I will not receive Bertie 
apy more save with your consent and in your 
presence. Are you satiefied, Roland?” 

“Can I trast you?" was the question in his 
heart; but he only said, gently,— 

“ Then we will try to begin afresh from to- 
day. Oome to me, wife,’ and when she 
obeyed, he, stooping, kiesed her babyish brow 
once in token of reconciliation; whilst she 
smiled up at him, saying,— 

‘* How nice you can be when you like, Ro! 
And now let me run away and wash off these 
traces of tears. I osn’t have folks caliing my 
hueband a Biuebeard; and they would cer- 
tainly do so if they saw me with red eyes!" 

He let her go, thinking, — 

** She has only the mind cf a child. I am 
too harsh to her perhaps. Oh, Meg! Meg! 
how you ought to hate me and glory in my 
discomfort! Poor little Mysie! pcor little 
wife! She is more than half afraid of me!"’ 

And whilet he thought thus kindly and 
regretfully of her, she had locked herself in 
her room, and was writing a hasty letter with 
almost every other word underlined ; and this 
is what she wrote :— 


‘' My own darling Bertie,— 

‘Bluebeard is very angry because of 
our friendship. Bome stupid gossip has been 
making miconief for us, ana I em forbidden to 
see you except in his presence, or by his express 
sanction. I am so miserable. There is no one 
understands me bat you; and you J am not to 
see. But I won't submit to his injustice. If 
you are in the Row to day you wil! find me 
there with Miss Vandale; but you must be 
careful not to excite her suspicions. She does 
not like me over much, Darling Bertie, see 
that you do not failme. I shall have no rest 
until we have mes again, and arranged for our 
future meetings. Perbaps I am wicked, but 
he has made meeo. He is 80 cruel and harsh, 
Sometimes I feel I can hive no longer with 
bim, and since Dicky died he has-been horrid 
Don’t forget, to-day at three r.u. I-ehall look 
for you,— With fondest love, I remain 

** Your miserable but loving 
‘* Mysrz,” 


And this disgraceful episile the foolish 
woman despatched to Bertie Keith's cham. 
‘bers, and in the afterncon she met her lover 
in the Row; and Meg saw that all was not aa 
it should be,.and wondered wildly how she 
conld.save Roland from ehame, and hia wife 
from destruction. 

Parliamentary duties carried Roland much 
from home, so that there were many hours 
when Mysie was free to act as she pleased; 


and Meg was certain, although che conid prove | 


nothing. that she was in the habit of meeting 
Bertie Keith clandestinely. 

She would come in flushed and excited, for, 
deceitful as she was, she bad not the neces- 
sary aplomb and courage to make a first.class 
hypocrite. 

She skilfally avoided any téte-d-téte with her 
companion, until, as the days went by, Meg 
saw less and less of Mrs. Dolonnar. 

One morning ae Roland was preparing to go 
out, she heard Myeie asking him for a large 
sum of money. 

‘What do you want it for?” he asked. 
*¢ Your allowance is a liberal one,’’ 








‘Yes, that is 20; bat you know what a 
poor creature I am at caloulation. I didn 


think I had spent half eo much:until Corbini's 
bill came in; and—and Dicky’s death belped 
to swell my expenses.” 

He walked towards the table. 

‘*How much do you want? Two -hun- 
dred?” 

© I think that will be sufficient ; but I have 
several emall accounts to <ettle,” she 
answered, nervously, 

He wrote a cheque for three hundred, and 
handed it to her, with the words,— 

*¢ That should be sufficient ; and underatand 
I shall not supplement it, If you require 
more, you must wait until next quarter day 
comes.” . 

Then he went ont, and Myrie ran up to her 
room, leaving Meg a prey to agonising 
thought. 

She knew that Mre. Dolonnar had.settled 
Corbini's account the previous week. For 
what purpose then did she require so large a 
sum of money? Why was it necessary to lie 
to her husband to obtain it? 

Later in the morning she bad occasion to go 
to Mysie for instructions concerning some 
work she had undertaken, and she was etill 
further mystified to find: the little lady shrust- 
ing her jewels into a small leather bag. 

‘¢Oh! how you frightened me,” she said, 
petulantly; ‘I did not hear you knock. I 
can't stay to gossip now, I am going down to 
Brucks to get these stones reset; shey’re 20 
awfully old-fashioned. Ob, never mind the 
embroidery, I haven’s time to attend to it 
now; but I wish you would order lunch at 
once, so that I have a good long afternoon.” 

They made a pretence of eating later on, 
but Mysie seemed nervous and distraught, 
and Meg was too anxious to know what she 
ate, or how she acted. 

The meal being ended, Mysie said, airily,— 

“Oh, by the way, I have changed my mind, 
I shall not go ont; but as the horses require 
exercice, you can drive as usual, and you 
might pick up Mrs. Birkett on the way.” 

Meg did not understand this change of 
plans, but, of course, she could not raiee any 
objection, and accordingly went on her lonely 
drive, not caring greatly for Mrs, Birkett's 
society. 

She had taken two or three turna in the 
Row, when her eyes were attracted by a little 
strip of paper between the cushions and she 
rugs, and in an idle mood she drew it out. 
Then all her face changed and blanched. 

She remembered now a decent.Jooking 
woman had handed Mysie & note she previous 
afternoon, and how she came to mislay it she 
could not understand. It was from Bertie 
Keith, and ran in this fashion : 

“* Get rid of the watch.doga to-merrow, and 





meet me at Charing Cross at six. Everything 
is in readiness, and at the last moment you 
will not fail me, darling.” 

She understood it all now. Mysie’s request 
for money, her abstraction of the Dolonnar 
jewels, She had intended raising money on 


‘them #0 defray the expenses of her guilty 


flight. 

‘* Home,” she said, in & strange voice, 
‘tmake as great haste as you can; stay for 
nothing,” 

They went at such a rapid pace, that 
folks turned tolook at them ; but Meg thought 
of nothing except how she might save Myeie, 





and spare Roland the knowledge of her medi- 
tated crime. 

Reaching the house, she ran through the 
hall and up to. Mrs. Dolonnar's room, meeting 
her upon the landing. 

She was dressed for travelling, and carried 
the black bag in her hand. She would have 
slipped by Meg, but the girl caught and drew 
her into her room, and, closing the door, con- 
fronted her with flashing syes. 

‘Oh, you wicked, wicked woman! I know 
all, and you shall not go to destruction whilst 
I have strength to save you.” 

“Let me go!" interrupted Mysie, wildly. 
‘*T don’t care bow much or little you know. 





Iam sitk of my life here! I am going to one 
who loves me with all bis soul.” 
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**Do men love the creatures they tramp'e 
in the mire?" asked Meg, quickly. ‘Are 
you so mad as to think such a wicked passion 
can outlive possession? If I keep you here by 
violence, I still will hold you, and to-morrow 
you will thank me that I saved you from 
infamy.” 

“T hate you!” retorted Mysie, a spitefal 
gleam in her blue eye3. “ You are always 
coming between me and my happiness." 

‘* Happiness ! Ont you poor misguided soul, 
what nappiness do you hope for when you 
desecrate your home, set the seal of dishonour 
upon a loyal husband, make yourself an out- 
cast for ever, a creature for good women to 
shun, and drag your so-called lover to the 
foulest depths? I have mourned for Dicky 
traly, now I say I am as truly glad he did not 
live to blush for his mother’s sin. Ob! by all 
you hold dear and sacred, by the memory of 
your innocent little one, I pray you, here on 
my knees, to conquer this unholy passion, 
and honestly strive to do your duty to the 
man whose honour is in your hands ;" and as 
she so prayed and knelt, Mysie burst into 
tears. 

Meg hoped they were tears of repentance, 
and, taking the little babyish hands in hers, 
went on, falteringly,— 

‘*Let me he'p you, dear, to crash ont thia 
anhallowed love. Let me be, not your paid 
companion only, but your friend, and this 
scene shail be forgotten between us.” 

** You mean,” oried Mysie, “‘ you will tell 
no one—not even Roland ?” 

Least of all, your husband; he muat 
never know.” 

** You are better to me than I deserve,"’ said 
Mysie, with unwented warmth, ‘ I—I think 
I must have been mad. I never meant really 
#o go away ; but Roland is so cold, and I was 
80 wretched.” 

** You would have been more wretched siill 
bad you gone. Now let me take off your 
cloak and bonnet, and we will have tea up 
here, and try to find out how to make the 
fatare happy.” 

For days after Mysie Dolonnar went about 
quietly, so quietly that the Oaptain regarded 
her with some surprise. Then one evening, a8 
they all sat together, a note came from her 
mother begging her to go down to Kew, as she 
was herself very indisposed. 

**I cant go to night,” Mysie said, plain- 
tively, “I am feeling so unwell myself— 
mamma is unreasonable; but you, Miss Van- 


dale, might run down and return in the morn- | eal Gastte Edt ene fibte Ste Gun eee 


ing, and report progress. Roland, you will 
escort Mise Vandale to Kew!" 

‘'T want no escort,” Meg answered quickly. 
She dreaded nothing so much as being left 
alone with Roland; but Mysie insisted he 
should at least take her ticket and see her off. 

And when she retarned in the morning 
Captain Dolonnar, very white and stern, met 
her in the hall. 

‘‘My wife has lefé me," he said, “I am 
going to find her, and avenge my wrongs. 
Until my return remain here; after that, I 
must think what todo. And remember, the 
secret is yours and mine," 





CHAPTER VI. 


Bot the need to avenge his wrongs never 
arose. Heeasily traced the fugitives to Char- 
ing Croas, and from thence to § windon—only 
he never reached Swindon. There had been a 
oollision on the line, and amongst the wounded 
he found Bertie Keith ; amongst the dead, the 
fair, weak, sinfal woman who had borne hia 
name, and in his heart he thanked Heaven 
that none knew her shame save those of her 
own household and Meg. 

They buried her with the Dolonnars and 
Hythes, by the side of her little innocent 
ehild; and pedple commiserated the widower 
on his loss, not guessing what cause he had to 








He went to Bertie Keith: the young fellow 
looked like the ghost of his old self—so wan, 
so haggard, and so weak that even had Roland 
meditated any violence his hand would have 
been stayed. 

‘Tam leaving England shortly,” he said, 
‘for an indefinite period. I would not leave 
until I had seen you." 

‘' You want satisfaction,’ Bertie answered, 
with drooped head. “Takeit. Iswearl will 
not lift a finger against you. I deserve the 
worst that you can do.” 

*'T am not prepared to deny that. You did 
me the foulest wrong one man could do 
another, and had she lived I would have shot 
you down like a dog, for the creature you would 
have made her, and the vile disgrace you had 
brought upon me. Bat she is dead: Jet her 
sing be buried with her. She was the mother 
of my child. For his sake she shall lie in the 
odour of sanctity. All I ask of you is that by 
no word or act do yon make known the love 
between you, and the reason of her flight. You 
will give me a solemn oath to that effect. If 
you break it I shall know whatto do. For 
the rest yon must understand that wherever 
we may meet in the fature you are not to pre: 
sume to address me, or in apy way claim 
acquaintance with me.” 

Bertie was so shaken by iliness and the 
tragic death of the woman he had loved all 
too well, that burying his face in his arms he 
barst into hoarse and terrible sobs, whilat 
Roland Dolonnar stood looking on with cold 
eyes, and set, contemptuons face. In a little 
while the young fellow glanced up hur- 
riedly,— 

* Dolonnar, youare more good to me than I 
deserve. I would ask your forgiveness if I 
dared. or if I believed you could pardon my 
foul cffence. I have been a brute and a cur, 
but I am not all bad, and if there is anything 
I can do in the fature to atone for the past, 
you have but to command and I to obey. And 
try to think as kindly of her as you oan (be 
spoke now with shaking lipe); remember, I 
was the one to blame—and by the love I bore 
her, I promise all you demand. Dolonnar, we 
were together, boy and girl—we loved each 
other then——"’ 

‘I wish to hear no reminiscences,’ Roland 
interrupted, coldly, ‘It is enough for me to 
know my wife was false to me, and that you 
took advantage of her infatuation. Remember 
your promise—if you break it, you know the 
conseqaences,”’ and then he bowed himself out, 


bitter thoughts, his poignant self-reproaches. 
Bat for him, Mysie would be living now—poor 
little Mysie, with her baby ways and bright 
inconsequent chatter, 

He had never been blind to her faults and 
follies ; bat he had loved her with a wild un- 
reasoning passion, and not all the tortures of 
the inquisition would have drawn from him 
the fact, that even from the waning of her 
honeymoon she had persistently encouraged 
him, and led him on to a declaration of his 
love; that it was Mysie who, in a pitifal 
letter, had begged him take her away from her 
unhappy surroundings. In whatever he had 
been false, in this at least he would be true | 

Tn after years, when a higher and holier 
love came to make glad hia life, he wondered 
over hia infatuation and his crime, and turned 
with deep self-loathing, from the memory of 
& shamefal past—bat jast now he thought 
only of Mysie. Mysie livingand Mysie dead ! 
and life seemed all too hard to bear. 

Roland went back to Meg. 

‘* What will you do now?” he said. “I 
om afraid it is impossible for you to stay 

ere.” 

‘*T had thought of that,” she anawered, as 
quietly as he had spoken, “and I am going to 
Gregory Sandwood. I had a letter from him 


, this morning; he is in England, and, being 
| bappily married, has taken a house at Olare. 


He and Mrs. Sandwood wish me to stay with 


be thankfal that death had snatched away | them awhile," 


his wife from social and moral destruction. 


** Ana when your visit ends, what then?” 





ae will end as soon as I can find employ- 
ment.” 

“Will! you leave your address with my 
aolicitora? I may be absent a couple of years, 
and I would like to assure myself of your 
welfare. Am I asking too much?" 

“No; I will do as you wish,” Meg said, 
gravely; ‘‘and I hope, if ever we meet again, it 
will be ander happier circumstances." 

‘Thank you; when do you leave us?" 

* This afternoon, it is better I should go at 
once.” 

“ Yes, it is better—Miss Vandale," hesita- 
tingly, ‘if you would let me assist you peca- 
niariiy 2?" 

She drew back with a little proud gestare 
he so well remembered. 

‘*No, thank you. You are very kind, but I 
have ample for my needs, and I cannot sink 
to the level of a pensioner. If you will excuse 
me now, I w-!l finish my preparations. I have 
not much time to spare.”’ 

Later, when she came down to the library, 
she found him there. 

‘‘T have come to say good-bye,” she said, 
offering her hand, which he took and held 
fast. 

Had he not remembered the harsh jadg- 
ment he had dealt out to her in the pass, it 
may be he would have spoken words which 
should have bound him to her; but he was 
afraid to risk all on the throw, and Mysie 
was but just dead. However much she had 
wronged him, he could not forget that. So he 
simply answered,— 

‘*Good-bye. If I can serve you in any — 
do not hesitate to command me. Tell Sand- 
wood I will look him up when I return, and 
that I have not forgotten his kind cfiicea at 
Sumatra. I should have been a happier man 
had I listened to his advice. Good-bye, and 
Heaven blees you!” 

Then she was gone, and a sense of desola- 
tion fell upon him. Who conld tell what 
might chance before they met again? Sarely 
80 sweet & woman would not remain long un- 
wooed, + wed . s a * 


Meg was very happy with Gregory and hia 
wife—a tall, handsome brunette, with a heart 
as large as her husband's; a clever, fascinating 
woman, whose greatest charm of all the many 
she possessed was her frank cordiality. She 
met Meg warmly. 

‘My dear, I know all about you, and that 
once Gregory wanted to marry you, but you 
(with a roguish glance at her husband) were 
wiser than 1. Oh! be quiet, Greg, do! What 
muet Miss Vandale think of your absurd 
exhibition of sentiment? You see, this boy 
of mine has altogether forgotten the days of 
courtship are over! Now come to your room, 
Meg—I may call you Meg? it sounds so 
home-like—and if there is anything I have 
forgotten which would increase your comfort, 
do not scruple to say 80." 

“TI haven't exchanged a word with Meg 
yet,’ complained Gregory. ‘' You are mono- 
polising her altogether, Bess.” 

‘* Perhaps I'm a wee bit jealous,” Jaughed 
the young wife. ‘At all events, I don't intend 
you to see her again until she is well reated, 
80 you may possess your soul with patience;” 
and she led the way to a large airy room, 
prettily bat inexpensively farnished, 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, “you are 
heartily welcome. We are not rich people, 
bat we will give you of our best. And there 
really seems to be an opening for you here. 
Tae organist’s place is vacant, and as Gregory 
tella me you are an exquisite musician, why 
should you not become a candidate? A great 
deal of teaching goee with it, and you might 
make your home with us. I am sure we 
should be good friends; but there, we will 
talk it over soberly this evening. Now come 
down to dinner.” 

So Meg stayed on, and was fortunate enough 
to secure the post of organist. Toe salary 
was a small one—only twelve pounds per 
annum—bat, as Bess said, a great deal of 
teaching went with it, so that she was able to 
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her home with her friends with a blessed 
gense of independence. 

She thought often and longingly of R sland ; 
but she never doubted that in time he would 
return to her, and was almost content to wait. 
Her life was so busy she had little leisure for 
brooding; and when Bess Sandwood's baby 
came, it ocoupied ao much of her time that 
she had no room left for repining. 

If you had listened to her and the young 
mother, you would‘have learned to think this 
particular baby waa a miracle of beauty and 
a marvel of intelligence. And Gregory was 
prepared to vouch for the truth of all their 
statements. There was nothing wonderfal 
he did not believe that baby capable of. 

In this way two years passed ; then one day, 
as Meg entered the house, Bess went dancing to 
meet her, her face all aglow with pleasure. 
But Meg was wearied by the stupidity of her 
pupils, her head ached badly, and she hardly 
noticed the light ia her friend's eyes. She was 
tired, and only wanted to rest. 

She even felt a little vexed when Bess, 
catching her by the waist, whirled her round 
and round, stopping at last from sheer breath- 
Iesaness. 

**You dreadfully cross old creature!" she 
panted. “I have a great mind not to tell you 
my news. Good news, Meg! Rare good news ! 
Some one you know is coming back to E2g- 
land. Ah!” as the hot blood flamed into the 
girl's face, and her eyes grew radiant, ‘I 
thought I could move you. What woald you 
gay if 1 declared some one has come—is 

already here?” and with that she flang wide 
the door by which they were standing, and 
throsting Meg in, fastened it behind her. 


And when Meg dared lift her eyes, she said : 


only,— 

; * Roland!" bat her voice was instinot with 
ove. 

‘Yes, I have come back to you at last, 
Meg. Will you tell me Ioauatay? Will! you 
be generous, and forget and forgive the past? 
I was a brate to you, but I loved you all the 
while!" 

And then, as he paused, she put up her hands 
to shield her face; so tremalous with happi- 

nega that at first she could noé speak. 

* He went to her side then, and possessing 
himeelf of her hands, said, gently,— 

Dear, if you will only let me hope that one 
day I may win you, it shall be the endeavour 
of my life to make your life happy. I was harsh 
and bratal to you in the old days; bat I have 
learnt some bitter lessons since, and I come 
#0 you a humbler, perhaps ® wiser man. I cast 
myself wholly upon your generosity. Do with 
me as you will. I dare hardly hops for mercy, 
I, who accorded you none; but I love you, 
dear heart, I love you; and I leave myself 
wholly in your hands!” 

With an effort she raised her eyes to his, 
saw his trae love shining there, and all her 
fear, all her coyness fell from her. 

‘‘ Let me share the blame you have heaped 
upon yourself,” she said, softly, ‘‘since I am 
to share your life too. Roland! Roland! do 
not leave me any more. That would mean 
death for me!” 

Aud then she was in hia arms, his kisses 
were rained upon her tear-wet happy face; 
for “after a fast a man hungers,” and it wae 
long since his lips had held hers, and her eyes 
had looked love into his. 

. * s 

Of course you guess the sequel, they were 
married; but I question if you can guess the 
deep content, the happinesa in which they 
dwelt secure, or the depth of the love which 
won Roland Dolonnar to forgetfalness of a 
false wife and a cruel past! 


(THE END.] 








Caprrar letters have not always been used in 
writing and printing; a systematic use of 
them only commenced in the fifteents 
oentary, 


support herself with comfort, and to make | 


ANNIE’S ORDEaL 
—(— 


Tr was a brisk, frost.touched autumn after- 
noon, the city streets alive with autumn 
toilettes, the shop windows glittering like 
extra-sizsd Kaleidoscopes, and something of 
the warmth and glow of the season seemed to 
awim before Barbara Dale's eyes as she turned 
the pretty bonnet round and round in her 
hands and ecratinised its ricoh trimming and 
the bunch of white grapes that drooped over 
ita side, 

“Sell spoil those ribbons,’’ whisepsred 
little Annie Kent, who stood nervously behind 
the counter. 

‘* Hash!” returned another girl, who xept 
her eye on the possible purchaser, even while 
she was showing hats to another customer. 
‘T think she's going to buy it.’’ 

‘‘Three guineas?" she suddenly asked. 
“ Did you say three?” 

Annie answered witb a little nod. 

‘*Bat isn’t that awfally dear?” pleaded 
the girl. ‘In Gloucester none of the milliners 
think of asking more than two for a bonnet.” 

Annie smiled a little. 

‘I don’t think they would sell this class of 
bonnet in Gloucester,"’ said she. 

“Bat I wasn’t prepared to pay more than 
forty or forty-five shillings at the most,” 

‘*We oan show you a very nice hat for 
two pounds,” interposed Miss Brown, while 
her customer waa slowly opening her purse. 

‘On, yes, I don’t doubs it; bat—I want 
this.” 

Barbara Dale's eyes were fairly greedy ag 
she gloated over the white grapes and the 
foamy lace. 

‘Couldn't you let me have this for two 
pounds?” she pleaded. 

© Quite impossible,” said Miss Brown, 
gently but firmly. ‘‘We have a customer to 
whom it is half.promised already. She will 
probably be here thia afternoon.” 

Barbara glanced apprehensively up. She 
was not au fait in the little tricks of the 
millinery trade, and she did so long for the 
pretty gewgaws. 

She was only a country girl, but she was 
ambitious to lead the fashion in Gloucester, 
and she wanted to wear the bonnet at a cer- 





tain musicale which Mes, Eltham was going to 
give at Eittham Hall. She had never been 
invited there before, and she desired to ‘‘ make 
an impression.” 

‘*T must have the bonnet,” she said. 

“Let me try it on you,’’ coaxed Annie 
Kent. ‘It’s very becoming. Look in the 
glase for yourself.” 

Barbara surveyed her own rosy-cheeked 
reflection. 

Yes, it was very becoming, but she had 
only two pounds lefts. Oh, if she had only 
refrained from buying that cryatal fringe at 
the fancy shop! Her dress would have been 
very nice without it, and now—— 

There was a sudden crashing sound at the 
door. Miss Coles’ horses had taken umbrage 
at something; the carriage pole had come 
violently in contact with a lamp post. 

Mias Cole ran to the door. 

“IT knew those horses wouldn’t stand,” 
cried she. ‘' Send the hat home at once, Miss 
Brown.” 

In the m-lee & Sovereign dropped from the 
money that Mies Coles had left on the counter, 
and fell directly at Miss Dale’s feet. 

She drew a quick breath, glanced around 
her a second, and then in the moment when 


‘* And a gcod bargain she had of it," eaid 
Miss Brown. ‘Is’s he prettiest booxe: in 
stook, except that Pari thing that Miss Cole 
bought. And by the way——” 

‘* What are you looking for?" 

‘* The money Miss Cole paid for it.’’ 

‘It's there, isn’t it—in a little pile? I caw 
her put it there,” 

‘** Bat it’s short @ sovereign!” 

**Tt can't be! I saw her count it ont.” 

“Sodid I. It's very strange! Bat it’s a 
pound short! Annie, do you know where that 
money is?” 

Miss Brown's eyes glittered. She came 
close to Annie, and seized her by the arm. 

“ Annie, I know all your hiatory,” said she, 
in a sibilant whisper. ‘I know why it 
devolves upon you to support your mother— 
why your brother was obliged to flee the courn- 
try. I know that Madam Varley was advised 
against employing one of such a family. 
Annie, if you've taken that money, give it 
back at once, and I'll never, never betray 
youl” 

st I ? ” 

‘*The money is gone. You were alone here. 
—_ you have taken it!"’ 

“ ” 


e . * . . 


The sky was studded with the fiery points 
of ten thousand stars, their electric brilliance 
contrasting strangely with the red glow of the 
light in Mrs, Kent's kitchen window. 

Annie noticed even this detail in the land- 
scape as she hurried down the steep road from 


: the railway station. 


The dried leaves on an old, half dead oak 
tree rustled in the keen wind; the distant 
bark of a fox on the hillside startled her. 

At one time it seemed as if she would have 
scarcely atrength to reach the little red house 
under the leafless maples. 

** Home!” she murmured to herself, ‘' Bat 
I never thought to come home this way !”’ 

As she lifted her hand to the latch, the door 
swung open, revealing a Rembrandte-que glow 
of ruddy firelight, and her mother, all cloaked 
and shawled, stood before her. 

‘Why, Annie,” she oried, ‘is this a sur- 
prise? My own dear little Aunie, it was so 
good of you! And I've so longed to see you! 
To think, too, that you should be jast in time 
for Mrs. Hawtree’s Hallowe'en party! Harry 
sent @ special invitation for you. How did he 
know that you were coming home for Hal- 
lowe’en? ‘Tell me,” with a second kiss, ‘ was 
he in the secret? Ob, I am so glad to see 
you!” 

nie drew & quick, gasping breath. 

‘"No,” said she, ‘‘I knew nothing of any 
Hallowe'en party. At Mra. Hawtree’s, is in? 
Bat I'm go tired and cold! Mother, I want 
to reat. I'd rather stay at home this even- 
ing.” 

& look of disappointment crept over the 
wrinkled little face under the red.bordered 
hood. Mre, Kent tried to smile, however. 
‘Well, dear,” she said bravely, ‘‘only I 
promised to be there, and——"’ 

** How selfish Tam!” thought Annie, with 
a despairing pang. ‘Is there no redeeming 
element left in me? Why need I spoil her 
innocent happiness for this oneevening ? Woy 
cannot I keep my dismal story until to-mor- 
row?” 

‘* Mother,” she said, aloud, ‘we will go. 
We'll keep Hallowe'en together, just as we did 
in the old times. Come, mother; I’m 
ready!” 

The Hawtrees’ farmhouse was fall of merry- 
makers that night. The huge, mosa-fringed 
logs blazed up the wide chimney—the young 





everyone’a attention was directed to the 
rearing horses and the collecting crowd out- 
side, she stooped and picked it up. 

‘T'll take the hat,” she said, hurriedly. 
** Qaiok, please! I have to catch a train,”’ 
Annie Kent ran to put up the box, and 
when Miss Brown came back from the 
window, she held up the money exaltantly, 








® ‘Look!" she cried. ‘She bought the 


people were gathered round the hearthetone. 
Harry Hawtree’s frank brown eyes eparkled 
- sight of the shy little figare behiad Mrs. 
ent. 

** Annie,” he oried, “I am so glad! It’s 
like home to have you back among us!"’ 
Annie smiled faintly. 

‘‘He wouldn’s say so if he knew," she 
thought, ‘Mother wouldn't look £0 happy if 
she knew that I had lost my place. The girls 





bonnet.”’ 
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wouldn’s flock so to shake hands with me if 
they knew that Madam Varley had discharged 
me for—stealing! And the neighbocrs——”’ 

A endden shont of rustic laughter disturbed 
the sorrowfol current of her reflections, They 
had surrounded her like a group of merry 
besiegerg, 

** Look—lIock!"’ they cried. ‘ Every other 
nut has snapped away except Harry and 
Annie. And they’re blazing peacefally together 
side by side, Annie! do you know what that 
means?” 

Annie’s pale cheeks flamed into a delicate 
rose, 

‘* Nobody believes in Hallowe'en noneense,” 
said she, catching up the poker and striking 
the two blazing nuts apart. 

* Annie, what are you doing ?"’ cried one of 
the girls. ‘“ You're interfering with fate!" 

Bat Harry Hawtree had seized the old- 
fashioned brasa tongs and replaced the nutes 
exactly where they were before. 

*« It shall be so,'’ he said, quietly, 

Annie looked at him a momsnt with large 
eyes fall of tears; then she vanished like a 
shadow, and took refoge in the old hail, 
where the starlight, streaming through the 
fanlights of the door, made odd arabesques on 
the floor like silver embroidery. Shesatdown 
on the bottom stair, and les her head sink 
into her hands. 

I wish I had not come,” she said, with a 
amothered sob. “Oh, I wish I had nod 
come!” 

‘'* Annie, love, do you think you can casape 
from me?” 

She looked up with astart. Harry's brown 
eyes were shining into hers. He had eeated 
himeelf beside her on the stair—it was one of 
thore wide, generous old staircases that they 
bailt when the century was young—end his 
arm was around her waist. 

“I love you, Annie,’ he whispered. “TI 
don’t know that I sbon!d ever have had the 
courage to tell you if it hadn't been for ovr 
$ vo chestnuts blazing together so cheerfully ; 
bot I can’t keep it to myself anylonger. Did 
you know, dear, that I was born on Hallow. 
eer? Do you wonder that I believe in its 
omens? Sweet, I love yon! And my father 
and mother love yon, too. Nothing would 
make them happier than——” 

“ Stop!" she gasped. “You mustn't fay 
any more, a 

At that moment there came 8 Encoking st 
the old door beyond, 

A woman stood there, shivering with oold, 
and wrapped in a eerge cloak, lined and 
hooded. 

‘ Iz Annie Kent here?" she asked, ‘I've 
been to her house, and the neighbours told 
me———?? 

‘‘Miss Brown!" Annie had started up, 
deadly pale, with two soarlet epots glowing in 
her cheeks, ‘*I—I know what you have come 
for! Bat don’t tell them to-night. It's 
Hallowe'en. Let me have one more night of 
p2sce—only one!” 

Miss Brown advanced, with pleading eyes 
and outatretohed hands. 

“Bat I must spesk, Annie,’ she said. 
‘‘Don’s look so frightened, dear; it's all 
good news. We've found the—the thing that 
was lost. That girl who bought the three. 
guinea bonnet bronght the money back. She 
eaid abe picked it upon the floor, And then 
—and then her conecience pricked her, and 
she conldx’t rest day or night, And madam 
ig so eorry—and oh, Annie, can you ever for- 
give us?” 

Annie's face had grown radiant. She 
turned to Harry Hawtree with the sweetest 
smile he had ever geen. 

‘‘ Mr. Hawtree,” said she, “this is Misa 
Brown, from Madam Trimmer's. She has 
come to—visit me. I think mother and I 
most go back home with her now.” 

** Bat not until the games are over,” per- 
suaded hospitable Harry. “I'll introdnce 


= 


yon to my mother at once, Mies Brovn ard 
1 hope we can induce you to stay ara eperd 
the evening with us." 





So Miss Brown stayed, and mingled in the 
rustic merry-making with real enjoyment. 
Bat Annie would not fish her fortune out of 
the blazing bowl of spirits, nor yet enter the 
darkened room to see if her lover's face was 
peeping intd the mirror over her shoulder, 

o My fortane is told already,” she said, 
amiling, as she sat close beside kind Mrs. 
Hawtree. “I've found my fate, and I’ve 
ee my lover's face. At least, I think I 

ve.’ 


*“ Oh, Annie, I’m go thankful!” she whis- 
pered, ‘For Harry bain’t been more’n half 
bimaself since you went away, I think he de- 
serves you, dear, for he loves you £0 well.” 

When the three women arrived at the liitle 
cottage on the hill, Mrs, Kent conducted Misa 
Brown into the warm sitting-room, while 
— lingered without, to bid Harry good- 


e. 

There, on the carpet, lay a letter, where the 
postmaster’s wife, on her way past, had 
slipped it under the door, 

Mrs. Kent read it, her slight form thrilling 
and quivering with excitement. 

‘Thies will be good news to Annie,” she 
said, ‘Yet I knew that sooner or later it 
must come. That old bank cashier is dead, 
and on his death-bed he has confeseed that he 
did the deed for which my poor boy is exiled 
from his country. It was he who forged the 
cheque and threw the blame on Annie's only 
brother. And the Kent name is clear at 
Inst. Ob, Miss Brown, my Annie will be 
50 glad!” 

And at the selfcame moment, in the 
white starlight outside, Harry Hawiree was 
saying to Annie, — 

“ Donfess, darling, that there's no night 
in ali the year like Hsllowe’en. We'll 
make it our chief festival, won't wo?"’ 

And Annie was answeri pg,— 

‘Yeo, Harry, we will,” 





FACETIA. 


mers: 


Love is blind, but matrimeny is a great 
oouliat. 

Tre bioycle rider is one of the few men who 
know when they are well «ff, 

Never expect a Iswyer to mind his own 
business. He'd starve to death if he did. 

‘An, ves,” said Aunt Sary, ‘Jennie’s a 
great singer. Some day she'll be s regular 
belladonna |” 

‘Hetro, Doc! What sre you doing?” 
*. Trying to kitl time,"’ ‘* Why don’t you pre- 
scribe for him?” 

“T sez through my error,” eaid the boy 
who broke through Jones's window with a 
snowball, And Jones forgave him. 

Bea Cartan: ‘'There is no hope! The 
sbip is doomed! In an hour we will all be 
dead!” Seasick Paesenger: ‘ Thank 
Heaven!" 

Onator: ** And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
jast s few more words——' Reporter 
(to boy): ‘Bring me a few more quires of 
paper, quick.” 

Hacrine Korr: “I wonldn’t trast myself in 
the hancs ot Dr. Eméde; I don’t like special- 
ists." Chilson Fever: “What is his 





‘speciality ? ’’ Hacking Koff: ‘* Post-mortems,” 


A youne gentleman wishes to know what is 
proper to say on leaving ® young lady friend 
after a late call—good night or gocd evening ? 
Never tell a lie, young man, fay good morning. 

A apy, who has been ‘‘cook hunting” re- 
cently, says that one of the domesiics whom 
ehe interviewed refased to engage with her 
when ehe found there was no carpe’ on the 
back siaira. 

Warts: ‘I don’t approve of this idea of 
burying every eminent citizen with a brass 
band.” Potts: ‘Is would not be so bad, 
though, if they’d bury a brass band with each 
eminent citizen.” 





“Bor are you sure, Madeline, that there 
are not times when you regret our engage- 
ment?” ‘ Haven't I had proposals trom 
many men—handsome, honourable, cultivated 
men—and yet,” (tenderly) “didnt I choose 
you, dear?” 

“Yes; my wife is learning Delsarte, my 
daughter is learning elocation, and my boy is 
learning the mandolin, Oh, we shall goon be 
the moss accomplisbed family in town.” 
‘We! what are you learning, pray?" “To 
endure.” 

He stole softly upstairs, and in the dim 
light began to rock the cradle and crcon. 
** What's the matter, John?” asked his wife, 
sleepily. ‘'The baby wash (hic) restless, 
m’dear,” replied John, ‘an’ I got up t’ quict 
bim." ‘ You had better come to bed, John; 
the baby is in here with me." 

Boxvs (aspiring author) : ‘' Naggas, did you 
read that last novel of mine?" Neggus 
(literary editor): “Yes, I read it, If I re- 
member rightly, in the next to the last chapter 
the hero and heroine were drowned.” ‘' Bat 
they were resuscitated in the iast chapter.” 
‘*] was afraid they would be. I didn’s read 
the Jast chapter, Borus,”’ 

Hovsrkerrer : “ How long did you remsin 
in your luss place?"’ Applicant; ‘‘ Saze I left 
in wan day. There was no plazin’ the leddy 
at allat all,” “ Whimsical, wss she?” ‘ In- 
dade she was that. The firet night she com: 
plained because I boiled the tay, an’ th’ very 
next morning she complained because I did 
not boil the coffee. Thin I left.” 

‘‘ Henry asked me to ha his wife last nigh$,"’ 
she told her chum, ‘Oh, I’m eo delighted, 
Gertrude, And how did it happen?” “ Woll, 
he asked mo, and I ssid ‘ Yes,’ and then he 
jest stood up and folded his arms.” “ What! 
He was no more interested than that?" 
“Ob, but you see I was in them when he 
folded them.” 

A pIsaPpornTeD fish pedler was helabouring 
his slow but pasient horse in a street the other 
day, and calling ont hia wares at intervale 
ac: ‘Herrin’, herrin’, freeh herrin’.” A tender- 
hearted lady, seeing the act of cruelty to the 
horse, called out sternly from an upper win- 


dow: “ Have you nomeroy?” ‘No, mum,” 


was the reply, “ nothin’ bat herrin’.” 

“TI yow cffer you & Rabens,” said an 
auctioneer; “a perfect gem of genius—per- 
haps the finest painting that osme from that 
master hend.”’ There was no bid. The auc- 
tioneer passed the Rubens, and taking up 
another picture, said, * Very well, gentlemen, 
I now offer you a Rembrandt by the same 
artist." 

First Texor: “Hello, old boy! how did 
your singing take last night at the meeting of 
the ‘New Murried Ladies’ Social League’?” 
Second Tenor (aged forty-five): ‘ Bah! it 
didn’t take at all, They wouldn’s speak to 
me afterward.” ‘That's qneer, What did 
you sing?’’ ‘I sang ‘When You and I were 
Young,’ and for an encore I sang ‘Twas 
Twenty Years Ago.’” 

A youna lawyer, not noted for intelligense, 
succesded in having a client acquisted of 
murder. Meeting him a few days afterward, 
a friend was quite warm in congratalations. 
“Yes, I got him cff. bus is was a narrow: 
ezcape, answered the young lawyer, mopping 
his brow. ‘A warrow escape? Htw?” 
“ Ah, the tightest struggle you ever saw. You 
know I examined she witnesses and made the 
argument myself; the plea, self-defence, The 
jury was out two whole days. Finally the 
jadge called them before him and asked what 
the trouble was. ‘ Only one thing, your honour,’ 
said the foreman. ‘ Was the prisoner's attor- 
ney retained by bim or sppointed by the 
court?’ ‘No, gentlemen; the prisoner isa mon 
of means, and hired his own attorney,’ replied 
the jadge. I could not see what bearing the 
question had on the evidence; but ten minnte® 
later in filed the jary, and what do you think 
the verdict was?" “ Whas?” ‘ Why, net 
guilty, on the ground of insanity.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


SaaxcspEare's father waa a glover. 

Atmonp meal sprinkled in,the bath makes 
the skin soft and white. 

Tx China a bride and bridegroom never see 
one snother unti! they are married. 

SaTmn ribbons are not only supreme in 
millinery, but will be used for confining the 
folds of the fall bodice so much worn at the 
waist. 

Esquimavx women are boot and shoemakers, 
as well as tailors and mantua-makers. Boots 
are made of sealskin throughout, or else the 
legs of sealskins and the sole of walrus skin. 

Tr is probable that the opening of Parlia- 
ment will be fixed for the firat week in 
Febroary. It is not thought that the Queen 
will be pregent on the occasion, as Her Majesty 
will then be residing et Osborne, 

fous of the presents sent to the Czar aad 
Ozatina on the ocoasion of their silver wedding 
are very costly, but nothing pleased them 
setter than a large picture representing their 
arrival at Copenhagen, the gift of the Danish 
Royal Guard, of which the Russian Emperor 
is Honorary Colonel. 

Ir is good news to hear that not only is it 
no longer considered necessary to dress one’s 
nair in a fashion suggestive of the wesrer 
having been dragged backwards through farse 
bushes, bat it is now actually declared vulgar 
for one’s coiffare to be in the least dishevelled. 

Tr ia not perhaps generally known that the 
Czar is possessed, like Mr. Gladstone, of a 
love for felling trees, The raler of All the 
Russias takes a great deal of exercice in the 
open sir. When at. home he wheels heavy 
harrows filled with.stones, chops Wood and 
plays with his children, 

Ir ia considered. very bad fortnne for a bride 
to meke her own wedding-cake or tohave any- 
thing to do with it; and, strange as it may 
reem, it.haa been observed over and over 
again in unhappy marriages that’ the bride 
bad stirred the wedding cake, 

A voctor of repute says the demiitrain is an 
emphatic smocess as a collector and disse- 
rainetor of disease. After a short stroll the 
skirt ig filled with deadly germs, and he 
rcommends persons to shake such rebes 
oerefally, each time afer wearing them, and 
to shake in the open air. 

Tr is assumed—rightly or wrongly—that the 
King and Qasen of Italy will visit London 
next year, It was imagined at the time that 
vhe Prince of Naples’ recent stay in this 
country was only preparatory to the more for- 
mal and official visit of his illustrious psrenta 
at an early period. The warmth of the 
Prince's welcome leayes no doubt that King 
Hambert and Qneen Margherita will receive 
% magnificent greeting if and when they 
come, 

AnoTHER novelty is for the wearers of 
mourning; instead of wearing jst brooches 
and the like eable ornaments, the “ very 
latest” in Paris is to seleot one's simplest- 
looking articles of jewellery and veil them in 
craps! They may be large, bné must be of 
plain design; loskets thus draped and bung 
round the neck by s band of orape are 
erpcially chic, and should contain the por- 
trait, bair, or some other memento of the 
person deceased. ; 

We are enabled to state on the very highest 
anthority, that the Qaeen has been in most 
excellent health throughont theautomn. Her 
Majesty has been ont driving or walking every 
cay, snd altho the .weather,has been un- 
nausliy wet, cold and stormy at Deeside, yet 
tke Qacen has escaped catching even the 
slightest cold, nor baa she soffered from 
rheumatism in the knee, which has sometimes 
troubled her since the accident which she met 
with at Windsor Castle about ten years ago. 
The Queen hag not been in better health than 


‘she ia at present any time during the last 


twenty years, 


British soldiers when marobing take 88 
steps per minute. 

Tae worlé uses three million and a half 
steel pens every day. 

Tux cemeteries of London cover 2,000 acres, 
and the land they occupy represents a ospital 
of £250 000. 

Ty the universities of Germany there sre 
1 930 foreign students, Among them are 436 
Americans, 331 Rassians, 293 Austrians, 225 
Swiss, and 117 English, 

A Lonvon fog is expensive or not according 
to the area it covers. Last year several com- 
panies cent out over one million feet of gas for 
a single fog alone, the coat being close upon 
£5 300. As muchas £15000 worth of extra 
gas bas been burnt in a single day in London. 





GEMS. 


More failares are to be attributed to efforts 
misdireoted than to the want of exertion, 

Tue first degree of folly is to think ons’s 
self wise; the next to tell osberaso; she third, 
to despise all counzel, 

Write your name in kindness, love and 
meroy on the hearts of the thouzands you come 
in contact with year by year, and you will 
never bs forgotten. 

No tie can ba 80 close, no love go strong as 
to form an excuse for telling a secret which 
belonga to a third party; and id is a falee 
fentiment and a mean jealousy that would 
require it at the hands ot friend or lover, hug- 
band or wife. Every one ig st liberty to 
decline to receive such confidex ce if he please; 
bat, having received it, he has no right to 
impart it, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Parxin Brscoirs.— Quarter porind of flour, 
quarter pound of oatmeal, quarter pound of 
treacle, one ounce of batter or lard, one ounce 
of sugar, three-quarter teaspoontal of haking 
soda, one teaspoonful ginger. Mix all the dry 
things in a basin, and melt the treacie and 
butter together and stir them in among the 
dry things. Mix well, and take it up in pieces, 
Roll these round, then flatten them with the 
hand, and put them cn an oven tin, Stick 
half an almond on the top, and beke gently 
till firm. Fine oatmeal is best. They burn 
very easily. 

Wurrr Savce.—One oup of milk, one table- 
spoonfal of flour, one tableapoon{nl of butter. 
Rab together flour and butter, and add the 
milk which has been brought to boiling point, 
stirring repidly; and then seagon with salt 
and white pepper, sleo celery salt if liked, 
Very nios for vegetables and for warming over 
fish. For vegetables cut them in oubes and 
cover with the rauce. For fish (boiled ia the 
nicest), flake what is left from dinner, and put 
into a baking dish with a very little onion 
juice; cover with the sauce, and then cover 
the whole with bread crumbs, and balks shout 
a half hourin a hot oven. Very ica for a 
supper relish. 

Pickitrp Berxrroot—Six heetroots, half. 
ounce of peppercorns, two pints of vinegar, 
one blade of mace, half an ounce of ginger, 
one dozen of cloves. Wash the hestroote 
gently, take care not to break (ho; fibres, as 
they will bleed and Jose their oniour, Pat 
them into a saucepan, with boiling -water 
tasted with galt, to boil for an hour end a 
half. Take them up, peel ard cut in slicea 
an eighth of an inch thick, snd put them ina 
jar. Boi) a pint of vinegar with the pepper- 
oorns, mace, cloves, ginger, and, when boiled, 
add to it a pint of cold vinegar. Pour the 
whole over the beetroots in the jar; and, when 





qui e cold, cover tightly. 


Fisu, it ig gaid, are fond of music. 
Pansiey is poisonous to many kinds of birds. 
Carnesé military drums are made of wood. 


A MAN was pad in the stocks as late as the 
year 1860, 

A rionmn in Edward III,’s time was worth 
six shillings, 

An ordinary thunderstorm ia said to travel 
at she aversge rate of thirty miles an hour. 

Dosine the second quarter of the present 
year—from April to Jone inclarive—there 
have been fewer marriages than during the 
game quarter of any year since 1653, 

Tre new sanitary measures adopted in 
England within the last few years have 
redaced the namber of deaths from con- 
sumption fully thirty per cent, 

A DEALER in artificial limba says that anarm 
will last a lifetime if properly cared for, but 
that after five or six yearaa leg givea way #0 
the weight and strain, and bas to be renewed, 

A LATE writer on social »ffxirs in Toeland 
gays there is not a single prieon onthe island ; 
that such things as looks, bolts and burs are 
unknown, and that there are neither watch- 
men nor policemen, 

Enormovs numbers of horses are being im- 
ported into Iudia from Australia. They are 
required #3 cavalry horses and hacks. Sixteen 
hundred arrived af Caloutta in a sicgle week 
recently. 

In one respect the Greek population atands 
out in contract to that of aloost every other 
Enropean country, inasmuch as the number 
ot males exseeds that of femates. At the 
recent Greek ornsus the proporticn of males 
was 107.6 to 100 of females. 

A Grsman explorer, describing the Tasse- 
lange inhabitants of Centra! Afrios, states 
that the exports are confined to slaves and 
rubber, It ig moatly the women who are roid 
into slavery, and an adult may be procured for 
eighteen yarda of calico, foar pounde of powder, 
or & musket. 

Two centuries age the traveller in Japan, 
had such been allowed, wonid have eeen in 
public places the following declaration in 
Chinese characters: ‘* As Jong as the enn 
shall warm the earth, les no Christian be £9 
bold az to come to Japan; and Jet sil know 
that the King of Spsin himaeif, or the 
Coristian’s God, or the Great God of all. if He 
violate this command, shall psy for it with his 
head,”’ 

In his resent Jeciure upon ‘' Work,” before 
the Sunday Afternoon Leotnre Society. at St. 
George’a Hall, Sir James Crichton Browne, 
M.D., F.RS., said that ennui was the worst 
form of “ brain rust,” and that there was no 
eurer way of bringing on decay of the faculties, 
than for a man of active habits to retire into 
private life and to do nothing when jast past 
the prime of life. “ Work long, but work 
wisely,” is Sir Jamea’s motto, Anyone who 
does the latter is likely to be abis to keop on 
working until the close of life, Monotony and 
the absence of wholesome care and excitement 
have, it appears, & had effeot tpn ths brain. 

An old legend has turned vp in o elightly 
altered form, When the devil was east out of 
heaven it appears he fell headlong upon the 
earth, and was.dashed to pieces by bie fall, 
Aa @ consequence, his head roi!ed into Spain, 
and that is why Spaniards are so prond; his 
hands fell into Turkey, and thsi is why Torke 
are 60 rapacious ; bis heart «lipped into Italy, 
and that is why Italians are so emoreus; hig 
stomach went to Germany, aud shat is why 
the Germans are soch giutions; whilst we 
poor English, with.conseqnences which our 
neighbours.are never weary of fxcubling ue 
with, got-his gpleen; finally, a+79. the legend, 
the devil's fees rermaained in Frnuco, andabat 





ia why Frenchmen are always ‘running after 
the ladies, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A OonstTant Sonscriper.—January 22ad, 1873. 


An Actress —We rever heard of the article being 
used for such a purpose. 


Joc1vs.—Walnut juice is generally used for the pur- 
pose. 


Awxiovs TO Know —You had better write to one of 
the papers connected with the service, We do not know 
the arrangements of the War Offi-e. 


Juno.—The Govevnment of E.st India ceased on Ist 
optember, 1858. The Queen wes proclaimed Empress 
of In ila on Ist May, 1876. 


OxarEence.—For ordinary use you may keep the ~~ 
but if you have to execute any legal document 
nem? must be given. 


Dappy.—All the yy’ schools are not fre, oA. 
gonerally s , there is at least one free school in 
every district. The foes, where p:ii, vary. 


Lonetry.—" Der Schein regiert die Welt,” &o. (Av- 
pearance governs the wor!d), {s from Schiller’s ‘‘ Der 
Parasit ” (v7. 8) 


Inqurrer.—No Jicense is required, we believe; but 
z had better make sure by inquiry at Somersct 
ouse. 


Op Rrapgr.—The owner of the dog can claim {t from 
the party who has — it, and leave him to find his 
remedy against the seller. 


Pozziep.—London, as a whole, is a county, but nota 
— London isa city by Iteelf, but nota 
coun 


Ecien.—When husband ani wife separate there is 
usually a provision that the husbsnd shall regularly 
provide a certain arount for his wife's support. 


Faecxies.—A harmless lotion for removing freck"e1 
fa as follows: Lemon juice, 1 ounce, powdered bo:ax, 
§ drachm ; sugar, } drachm. 


Worrirp.—Never mind what the book agent says. 
Tae lad fs not bound to t-ke the bok, but he must 
positively refuse to accept delivery, that is all. 


One att at Sxa.—Send communication to S'r F. 
Knollys, K.C B., Marlborough House, London. Hoe is 
p-ivate secretary to the P:ince of Wales. 


F. T.—Applicaticn for a license must be made to 
= aloounty court. Bvery information may be obtain 
ere. 


Lirrtz Dorrit.— Before it - 2 it under the tap 
till the mud is thus washed cff done carefully it is 
the best remedy we know of. 


Tarvor.—We think that the dedication of the land to 
public use for a period of sixty yes would prevent the 
vajoining owner from sgain enclosing it, 


Irest W.—As you give us no particulars we cannot 
possibly tell you whether the marriage was| egal or not. 
Bat if you love your husband why don’t you go back to 
bim when he wants you ? 


Errquetre.—If the parties are on terms of more than 

merely friendly relationship the young gentleman may 
give the young a a brooch, or a bracelet, or bangle, 
or an umbrella, or gloves. 


Farancis.—Thore is no legal restriction upon the wrar- 
ing of cockades by serven‘s, but they are supposed to be 
restricted to the nobility and the professions—officers, 
doctors, etc. 

E. 8.—A licensed victualler may refise to serve any 

gue see eae for drink, > he ae toe an 
action person can prove Camages 
such refusal. 


Luy.—The nectarum fs any part of a flower that 
secretes a honey-like substance. It is variously applied 
to modifications of the petals, stamens, and disk, and 
is now not much used. 


Perpiextry.—The finder of an article has the first 
claim to it in the absence of the rightful owner; but if 
he takes poss¢ss'on of it ho must use ali reasonable 
means to find the owner. 


Mittrm.—Oolonel Fred. G Barnaby was killed at the 
battle near Abu Klea Wells, 17th January, 1885. General 
Stewart was fatally wounded on the following day, 
while marching on Metammeb. 


Usnarpy Lewa.—Washing the hands in water oon- 
tain!ng a little borax, then putting on gloves to be kept 
on during the night, w'll do as much as anything can to 
preserve the whiteness and suppleness of your hands. 


W. G. 8.—By the Irish Church Act of 1869 the annual 
grant to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth wss 
made to ccase after Jannary 1, 1871, and a fixed sum 
was given as compensati:n. 


Anxtous Onz.—There are many hydropathic establish- 
ments, but we cacnot undertake to suggest avy par- 
ticular place. You will find their advertisements in 
Bradshaw and similar publicati»ns, 

. G@. M.—No such a ay oye a ever, to our or 
edge, been reported 4 country, though it is as 
that in America Madame Patti has been paid for a series 
of concerts at the rate of £1,000 a night, 

F. T.—Thnere is a publication called Chambers’s Index 
to Next-.of-Kin, which, we gives a list of names of 


think, 
paenoy to whom unolsimed dividends are dve. This 
— help you; but if you can show any rearovahle 
aim to any specific property a solicitor would under- 
Fe = to sake irquiies. 





A. T. L.—Proml{ssory-not +s are legal evidence of debt, 
and may be enforced against the maker. As to stamrs, 
we always refer inquirer to the Inland Revenue Offi:e, 
to guard them against loss through error. 


Wiriz —No doubt you have let the “far” go too far. 
The only course is to put the kettle on without wstor 
and let it become almost (but not quite) red hot. The 
lime can then be cracked off. 


A Fapep F.rowrr —Perhaps you may be constitution. 

ally pele, as many are. Go out into the open afr as 

= as possible, and take vigorous exercise at such 
oF. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


I gxTeReED the room in the twilight 
And stood {fn the fading glow, 

By the side of the form low-lying, 
In her trailing robes of snow. 


On the silken couch low lying, 
With her batr in rippling bands, 
Sweet I'ps that had done with sf, hing, 
And ael ‘cate folded hands, 


The day like a tashful matden, 

Peeped shyly through —e 8 bars, 
Tten tulded her violet mantle 

and clasped it with diamond stars. 


Yet a tremulous ray still Hogered 
As I knelt with a smothered moan, 
From her finger withdrew the ctrolet 
And placed it upon my own. 


Co'd, sh, so cold and so silent, 
Great God | that the tears would start ! 
My head drocpsd down in my anguish ; 
Low down on her pulseless heart. 


I smosthed down her golden tresses, 
And | ktssed her o'er and o'er 5 

I murmured the olg love burdens 
That charmed hff in days of yore, 


It was all so strange and sudden, 
and the years would come and g, 
But sho, if { called for ages, 
Would never more heed or kaow, 


How late or hew Irng ft lasted 
I could never think or tell— 
My bride of a year! my darling |! 
And 'h's was my Jast farewell. 


Bat at Iss‘ a subtle something 
That was like a vague surprise— 

A beam of lizht in the dsrkness— 
Compelied me to lift my eyes. 


A long, « f: stream of the mocnl'ght 
Flowed into the silent room, 

With a tremulovs sound like music, 
And the walls grew all ablo: m, 


For I saw her stand resplendent, 
In the sbafted moonb’am’s ,low, 

With her trailing robes of azure 
All flatter!ng to and fro. 


I oy scarcely breathe for rapture, 
er face was so glad and fair, 
win the olden love-light glowiag, 
And stars in her shining hatr. 


I dared not so mrch as wh'sper, 
As her voice on the sllence fell 
In a soft, melodious cadence: 
“ Be patient ; all is well. 


'Tis but a step, my darling, 
From this to the golden gate, 

Suspense fs but for a moment, 
Take courage, love, and wait.” 


Thus she—and the shimmering moonlight 
Still flooied the wall and floor, 

But the vision of light and gladness 
Had van(shed for everm: re. 


Yet I Inger oft in the mocnlight 
Tul feel the subtle spell, 
And my heart leaps up at the whisper, 
‘* Be patient ; all is well.” BLS 


Gipsy J.—The qvestion is entirely out of oir pro- 
vince; we should aivise your writing to a paper espe- 
clally devoted to ladies and their dings. To give you 
the information you want wruld fill our correspondence 
sheet, aud we cannot afford the room. 


A Fareyp.—A women cannot obtain a divorce on the 
ground of adultery by her hasband; but she may on 
that ground obtain a decree of judicial separation. To 
obtain a divorce she must prove adultery and either 
cruelty or desertion. 


Constawt Reaper.—We decline to aivise as to con- 
tracts made cn the hire system. Persons who make 
such contracts should see that the conditions are clearly 
act out in the documents they sign, and should carefully 
read and note the contents cf sach document. 

Iw a Fix. —Notice on June 25 would not be legal 
notice for December 25. It should have been June 24 
Ualess you gave subsequent notice from September 29 
and six mouths’ notice fs due you must wait and give 
notice on, or before, December 2°, 





Anxious FRrenps.—Impossible, The authorities wil 
not surrender the woman to anyone but her husband, 
ani as a matter of fact even he cannot 4 her out «hen 
he desires to do so, except the doctor is prepsred to 
certify@bat she can be safely removed. 


Lorv Rowatp.—GQuelph is the name of the present 
Royal Fam'ly of Great Britain, snd the Prince ot Wales 
— derive that name from h‘s mother, who. as the 

retained her own family name st her mar- 
rage with Pcince Albert of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha. 


would have t> pay. If the stone was thrown wilfully 
you = better pay, and give the toy a suitable punteh- 


LorE_ey.—Those who have experimented say that 
— oil ona ecented, of course) rabbed into the 
of the hair , 4. has as in ting an effect as 
cooing going ; others pin their faitn to a native — 
panisb) onion cut lato small squares and put into 
pint bottle, wh'ch is filled up with the best gin. After 
twenty-four hours this to be rubbed into the roots, 
Myra.—The Civil War fo ‘oo was between the 
Southern a and the Northern anti-slave- 
, the former having seceded from the 
Uofon in c auteuies of the success of the anti-slavery 
candidate in the Presidential electi-n and the antic!- 
pstod abolition of slavery; the latter (N srthern) treated 
the seceders as rebels, 


BaroaD-Minpep.—The torms orthodox, or orthed>xy, 
are crrectly sald t> be restricted in application to right 
jadgmesnts in matters of religious faith ; and although 
every sect maintains, of course, th> exclusive accura:y 
of its own views, yet orthodoxy is made to conform by 
ecclesiastical historians to the stan iard maintained by 
the untversal church, 


Jim's Danue.—A simple method of cleaning white 
or light culourei kid gloves {s to dip a bit of flannel ‘n 
a lather made of milk and curd-soap and gently rub the 
glove till the soils dicappear ; a wooden mould of a hund 
of suitable size greatly facilitates the operation, but if 
| Pea nene ycu must put the glove on your own 
han 


Romota.—The marble group by Michsel Angelo fn 
one ot the chapels of St, Peter's at Rome, representirg 
the Vir,in with the dead body of t upon her knees, 
was one of his earliest works, and was executed In Lis 
twenty-fourth year. It has ben satd that it was by 
this work that he suddenly pasied from being an 
esteemed artist to the most famous ecalptor in Italy. 


Constance Carew.—The Tichborne claimant's case 
begsn on 11th May, 1871; he was non-suitsd on 6th 
March, 1872, the trial baring lasted 103 days; a montn 
later the claimant was lodged in N.wuste to await his 
trial for perjary. The triel began cn 93d april, defence 
closed 27ch October, 124th day: trial resumed 27th 
November, and concluded osth Daawenes, 1874 --188 h 
day. The ‘two trials tegether thus covered 291 days. 


Bacuetorn,—The large Greenland whale fs prov’d«d 
with immense sieves, or fcirges of whaleb:n-, through 
which it discharges the water it has taken into its 
mouth along with ith the apimalen’s on which it feeds, 
aad continues this process until it retains a quen"ty of 
focd sulted to the capacity of its narrow throst ; but the 

spermaceti whale, on the other hand, hasa wide throat 
and formidable teeth. It is a fierce animal, attacking 
abip’s boats and their occupants without hesitation. 


Sys Lerra.—On general prin 
that you would act discreetly in discontinuing the 
correspondence, because such ae is very apt 
- po a young lady into ae difficulties, sconer 
Sappose you s) mary, and your hu+band 
pts find cut that ne ot fellow” had a great pile 
of letters from you, extending over a period of three 
years, how do you auppose he would like it? a gl 
should not enter ence with any gentle- 
man to whom she is nct engaged. 


Powprr anpD Patcou.— Wigs are of very ancient origin. 
According t» Xenophon, Astyages, King of the Medes, 
wore a wig. In the writings of Livy, Plutarch, and 
many others, references are made to this covering for 
the head, which was made of hair, silk, thread, or other 
material. The ancient Romans were prone to use th3 
natural — be preferred the blonde locks of the 
Germans. is stated that “‘ Henry ILII., cf France, 
having fat thie hair by sickness, wore a wig, ana his 
couitiers began to follow his example” At the time 
of the French revolution both wigs and powder dis- 
appeared ; but the large white wig ts still worn by the 
Eagitsh jadges. 
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¥ Reared a Temple in my Heart. 


——ee 10S 


I nEaRED a temple in my heart— | A storm above the temple broke ; 
A temple strangely fair, |  [ abiver'd and grew cnill, 
And in its holy piace spart For wiads, like whips, wild demons woke ; 
I plsced my idol there; My beurt grew cold and sill, 
Ana from the world [ fled away, Like & weaken'd tort in a rato of she'l, 
Ani worshipped there by right and day. My sacred temp e quiver'd, fell. 


And ye’ I breathed—my idol glsamed, 
Like white, defiant rock— 
In agony [ prayed—nor dreamed 


None saw the al‘ar-fires glow ; 
None smelt the sweet pertumoe 
Of incense rusbiug to aud fro 


Throvghonut the holy room ; Of swift cescending shock— 
While throboing muate, low ard d.ep, For suddenly as arrows plash, 
Around me ever sesmed to sweep. Ic quiver’d—feli with deat’ning crash. 


That crash the very heavens rent - 
it ran from star to star — 

And heaven like sn echo sent 
Ite thunders trom afar— 


Far bidden from all human pain, 
All safe from buman eye, 

Lloely knelt and kcelt agaio, 
With smile or sovniog sigh ; 


Por with a passion not of clay And o’er the earth a darkness fell, 
I loved my idol night ana day. Taat wrapped me fa a cloak of hull. 
Oh, grandly beantiful it atood, And but the roios now remain— 


4nd grandly, strangely fatr ; The ruins falicn grey — 

I wouid bace sacrificea my blood Yet in the moonlight’s silver rain 
While low adoring there. I wounded steal away, 

Yea, trom the world 1 sicleen'd turn’d — Where in a dreamy, wrafth-lik» mist, 


One love, one thought wishin me burned, | My idol ts caressed and 





Ab, yet! How weak we mortals prove, Hark! Rear no temple in your b at, 
How lice unto the grass, And place no idl there ; 

That quicken'd with its hfe doth move, Lest, wnen the temple cleave apart, 
Yet withe:s when we pss:! Is crash the idol fatr ; 

How ike unto the cloids shat fly, Lest in the ruins where you moan 

Now biae, now black, across the sky ! The mocking echoes whisper—‘ net : 

mM. Bb. 








A White Christmas. 





CHAPTER I. 


Two young men sat in the library of an old country house one December 
evening. The fire burnt cheerfully, the Jarge oak furnished room was bright 
with lamplight, and a tray of dainty refreshments still lingered on the table. 
Both the men bore signs of having just come off a long journey, and in spite 
of the general air of comfort around them both looked slightly troubled. 

They were not brothers, or even cousins ; in fact, they bore not the slightest 
relationship to each other, but they were tried friends. 

They had travelled hundreds of miles together in the trackless wastes of a 
new colony. 

The elder had nursed his ‘‘chom’”’ through an illness which well-nigh cost 
him his life. They bad suffered hunger, privation, and many another hard- 
ship together, and now, by a strange freak of fortune, comparative ease had 
come to both. 

Paul Beresford’s uncle had lost his son, and recalled the nephew who must 
one day be his heir, while John Nelson, to his own unmitigated surprise, 
suddenly found himself the possessor of Kingsdene, a lovely estate in Hert- 
fordsbire, and ten thousand a-year, through the will of an old man whom he 
had never seen in his life ; but who, years before his birth, had been one of 
his mother’s rejected suitors. 

John had received the news of his inheritance in Sydney just before he 
sailed for England, and as it was too late to pay any respect to his benefactor 





he did not hurry to Kingsdene on reaching the old country, but lingered 


with Paul at Beresford Hall until old Squire Beresford found the air too keen 
for him, and set off for his yearly sojourn in the South of France. 

He was a genial, unselfish old man, and he did not insist on his nephew’s 
accompanying him. 

‘* So Jong as you are within reach of me, my boy,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘I 
shall be content. Maybe, when the new year is turned, you will feel inclined 
to run over and spend a few days with us; but, after being away from 
England so long, you'll find plenty to amuse you, and heaps of friends to 
look up.” 

Mrs. Beresford was franker still. 

‘Tt will be the first Christmas without our boy,” she told Paul, gently, 
**and we shall not be able to bear any merry-making. It wouldn’t be fair to 
make you spend the festival in a house of mourning. Take a month or two 
to see your friends, my dear, and by that time we shall be looking out for a 
visit from you.” 

Paul bad nothing to complain of. Free quarters at the Hall, and an allow- 
ance of five hundred a-year,{to be doubled on his marriage, certainly seemed a 
very pleasant change from the life of ups and downs (mostly downs) he had 
been leading in Australia; but, unfortunately, Mr. Beresford had lost his 
heart to a young lady on the voyage home, and she, who had mistaken the 
identity of the two friends, and believed Paul to be Lord Crawley’s heir, had 
given him every possible encouragement until the moment when sbe discovered 
the trath of the case, which she only did when poor Paul proposed to her, 
and, in explaining his prospects, brought on himself a crushing rejection. 

He was very young, only five-and-twenty, and he forthwith elected to con- 
sider himself heart-broken, which amused John Nelson intensely, though, to 
do him justice, he felt as indignant with Miss Nairn as even his friend could 
have desired. 

This was the first hour of the chums’ arrival at Kingsdene. The old 
housekeeper had received them with all fitting honour, telling Mr. Nelson 
she well remembered his mother as the loveliest lady in the country. They 
had seen their rooms, discussed an impromptu meal, and were now sitting 
over the fire with that strange expression of dissatisfaction already noted. 

Paul was thinking this was the home for which Helen Nairn would will- 
ingly have sold herself. Jack Nelson was wondering what caprive induced 
Lord Crawley to leave his whole fortune to a man he had never seen, and 
whether there did not exist someone with a better claim to Kingsdene, who 
would naturally detest its present master, 

‘*That is Lord Crawley’s picture, I suppose,’’ he said to Paul, indicating a 
large portrait in oils, which hung on the wall. ‘‘ It looks a hard face, but 
there is something about it I rather like.” 

‘*Isn’t it natural to ‘rather like’ the face of a man who has lef: you ten 
thousand a-year?” began Paul, cynically. Then remembering his friend’s 
many acts of self denial in their days of poverty, he added quickly, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, old fellow, I ought not to have said that, since you are the most un- 
mercenary man I ever met,” 

Nelson smiled. 

‘¢Tt’s strange that I can’t get Lord Crawley out of my head. I never saw 
him in my life, but I can remember when things were very bad with us my 
mother used to write to him, and help always came. He must have cared 
for her very (early, not only to forgive ber rejection of him, but to come to 
her aid long after ali her own family had deserted her, because she married a 
sconndrel.” ‘ 

‘*Tsn’t that a harsh word to apply to your own father, Jack?” 

*‘It’s no more than he deserved. He broke my mother’s heart, ran 
through all her fortune, brought her to poverty and want, and theu killed 
her by cruelty and neglect as surely as though he had pierced a dagger 
through her heart. It was that took me out to Australia.’ 

** To escape your father ?” 

“* Not exactly that, but because he was such a reprobate—that the fact of 
being his son prevented my getting a decent living in England. I was 
studying for a doctor, had only one more examination to pas, when he did 
something even worse than usual, and I knew England wasn’t large enough to 
hold us both. I sold everything I possessed, paid my passage to Sydney, 
and landed with ten pounds in my pocket.” 

‘Ten years ago.” 

“ Ay, I’ve knocked about pretty well in that time, and had plenty of ups 
and downs. From first to last I’ve made a lot of acquaintances, but I never 
downright ‘chummed’ with any ore untll I met you.” 

** And if you hadn’t helped me I should have gone to the dogs headlong in 
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a few months,”’ confessed Paul, with simple candour. You see, my father 
was dead. My mother had married again, and her second husband's ove idea 
was to get rid of me. He never even consulted my uncle, or asked if he were 
willing to start me in life. He just shipped me off to the colony, a raw 
youth of twenty, with a very slender amount of money—and of common-sense, 
worldly wisdom, or practical experience—simply nil.” 

**T wonder your mother agreed.” 

‘‘There are mothers, and—mothers,” said Beresford, rather bitterly. 
‘* However, I’m on firm ground now, Jack, thanks to you. My uncle won’t 
go back from his word, and a bachelor can make avery pleasant thing of life 
on five hundred a-year.”’ 

‘* Which will be doubled when you marry.” , 

“Only I shall not marry. My mother has written to congratulate me on 
my prospects, Jack, and invite me to Greystoke. She didn’t trouble me 
with letters or invitations either when I was down on my luck.” 

** Shall you go and see her?” 

‘*No, I shall not !” almost snapped Paul. ‘‘ You’ve got me on your hands 
till after Christmas, when I shall go to Cannes. I mean to see you firmly estab- 
lished at Kingsdene first, 

A shadow flitted across Nelsons face. He opened his lips as though to 
speak, and then changing his mind he lighted his pipe, and began to smoke. 

A strange contrast in appearance were the twochums. Jack Nelson, in 
spite of the troubles of his early days, and the up-hill fight he had had in 
Australia, still looked younger than his age. 

He might have passed for thirty any day, though he bad passed that 
epoch by five years. He was tall and broad-shouldered, with brown hair 
and clear, honest grey eyes; not handsome, perhaps, and yet he had a face 
one would instinctively trust, and in spite of the rough passages in his life 
he looked every inch a gentleman, and a worthy master for Lord Crawley s 
beautiful old home. 

Paul Beresford surpassed his friend in looks. He had one of those 
strikingly beautiful faces which are rarely seen cither in man or. woman, 
and which are often accompanied by a painfully sensitive disposition. Paul 
had felt his mother’s neglect acutely. He had gone out to Sydney, :ready to 
play the pait of a modern Ishmael. There had been many people there 
ready to take a fancy to the handsome stranger; but Paul was fastidious 
to a fault; he never made a friend except John Nelson. He never dreamed 
of love until he met Helen Nairn ; she had played bim false, but his old cham 
was faithful to him, and little as Paul said of his feelings, he clung, to John 
all the more closely because Helen had disappointed bis dearest hopes. 

‘* Shall you stay here?’ he asked, suddenly. ‘‘ You ought to settle down 
at Kingsdene and go in fer all kinds of Christmas hospitality. It won't be 
any disrespect to Lord Crawley, seeing he was no relation to yon, and from 
what I can gather, he has left you a great many arrears of hospitality to 
make up.” 

Jack smiled. 

‘*I daresay—but I don’t think I shall settle at Kingsdene yet awhile.” 

** Why « ot ?” 

‘‘ I daresay you'll laugh at me, Beresford, and call me Quixotic; but I 
have a great fancy to find out just why Lord Crawley made me his heir.” 

Paul opened bis eyes, 

‘* Because he eared for your. mother.” 

“But he only made his will very recently. In fact,-six months before his 
death, and his lawyer specially wrote of-his client’s ‘last’ testament. Now 
it stands to reason, Paul, the old man must have had some relations, though 
I know the title became extinct at his death.” 

**And you intend to restore Kingsdene to Lord Crawley’s ninetieth 
cousin? Really, Jack, you might as well be Don Quixote himself.” 

‘* But I don’t mean to do anything of the kind. - Only,” and the grey 
eyes lit up with suiden fire, ‘‘if there is anyone who was allowed to think 
himself Lord Crawley’s heir, and lost the inheritance through some sudden 
whim of the old man, why I’d like to do something to make up—that’s all. 
A lonely man like me can’t spend ten thousand a-year, and there’s no chance 
of my marrying.” 

**T think you are only fit for a lunatic asylum,” said Paul, severely ; 
‘*but I have no doubt the lawyer, who is coming to-morrow, will do his best to 
make you hear reason, I see you are in no mood to be persuaded by me.” 

At ten o'clock the next morning the lawyer was announced. Jack turned 
to his friend almost appealingly. 

** You'll see me through with it Paul? I can’t face Mr. Martin alone.” 


They went together to the library, and found Lord Crawley’s late adviser, a 
man between sixty and seventy, with silver-grey hair and a fresh open tace, 
whose expression was so honest and straightforward that Paul said after- 
wards he was quite sure David Martin had mistaken*his profession, and was 
never meant by nature for a lawyer. 

“I should have known you anywhere by your likeness to your mother,” 
the old man said, as he shook Jack’s hand. ‘‘Some of us in these parts 
have not forgotten Miss Trevor yet, though it is nearly forty years since she 
left Hertfordshire.” 

‘*She has been dead over a d ” gai ee 
imamanee er a dozen,” said John, gravely. ‘‘I am glad ao 

“‘T remember her perfectly,” rejoined the little man, promptly, ‘‘and if 
this old property was to go to a stranger I am very glad Lord Crawley 
selected you, Mr. Nelson, for if you resemble your mother in character as 
as well as in face you won’t be a hard landlord.” 

“ He'll be a far too easy one,” put in Beresford, smiling, .‘‘I. should 
advise you, in bis own interests, |tojkeep a sharp look out after, him, Mr. 
Martin. Nelson never would keep a shilling in his pocket if he met anyone 
who wanted it. That was his character im the colony.” jad 

“I should ask nothing better than to continue to manage the property,” 





replied the lawyer. “ I-was Lord Crawley’s adviser for thirty years. My 
father and grandfather were solicitors to the Crawleys before me,”’ 

“‘ And I hope’ you will continue to act for me,” said Jack, courteously, 
*¢ but, Mr. Martin, before we take the future into our consideration I should 
like to ask you a few questions about the past.” 

“T am quite at your disposal, Mr. Nelson. I may as well give you. first 
a message Lord Crawley gave me for you. He left you free in all respects, but 
said if you would keep some of his servants in your employ he should be glad. 
Most of them had been with him for years, and would feel leaving Kings- 
dene very bitterly. He left four of the oldest pensions, and provided that 
everyone in his employ should receive a year’s wages, so you need not fear 
they can call themselves hardly dealt with if you refuse to keep them.” 

‘*T shall not refuse if they are willing to stay, and we can suit each other ; 
but, Mr. Martin, I. gathered from your letter it was a sudden thought of Lord 
Crawley’s to leave me his property. I want to know if there exists any 
person who had expected to fill my present position.” 

‘Some people are fond of making wills,” said the lawyer, cheerfully. ‘I 
presume Lord Crawley was of the number, for ia the last twenty years I have 
drawn up for him no I+ss than fifteen !” 

‘* Fifteen wills! ” exclaimed Paul Beresford, doubting if he heard aright. 

‘“‘ Yes—your mother, Mr. Nelson, was the original legatee. Her death 
caused the first will to be cancelled. Of the remaining fourteen your name 
appeared in no less than three, so that we may assume Lord Crawley had 
quite weighed the question.” 

ss But the eleven others?'’ almost gasped Paul. ‘‘ Who benefited in 
those ?”’ 

‘Various charities,” replied the lawyer. “Lord Crawley was very 
generous, and subscribed to many hospitals and benevolent institutions ; but 
he was passionately fond of Kingsdene, and in the end he would not suffer 
the idea of its being coriverted into an orphanage or convalescent hospital, 
but preferred to preserve it as a happy home.” 

‘* You see, Jack,” put in his friend, “no individual has a right to bear 
you a grudge, and as the managers of these hospitals and orphanages 
probibly had no idea of Lord Crawley’s intentions, they can’t be dis- 
appointed.” 

‘* No —that’s satisfactory,’’ agreed Jack. 

But Mr. Martin did not look quite satisfied. There was evidently some- 
thing he wished to say, though he seemed to find it difficult. 

‘* There are no legacies whatever mentioned in the will beyond those to the 
servants, and a thousand pounds to myself ; but Lord Crawley left a message 
he wished me to deliver to you personally, Mr. Nelson ; he would not put it 
in the will, because he disliked publishing it. I was to ask you from him to 
settle two thousand pounds upon his grandchild, provided she married 
respectably, There is a considerable balance at the bankers, so you would 
not need to draw upon your income.” 

‘* His granddaughter! I never knew he bad any children ! ” 

‘* He had two, but they both died before him. The son was such a ne’er- 
do-well that when he came of age he was forced to join with his father in 
cutting off the entail. He died a few months later childless. His sister sd 

“*Do you certainly mean Lord Crawley bad a daughter ? ” 

**IT do. She was the prettiest girl in the county, and one of the sweetest, 
too; but she had a miserable life. Her mother was dead. Her father never 
forgave her for being the child of the wife he hated. She was utterly 
neglected, and had none of the advantages due to her position, so that when 
at eighteen she eloped with a very fascivating young curate, though everyone 
regretted the rash act, no one could blame her. She died within the year, 
and ber husband married again before his hatband was worn out.” 

‘*Poor thing! And she left a child?” 

‘‘ Ay, a daughter. I always think if Lord Crawley had been managed 
properly he would have done something for the little girl; but Mr. Harley 
went the wrong way to work. He wrote a great many letters alluding to 
‘his ever lamented Rosamond’s babe,’ and Lord Crawley, who was as sharp 
as a needle, wrote back saying that the curate’s lamenting had lasted barely 
a year instead of for ever. Then he tried to trade upon being a peer’s son- 
in-law, thinking it would advance his position. Finally, when he was trying 
for a post as private chaplain, he had the effrontery to write to his would-be 
patron that his wife was ‘the daughter of Lord Crawley.’ 

‘* His correspondent and my client were old friends, and the former wrote 
to Lord Crawley, asking if the statement was true. It seems he had actually 
seen Mrs. Harley, and not been much struck with her. There was a fearful 
row. Sir Edmund Carlyle refused to appoint Mr. Harley, and told the whole 
affair to the Bishop. Of course it was plain the lie had been told to try and 
enhance the curate’s chance of the vacant post, but still it was a lie ; and the 
Bishop made a mental black note against poor Harley’s name, and he never 
got promotion while he wag in the diocese.” 

‘You seem to pity him,” cried Paul Beresford. ‘‘I think his conduct 
was execrable, from first’ to last.” 

‘¢ He behaved’ badly to. Sir Edmund,” admitted the lawyer. ‘‘ But it 
seems to me he was hardly dealt with. Lord Crawley utterly ignored and 
neglected his daughter. Harley was a gentleman anda clergyman. At that 
time Rosalind’s brother was alive and the estate entailed. The curate could 
have bad no mercenary motives in wooing her, and by birth he was a gentle- 
man, so perhaps he saw nothing unequal in the match.” 

‘* But he forgot her in a year,” said Jack Nelson, with a frown. 

‘¢ My dear sir, how many men marry again within twelve months of their 
wife’s death without its being accounted a crime? Harley had a hundred- 
and-twenty pounds a-year—not enough to pay a proper nurse, The baby 
was utterly neglected, her father miserably desolate. I don’t. think it was 
surprising that a sharp, managing woman, some two or three years his senior, 
managed to catch him.” 

Nelson had a sharp wit. 
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“© You mean the second Mrs, Harley was not a gentlewoman ? ’ 

“‘T mean that James Harley married his landlady’s daughter. He was a 
good man (in spite of that lie to Sir Edmund Carlyle), but deplorably weak. 
No doubt Mrs. Harley has managed him ever since she wore his wedding- 
ring, and to trade on their connection with Lord Crawley was probably her 
idea from first to last.” 

‘* A very unlucky idea, as it proved.” 

“Very. The Bishop frowned on Harley till he died. When his successor 
came into the diocese the man had lost hope and spirit. He is curate-in- 
charge now for an absentee rector, gets two hundred a-year and the use of the 
Rectory, which is, of course, far better for him than the usual curate’s 
stipend and no house. But, of course, the moment the wandering rector 
recovers and returns he will have to go about his business, or if the 
gentleman dies it is not likely his successor will continue the arrangement.” 

“Poor fellow!” and there was an honest compassion in Nelson’s voice. 
‘* How many children has he ?” 

‘‘T have no idea, At the time of the correspondence with Sir Edmund 
Carlyle he had five, but the number may have increased by now. I can 
understand Lord Crawley’s motive for not leaving the bequest by will to Miss 
Harley. She is only twenty, and, of course, completely under her parents’ 
power. However much the legacy had been tied up they would have bene- 
fited in some degree by the interest, and Lord Crawley swore at the time 
of the business with Sir Edmund he would never help Mr. and Mrs. Harley 
with a shilling. Though he had never seen you, Mr. Nelson, he had an 
intense faith in you, He assured me his grandchild’s dowry would be hers 
as surely as though he had paid it over to her himself.” 

Mr. Martin stayed to lunch. He gave the friends many details of the 
estate and neighbourhood. He expressed a hope that Mr. Nelson would 
settle at Kingsdene. The old house had been under a cloud so long, for 
since his daugbter’s flight and his son’s death Lord Crawley had led a very 
secluded life, paying no visits and giving no hospitality. All the county 
would rejoice to see the beautiful old mansion once more take its proper 
place in the exchange of social amenities, 

Jack looked grave, but said nothing definite about bis plans. 

When the Vicar of the parish called in the afternoon the young Squire was 
more communicative. Circumstances, he said, would prevent him residing 
at Kingsdene for the next few months, but he hoped the cottagers would 
not suffer from his absence, and proposed to write the Vicar a cheque for 
the dispensing of fuel and Christmas cheer to the poor. 

**You made up your mind very quickly,” observed Paul, when Mr. Blake 
had left. ‘* Why, you told old Martin at lunch you had no idea of your 
plans.” 

“T think this helped to decide me,” said Jack, taking a letter from his 
pocket. ‘‘It came by the second post, and I should like to read it to you, 
Paul, if you don’t mind.” 

‘I’m ready. Is it by any chance from the secretary of one of those 
charitable institutions you have cut out? ” 

‘Tt is dated Darley Rectory, and signed James Harley.” 

“Oh!” and Paul gave an expressive whistle. ‘1’m glad I’m here to 
protect you from the weakness of your good nature.” 

**T never felt less good natured in my life.” 

** Well, go on ;” and Jack complied. 


‘€Str,—Hearing you have at length fixed the date for your arrival in 
Hertfordshire I write to inquire whether you have the heartlessness to profit 
by my father-in-law’s most morbid and wicked will. and take possession of 
the inheritance which by every law of Heaven and earth belongs to my 
beloved daughter Rosalind, grandchild and lawful heiress of the late Lord 
Crawley. 

“ Were I possessed of temporal means I am well assured that I could 
easily upset this most malicious and unjust will. But I am poor, and there 
fore cannot invoke the aid of the law ; being besides a man of peace, I am 
willing to make a compromise with you. I will sign a paper agreeing not to 
bring forward my daughter’s just claims but to leave you in undisturbed 
possession of your illgotten gains if you will settle an annuity of a thousand 
a year upon me at once, the first payment to become due immediately. 
Failing your compliance with this most reasonable demand I shall intrust 
my lawyer at once to take proceedings for the recovery of my daughter’s 
rights. Hoping you may see the wisdom of not driving me to extreme 
measures, I subscribe myself, 

** Yours faithfully, 
“James Harry.” 


Paul Beresford leant back in his ehair, and laughed as though the clergy- 
man’s letter had been the finest joke in the world; but Jack Nelson looked 
grieved and indignant at the “reasonable demands” of the Rev. James, and 
utterly failed to see anything mirthful in his epistle. 

**I can’t help it,” gasped Paul, as soon as he could speak. ‘‘It is so 
good, First he confesses he has no money to go to law; then he threatens 
to instruct his solicitor at once! | And how in the world can he charge you 
with ‘ undue influence’ when yon never saw or wrote to Lord Crawley in your 
life? Then, if you please, it is his daughter’s inheritance you have mali- 
ciously stolen, but he will let you keep possession of it peaceably if you settle 
an annuity on him. I quite fail to see how his ‘ beloved Rosalind ’ benefits.” 

“*T never felt so angry in my life,” cried Nelson, bitterly. ‘‘The man 
might as well call me a thief at once.” 

‘* Fortunately,” returned his friend, ‘‘we have Martin’s own word that 
Lord Crawley never intended to leave his property to Miss Harley. That her 
name never once appearedyin any of his fifteen wills. From the same trust- 








worthy source we know the peer had sworn never to give a shilling of his 
money to James Harley or his wife—so I think you need bave no scruples, Jack, 
and why this absurd epistle should have made you resolve to leave Kings- 
dene I can’t in the least make out.” 

‘*It is easily explained—I am going to Darley.” 

**T wouldn’t,” said Paul, feeling very strange in the rdle of mentor. ‘I 
really wouldn’t, my dear fellow. This letter,” touching it, ‘‘is treated best 
by silent contempt ; why should you go and sce a man you utterly despise, 
and let him abuse you? It won’t do him any good, and will be a decidedly 
unpleasant experience for you.” 

Jack smiled. 

**T don’t think you quite understand, old man. I am going to Darley, but 
I have no intention of answering Mr. Harley’s letter. It seems to me that 
that poor girl will have a very hard time of it when her parents find there is 
nothing to be got out of me.” 

Paul looked into the fire reflectively. 

** And then——” 

**T shall help her—if I can.” 

**She’ll have been taught to look on you as her direst enemy. You're 
setting yourself a Herculean task, old man.” 

‘* You surely don’t suppose I mean to go to Darley Rectory, and ask to see 
Rosalind, sending in my card and a message I have come to ‘ make friends !’ 
I shall drop my real name and take another. Fortunately, Darley is in the 
centre of a fine hunting district, so sport can be our ostensible object. I 
hope you mean to go with me ?” 

‘*T do, most emphatically.” replied Paul. ‘* You’ll be taken in to a cer- 
tainty by the house of Harley if I don’t go to protect you; and pray, most 
able stage-manager, under what names are we to appear in this little drama ? 
I own,” admitted Paul, simply. ‘‘I should like a name of some sort. It 
would be rather trying to pose merely as two ‘ distinguished strangers.’ But 
my friendship will stand ever that test if you insist on it.’ 

“But I dont. I propose that you goto Darley in your own name and 
identity as Paul Beresford, heir of Beresford Hall, while you lend me a share 
of your patronage, and adopt me as your humble cousin.” 

“Cousin by all means; but why humble? ” 

‘* Well, of course, my object is to know the Harleys. Not merely to have 
a bowing acquaintance with them, but to be really intimate.” 

** Can they afford intimates on two hundred a-year?”’ interrupted Paul. 
Then in a burst of penitence he added. ‘‘A thousand pardons. Go on, and 
I won’t disturb the thread of your eloquence again.” 

‘*T was only going to say that Mrs. Harley is pretty safe to study Beeches 
‘ Landed Gentry,’ and go will easily discover that you are the heir.” 

‘* Right,” said Paul, cheerfully ; ‘‘ but as it so happens, Jack, I hada 
cousin John Beresford who was a physician, and only departed this life a 
year ago. Iam sure, poor fellow, he would lend you his identity. There 
will be endless complications if we are both plain ‘Mr. Beresford, so allow 
me to introduce you to the world of Darley as an M.D. You needn't practice, 
you know, and as you really walxed the hospitals years azo, and passed all 
the medical examinations, except the final, you ought to be able to act the 
part of a physician on a holiday remarkably well. You have interested me 
so much in your little drama that I am quite anxious for the curtain to go 
up and the play commence. Pray, do we go to Darley at once, or must we 
wait until you have secured a hunting-box?”’ 

** We can go down to-morrow and put up at the inn—there’s sure to be 
one—till we find better quarters. If it’s a subscription pack you must pay in 
our subscription as for s-lf and friend.” 

** Hem—agreed ; but, my dear fellow, it seems to me you are taking a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. It would be much easier to ‘help’ Miss 
Harley, by settling a hundred a-year on her. Her parents wouldn’t dare to 
ill-treat her then.” 

Jack shook his head. 

*¢T can’t do that after her father’s letter. Why, it would be tantamount 
to confessing the charges in it were true.” 

“*T suppose it would. Well, Jack, you know I’m with you heart and 
soul in all you undertake ; only, my dear fellow, these people will be as 
avaricious as they can be, and you are the very essence of good nature, so try 
to be firm and not let yourself be taken in.” 

* Really, Paul, you speak as though you had the ycars and experience of 
Methuselah, and I were an innocent youth in my teens.” 

‘*T have bought my own experience pretty dearly,” said Paul, sadly, 
“and I don’t want you to do the same.” 

Jack said no more, for he guessed that his friend was thinking of Helen 
Nairn. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tux living of Darley was atich one, bringing in some seven hundred a- 
year; but a great many people thought the absent Rector really behaved very 
liberally under the circumstances, for he spent a good two-thirds of his 
income on the parish, not only paying the Rev. James Harley two hundréd 
a-year and a junior curate half that sum, but defraying entirely out of his 
own pocket the salary of the trained certificated master and mistress who 
presided over the voluntary schools and educated the rising generation. In 
short, Mr. Perey was beloved by every creature round about Darley, and they 
grieved over the ill-health which kept him abroad, even while th y confessed 
that he had done his utmost for their welfare, their sole complaint against 
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him being that in their opinion he would have done better to leave his 
Rectory in charge of the junior curate than to suffer Mr. Harley’s eleven 
olive branches to run riot there. 

But Mr, Percy knew what he was about. James Harley—who bad been 
his own colleague for years—would carry on the machinery of the parish 
faithfully and Mark Elnor would preach stirring sermons, while his hand- 
some, stately mother, who possessed ample private means, would take up 
those duties of hospitality which could in no wise be expected from the 
mother of eleven children. It would be a blessing to the latter to have 
elbow room for once, and the produce of the Rectory garden would be most 
welcome to poor harassed Martha Harley, and so the invalid went abroad, 
and Darley, on the whole, got on pretty well without him. 

At forty-six James Harley bore little resemblance to the handsome young 
curate who had fascinated the Honourable Rosalind Crawley. The rev. 
gentleman was—not to put too fine a point on it—decidedly henpecked. 

In his parochial duties Mrs. Harley could not interfere, and these he per- 
formed conscientiously and well; but everywhere else his spouse was para- 
mount, and bis weak, irresolute nature could not break free from her sway. 

An easy-g ing, kindly natured man, married to a sharp-tempered, coarse- 
minded woman, life had long been a daily degradation to him. Oace he had 
struggled against her inflnence ; but when she wrote the letter to Sir Edmund 
Carlyle, describing herself as Lord Crawley’s daughter, and brought on them 
such terrible consequences, the poor curate gave up the conflict. His self- 
respect was gone. He had told no untrutb, yet he was believed to be a liar. 
He could not clear himself at his wife’s expense, and so he sank into a kind 
of apathy, and let her have her own way and ‘‘ manage” as she pleased. 

He was an affectionate father, a submissive attentive husband, and if a 
little desponding in manner was still devoted to his work. The poor loved 
him dearly, even though their love had in it more of pity than respect. The 
curate looked so old and careworn. He stooped like a man of seventy. Poor 
fellow ! be had not cared to hold up his head at the time of his troubles 
with Sir Edmund Carlyle, and sinc? then the habit of stooping had grown on 
him. 

James Harley would have been as much surprised as bis own baby, a 
toddling girl of four, at being told of the letter he had written to John 
Nelson. It bore his name, but, like that other letter of long ago, he had 
never penned a line of it. 

So far from disputing Mr. Nelson's inheritance, he had only put aside tbe 
paper containing a notice of Lord Crawley’s death with a patient sigh and mur- 
mured to himself, — 

** And I actually hoped he would be a friend to the child after all some 
day. I always meant to write and ask him to take care of her when I died 
for his daughter’s sake.” 

Thee were some who fancied James Harley was ‘‘ not long for this world,” 
and perhaps if he had been as rich as his Rector doctors might have advised 
Lim also to winter abroad. 

Mr. Percy never did a more generous action than when he made over the 


use of his Rectory to his much tried-curate ; he knew that the study (built as | 


far as possible away from the kitchen, and fitted with double doors to keep 
away all distracting sounds) would be to the weary man as a very haven of 
rest from his wife’s sharp tongue. 

The curate was sitting there on a bleak D.cember morning writing his 
sermon for next Sunday, or, rather, he had been writing it; but the last 
sentence was completed, and the pen laid down. He stretched his thin 
hands over the fire to feel the cheerful warmth. 

Fires were plentiful even in that poverty-stricken household, for Mr. Percy 
when he gave the Harleys the use of the Rectory rent free had stipulated 
that all the rooms should be kept well aired, lest the damp should ruin his 
books and pictures. He had told Mrs. Harley he would see to the coal bills, 
and, to do her justice, she sent them to him with great regularity. 

Except the study most of the rooms had been cleared of their choicest 
ornaments, which Mrs. Harley stored away, declaring it put her into a fever 
lest anything should be broken. In like manner she covered the carpets with 
drugget, and enveloped the stairs with oil cloth, and the drawing-room furni- 
ture in brown holland; but even with these housewifery precautions tie 
Rectory was by far the most comfortable home her children had ever known. 

The curate-in-charge was thinking, as he leant back in his easy-chair and 
warmed his thinhinds. He was perfectly conscioas that his life had been a 
failure. That both his marriages had been mistakes, the one robbing a father 
of his child, the other taking to his heart a woman incapable of understand- 
ing the better frelings of his nature. 

He was quite aware everyone who knew him set him down asa coward. 
He had tad it in him to succ:el once. Instead of that he had failed, and 
failed miserably ; but for all that there was a strange peace on the mild face, 
a look of rest as though the Rev. James Harley knew that he bad come 
nearly to the end of his journey, and felt that there would be an end to bis 
burdens when he had crossed the cold river and reached the further shore. 

The door opened noiselessly, and two girls came in. They were dressed 
alike in shabby gowns of brown cloth, short enough to show their feet, cased 
7 country-made shoes ; but they bore not the slightest l.keness to each 
otber. 

Rose Harley, the eldest daughter of the house, was emphatically plain. It 
was a good face, and a kindly one ; but a stranger might be pardoned for not 
admiring it, since a muddy complexion, snub nose, thick lips, and straw- 
coloured hair were the most striking points. 

Rose had one good feature, a pair of beautifully expressive blue eyes ; but 
being short-sighted, these were always hidden behind a pair of spectacles. 
She was awkward and un;,ainly, not from actual clumsiness so much as having 
been eailed from c'ildbood ‘‘an ugly, awkward girl.” She had grown so 
nervous and miserably self-conscious as really to be unab'e to move quietly 
and collected!y. She worshipped her father, and her next sister, Dina, had 





always a warm place in her heart for the reigning baby ; but, it must be con- 
fessed, had scant love for her bustling managing mother and the intermediate 
cbildren. 

Dina was a slight slip of a creature, with chestaut hair and soft, velvety 
brown eyes. She was the most useful member of the family ; but her mother 
always put upon her. Mrs. Harley’s affections being centred on the third 
girl, Kathleen, whom she always declared to be the image of herself. 

‘* Papa,” began Rose, anxiously, ‘‘ you promised to take us to the station 
this morning, and we were afraid you had forgotten it.” 

‘*Pather never forgets,” said Dina, who had slipped her hand into the 
curate’s lean one ; ‘‘he has been busy with his sermon.” 

**T am ready,’ said Mr. Harley, getting up with a faint show of alacrity ; 
‘*but I really forget what we wanted at the station.” 

‘**Papa!” exclaimed Rose. ‘“ Why we wanted to ask the station master 
what holly and evergreens he would give us for the Christmas decorations 
next week. It is an awfully bad year for holly; one sees hardly any berries 
at all ; but Mr. Wells’ garden must be better than other people’s, for he hasa 
hedge quite scarlet with them.” 

‘* And, you know, we can go to-day so well, because mamma has taken 
Kathleen to the dentist’s and Alice has promised faithfully to mind the little 
ones and keep them out of mischief,” chined in Dina. 

The curate-in-charge might seem a failure to the ou'side world, but his 
children never thought him so. They clung to him with an intense affection. 
He had never spoken a harsh word to one of them, he had never once refus:d 
them anything in his power to grant. 

Another five minutes and the trio had started. It was a bitterly cold day, 
and neither the thin jackets nor the shabby great coat were efficient protectors 
from the December blast ; but father and girls seemed to enjoy the expedition. 
To know that his wife was walking in the opposite direction, and that he was 
free for some hours of her sharp tongue was a comfort to the curate; while 
to Rose and Dina even a call at the station-master’s pretty cottage was a 
break in the monotony of their lives. Besides, at the railway station was a 
bookstall, and Mr. Harley sometimes indulged in a penny newspaper there on 
these rare excursions, 

“T think it will be a real old fashioned Christmas,” said Rose, who exulted 
in the dry, frosty air. ‘‘I am so glad. Wet weather makes the evergreens 
in such a mess for decorating.” 

“ T believe, Rose, church decorations are your greatest pleasure.” 

‘*T think they are,’ confessed Rose; ‘‘ it is so pleasant sitting in Mrs. 
Elnor’s big workroom making up the wreaths. I like her so much, She is 
never impatient with me. 1 think Kathleen is a very lucky girl.” 

Mr. Harley started Rose’s speeches were often rather rambling, but this 
seemed unusually so. 

‘* My dear girl, what in the world has Mrs. Elnor’s being a pleasant, kind- 
hearted woman to do with Katy being lucky?” asked the curate-in-charge. 
“ Besides, there is no such thing as luck really,” he added, rather slowl;, 
for he was conscious his own history was rather a weapon against him. 

‘* Why, of course, when Kathleen marries Mr. Elnor she will live at the 
White Lodge,’’ began Rose ; but her father cut her short. 

** Never speak of such a thing again!” he cried, hastily. ‘*My dear, I 
know you intended no harm, but such remarks are very dangerous. Never 
link two people’s names together until you are certain they are engaged. You 
may take my word for it, Rose, Mark E!nor will never marry your sister 
Kathleen.” 

** Wouldn’t you let him, papa ?” 

Mr. Harley smiled. 

‘*T don’t think he is likely to ask me my dear. Now here we are at the 
station We will go to the bookstall first. Very likely we shall see Mr. Dale 
on the platform.” 

Rose followed him penitently, keeping back by an effort the truth trem- 
bling on her lips that it was from her mother she had learned to speak of 
Kathleem’s marrying Mr. Elnor. 

The train from London was just in and the passengers had already 
alighted—only two young men who seemed burdened with rather a large 
stock of luggage. 

Mr. Harley had bought his paper, and sauntered towards the station- 
master, who was still talking to the strangers. 

“You can’t do better than put up at the Blue Lon, sir,” be was saying to 
the elder of the two. *‘ The landlady there knows how to take care of man 
and beast, and your horses ’ll be well off there if you like to have them 
down. I fancy most of the hunting boxes are let, and they are all two or 
th:ee miles out of Darley. But sportsmen often stay for the whole hunting 
season at Mrs. Bates, don't they, parson!” he ad led, appealing to Mr. Harley, 
of whom he had just caught sight. 

‘* Yes, and she makes them comfortable,” said James Harley, bowing to 
the two strangers. My testimony may be con-idered very disinterested 
since I am in charge of St. Mary’s, the parish church, while Mrs. Bates is 
a regular attendant at Little Bethel Mr. Dale, my daughters have come 
begging. They want you to promise them some holly and evergreens for the 
Christmas decorations next week.” 

‘*The young ladies ’Il be kindly welcome, sir. I'll cut a good basketful 
and send it up to the Rectory on Monday.” 

—— errand accomplished, the curate and his daughters turned home 
wards. 

Paul Beresford and his friend, who were waiting for the fly being got ready 
for them, lingered talking to Mr. Dale. 

‘* Was that the Rector? ’ asked Jack Nelson, or—as he was to be known 
in Darley—Dr. Beresford. 

**Lor, no, sir. Mr. Percy, our Rector, is in foreign parts, The gentleman 
you saw was the Rev. James Harley, whom he left in charge of the parish. 
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The ‘old curate ’ he’s mostly called, to distinguish him from Mr. Elnor, who 
looks quite a boy, though folks sav he’s twenty-seven.” 

Jack and his supposed cousin exchanged glances. Could that pale, scholarly- 
looking man with his meek appearance and gentle, peaceful expression really 
be the writer of the letter which had met Jack like a declaration of war the 
very day after he reached Kingsdene? It seemed incredible. 

‘*He doesn’t look an old man,” hazarded Paul. ‘‘ Has he been here 
long ?” 

‘© A matter of seven years altogother, sir, for he was curate here before 
ever the Rector went away. The two youngest children were born at Darley.” 

‘* Has he a large family ?” 

‘Eleven all told, and only one boy among them. They’re nice young 
ladies all of them It was Miss Rose and Miss Dina you saw this morning, 
They’re mostly about with their father The next is the beauty of the family, 
and her mother thinks a heap of her.” 

Twenty minutes drive brought the two friends to the Blue Lion. 

Mrs Bates received them effusively, showed them a pleasant oak- 
panelled parlour, and two lavender-scented bedrooms above. She was a 
pleasant, comely woman, rather given to gossip, perhaps, but as cheery a 
hostess as heart could desire. 

‘* Yes, sir, this is a fire hunting district, and many’s the gent whos made 
this his chief quarters for the season. There aren’t many houses to be hired, 
and what there are are mostly snapped up before this; but I think I can 
make you comfortable. I’ve had this house ever since my poor husband 
died, and he bad it for twenty years’ and his father before him, so we ought 
to know a thing or two. -What time would you like to dine, gentlemen ?’ 

“Seven, please,” returned Paul, who, it had been decided, should take 
the lead, ‘‘and we should be glad of some lunch at once. We came from 
London this morning, and three hours’ travelling has made us pretty hungry ” 

‘And you are Londoners, sir? Well, I never should have thought it!” 
said Mrs. Bates, as she brushed about to make ready for the meal. 

‘Not at all,” replied Paul. ‘‘I am north country, at least, Yorksbire is 
the cradle of our family ; but you may count me a colonist if you like, for I 
have spent the last five years in Australia.” 

“*T expect it’s a mighty big place,” said Mrs. Bates, as she arranged the 
luncheon tray. ‘‘I have heard folks as said it was as large as England and 
France put together.” 

‘*Quite, I should fancy,’ said Jack, gravely. ‘‘ We are both delighted 
with Darley, Mrs, Bates. It seems the prettiest place we have seen in North- 
shire.’ 

‘*Tt’s well enough,” observed their hostess, well pleased at the praise of 
her native village; ‘‘and the people aren’t bad, either. There's a tidy 
sprinkling of gentry about, considering the style of the place.” 

‘* We have made acquaintance with some of them already. A clergyman 
was at the station with his daughters when we arrived, and he recommended 
us to come here.”” 

‘*Tt must have been the old curate,” replied Mrs. Bates, ‘‘for Mr. Elnor, 
the young one, hates anyone like poison who goes to Little Bethel. Ab, he’s 
a good man is Mr. Harley, and though things have gone cross with him in this 
world I shouldn’t be surprised if they mended soon.” 

**Do you mean he is coming into a fortune?” asked Dr. Beresford, 
marvelling if James Harley had taken the whole parish into his confidence 
about his remarkable letter to Mr. John Nelson. 

‘*Why, no, sir,” said Mrs. Bates, simply. ‘‘ He’s not arich relation in 
the world that ever I heard tell of. But it’s easy to see if you look at him 
that he won’t be down here long, and I shouldn't wonder if things was 
different up above. If he bas his deserts he won’t be a failure there.”” 

The woman’s meaning dawned on the young men at last. She intended to 
express her belief thit the ‘‘old curate” was dying, and that dissenter 
though she was, she felt very sure of his future bliss. 

Paul Beresford and bis friend felt slightly nonplussed. They had seen 
James Harley's letter with their own eyes. They found it hard to reconcile 
that vindictive, threatening epistle with the man’s gentle, peacefal face and 
the deep affection in which he was held by the only two inhabitants of Darely 
with whom they bad conversed. 

**T tell you what it is, Jack,” said Paul, when they had done full justice 
to the simple fare set before them, ‘‘if James Harley wrote the letter you 
received he wrote it in bis sleep." 

Two or three days passed. ‘The Beresfords (as Darley put it) were quite 
established at the Blue Lion. Their horses had arrived, but no groom, for 
Paul would not risk introducing bis supposcd ‘‘cous'n” to one of the 
servants from Beresford Hall 

Mrs, Bates’ ostler had recommended a ‘*‘ bandy man ’ and the two gentle- 
men found their scheme answering in every respect except the one point on 
— they were most anxicus. The Rectory was still unknown ground to 
them. 

“*T can't think,” began Paul, rather pettisbly on the Saturday night, 
“‘what end you proposed to yourself. You wanted to see Rosalind Harley 
and her surroundings. Well, here we are, and you have seen her. What do 
you want next?’ 

‘*T want to be intimate at the Rectory.” 

‘Whatever for? I grant yoo, James Harley looks a saint, but that won't 
alter the fuct he wrote you an insulting letter.” 

“‘T don’t believe he oid write it. I fancy, Paul, that wonderful production 
—— from Mrs, Harley s brain.” 


“ And that her husband and the girls know nothing about it.” 

“T shouldn't wonder. I noted one thing the other day, Jack. No one in 
this place knows Mr. Harley has been married twice, and the favourite in 
the village is not Rosalind, but her half-sister,” 











‘* Dina is prettier.” 

‘*That’s not saying much, for Miss Harley is the plainest young woman I 
ever met. It's a good thing Lord Crawley never saw his grandchild, she 
would have been a terrible shock to him,” 

** She is a good girl.” 

‘But so awkward and uncouth. Now Dina, I grant you, is like’a little 
wandering princess.” 7 

A knock at the door interrupted their conversation. 

It was Mrs. Bates ushering in a visitor. and to judge from the air with 
which he regarded her he did not at all approve of his guide. 

It was the Rev. Mark Elnor, junior, curate of St. Mary’s, who looked on 
the follower of Little Bethel with marked disfavour. 

‘*T don’t suppose you ever heard of me,” said the young curate, frankly ; 
“but I lived at Greystoke for years before I came here. My mother and 
Mrs. Warren are bosom friends ; so the moment J found you were the son I 
had so often heard her mention I determined to come and look you up. 
Mrs. Warren has been hoping you would go to Greystoke. I suppose you 
thought it would be too cold after years in a colony?” 

At last he stopped and gave Paul room to get in a word. 

He was not at all prepossessed by this ascetic-looking young clergyman. 

The Rev. Mark looked to him more like a Romish priest than an Anglican 
curate ; but Paul knew that Jack would welcome any chance of an introduc- 
tion at the Rectory, and so he forced himself to be tolerably gracious to his 
visitor. 

**T’m sure it was very good of you to call. ‘This is my inseparable friend 
and companion Jack Beresford, physician by trade and calling, though he 
never practises. We are down here for a short time, and find it fearfully 
dull. If you could find us a few pleasant acquaintances it will be a work of 
charity.” 

Mark became desperately amiable. Of all things, he loved to exercise 
patronage. 

‘TI shsll be delighted, There are a good many pleasant families within 
driving distance. In the village of Darley itself of course society can't 
be had.” 

‘* There is generally a doctor in a village of this size,” interrupted Jack, 
*€ and acleric or two.” 

‘‘Our doctor is a very decent fellow, our rector is unfortunately away. 
He has left a curate-in-charge, and Harley is a very pleasant fellow ; but you 
wouldn’t c re to visit at his house.” 

** Why not?’ 

‘¢ He is as poor as the proverbial church mouse, and he has a detestable wife 
and eleven children.” 

‘© We are both partial to children. We saw Mr. Harley in the street, and 
were rather struck by him. In fact, he recommended us these rooms.” 

*¢ Just like him,” said the curate, with a Leavy s'gh; “he is so terribly 
lax. He knows as well as I do that Mrs. Bates is a dissenter, while Miss 
Grigs, round the corner, never misses a church service, and is most eager to 
let ber rooms, which are her only means of support. Perhaps she does not 
cook so well as your landlady, but that is a trifle.” 

*‘T don’t think so!” exclaimed Jack. ‘‘I fear if our creature comforts 
are well cared for we don’t mind Mrs. Bates’ dissent. ’ 

The Rev. Mark sighed. 

‘*T believe religious feeling in the co'onies is very lax,” he said, pathetic: 
ally. ‘*‘ My mother asked me to beg you to wave ceremony and dine with us 
to-night. One of the Miss Harleys is coming in afterwards, so I can intro- 
duce you if you Jike.” 

The friends accepted Mrs. Elnor’s invitation, and her son took his depar- 
ture, leaving them with the impression that he was the most conceited young 
man they had ever met. 

‘¢ And mean into the bargain,” concluded Jack ; ‘‘ not to say purse proud. 
I hope you observed, Paul, that you and I, who could order whatever we 
chose here, are invited to dinner; little Miss Harley, who probably dines 
early, is only asked to ‘come in afterwards,’ and will so, probably, miss her 
supper altogether.”’ 

“T hope,” suggested Paul, ‘‘ that if Rosalind accepts the Rev. Mark you 
will decide she has not married respectably, and therefore she loses the two 
thousand pounds. I don't want a shilling of yours to go into that fellow’s 
pockets.” 

‘¢ He probably bas plenty of shillings of his own,” returned Jack, simply ; 
‘but he won't propose to Rosalind. He will either believe in the celibacy of 
the clergy or go in for an heiress. A love match would be beyond his com- 
prehension.” 


CHAPTER III. 


WueEn the two friends entered the drawing room at the White Lodge that 
evening they found themselves the only guests, and before they had been in 
her company five minutes they discovered their hostess was not in the least 
like her son. 

Mrs. Elnor was a simple, kind-hearted woman, with the remains of great 
beauty. Her manners had a wonderful charm. She had the gift of sym- 
pathy in a strong degree, and she possessed what the Rev. Mark sorely 
lacked, perfect tact ; add that she was naturally unselfish, that she loved to 
see other people happy, and had a great motherliness about her which made 
her open her heart to all strangers, especially if they were young and friend- 
less, and you will have some idea of Mrs. Elnor. 

As for Paul Beresford, he was captivated by her at o>ce, and his cousin 
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followed suit. The delicate face, the sweet voice, the expressive eyes, all 
had a wonderful charm. 

Both young men decided Mrs. Elnor was far too good to have such a prig- 
gish son, and neither of them felt much regret when, just as they were 
leaving the dinner table, the Rev. Mark was called away to see someone on 
parish business. 

‘* You must try and put up with me for a little while,” said their hostess, 
pleasantly. ‘‘I hope Mark will not be long, and I expect Miss Harley 
almost directly.” 

‘‘ Mr. Harley has several daughters, I believe,” observed Paul. 

‘*Ten ; but Mrs. Harley will never spare one of the eldest girls to come 
and see me. Whichever I invite, she always sends Kathleen. Sheisa 
pretty little thing, and has a nice voice, but I don’t think she is equal to 
her elder sisters. Rose is the best hearted creature I ever met, and Dina 
looks like the picture of some wandering princess. I offended Mrs. Harley 
terribly once by saying so.” 

‘*Then Miss Dina is not ber mother’s favourite ?”’ 

“No; she and Rose always seem to go to the wall. I suppose the eldest 
girls in a large family do get put upon. I am very fond of them both, but 
I prefer Dina,” 

Evidently, Lord Crawley’s grandchild was nobody’s special favourite. 
Jack felt sorry for her. Had her parents been very angry when he left that 
letter unanswered ? And was it possible Mr. Harley had really written it ?” 

Mrs. Elnor could not possibly have known his thoughts, and yet the next 
words seemed to reply to them. 

**You will bear Mr. Harley preach to-morrow. His sermons are not 
clever. like my son’s, but they seem to go home toone. It is like listening 


to the words of a good man who has known plenty of trouble. I always say | 


that Mr. Harley is more like a saint than anyone J know. Mark says he is 
unorthodox and given to secular ways, but I always feel he speaks from his 
heart.” 
** T suppose you know his wif 
The curate’s mother never spoke ill of anyone. She came as near dis- 
liking Martha Harley as was possible to her gentle nature; but she only said, 
uietly, — 
: **T do not see much of her. She bas very little time for visiting. I think 
Mrs. Harley the most industrious woman I ever met. Ah, here comes 
Kathleen.” 
The third Miss Harley had taken off her wraps in the hall, and came in 
arrayed in all the glory of her best blue dress. 


e?” 


It was an unspoken law at the Rectory that Kitty should have the best of | 


everything. In her French merino, finished with lace frills at neck and wrists, 
she looked a very pretty little girl. 

There was not much character in her face, but with soft, fluffy, flaxen 
hair, a pink and white complexion, and light, blue eyes, she was certainly 
attractive ina way. A few years hence she would be faded and passée, but 
now at eighteen she was a very blooming child, in the style of a Dresden 
china shepherdess. 

She kissed Mrs. Elnor in a pretty kittenish sort of way, shook hands with 
the gentl+ men, and knelt down on the thick fur rug to warm her hands. 

‘* It is bitterly cold to night, and you always keep such beautiful fires,” 
she told her hostess, apologetically. 

‘*T am afraid we are going to have a severe winter. How is your father, 
Kitty?” 

Miss Kathleen opened her eyes. 

‘* Papa’s quite well, Mrs. Elnor. There’s never anything the matter with 
him.” 

‘*T thought he Jooked very ill yesterday.” 

* That’s kis way,” said Kitty, not unkindly, but as one who stated a well- 
known fact. ‘‘ Mother says he makes himself Jook old before his time 
because he will stoop so. She is always going on at him to make an effort 
and rouse himself.” 

Paul Beresford found himself pitying the curate-in charge. 

‘You know,” went on Kitty, ‘‘it’s nonsense being miserable becanse it’s 
cold, it always és cold in winter. If papa would only rouse himself and take 
long brisk walks he would feel much better.” 

Mrs. Elnor made no comment. She asked Kathleen to sing. The girl 
had a pretty bird-like voice, which, though quite untrained,.was pleasant to 
listen to. The Rev. Mark came in be‘ore she had fiaished her first ballad ; 
he looked annoyed as he saw Paul turning over the music for her, and Jack 
decided in his own mind that though he might have no intention of marrying 
her the junior curate took a very particular interest in Kathleen. They all 
left together, and the strangers were entrusted with the pleasure of seeing 
Kitty home. The Rev. Mark had still to finish to-morrow’s sermon, or he might 
have grudged them the privilege. They had not gone many yards when they 
met Mr. Harley coming to fetch his daughter. Kitty performed the intro- 
duction and then the party formed into two pairs, the younger ones going in 
front while Jack followed with James Harley. 

** And so you put up at the Blue Lion? Hasn’t Elnor told you you are 
encouraging heresy?” demanded the clergyman with a rare touch of humour. 

‘* Something like it.” 

“ He’s a good fellow, a little priggish ; but that will wear off as he grows 
older, and be’ll make a name in the world. I always say Mark Einor will 
end by being a bishop.” 

Jack smiled. 

** He has plenty of push.” 

‘* All the better for hi~, ’ said the old curate pleasantly. ‘‘ Did youknow 
him before you came to Darley ?” 

**No; but he claims an old acquaintance with my friend’s mother, Mrs. 
Warren, of Greystoke,” 








James Harley smiled. 

- Is it possible your friend is Mrs. Warren's son and Squire Beresford’s 
heir ?” 

** Just so.” 

** And the vicar of ae is"turned seventy, the living in the 
Squire's gift. I was wondering why Elnor had ventured to cross the heretical 
threshold of the Blue Lion. Generally it’s an act of principle with him to 
keep clear of all Dissenters.” 

** You don’t mean he is thinking of the living ?” 

‘* And if he was,” replied the other with a smile, ‘‘ Squire Beresford might 
make a worse choice, Elnor is a capital fellow, saving a few crotchets, 
which will disappear as he grows older, and he has private means, so that he 
needn't think of loaves and fishes.” 

“* But he is so young.” 

** All the better ; he will get older every day, and he is too young to be 
soured or disappointed. My wife says he is a model of energy and persever- 
ance,” 

They had stopped at the Rectory gate. Kitty was shaking hands vith Paul, 
when her father said suddenly and with the nervousness of one little used to 
entertaining guests, 

** We don't dine late, and I am afraid you will find us very different from 
the people at White Lodge ; but if you would both come in to tea some night 
my wife would be delighted.” 

Jack doubted this ; but Kitty, who was very much taken with her cavalier, 
seconded her tather’s invitation very prettily. 

‘* We have tea at five ; couldn’t you come on Monday, if you don’t mind a 
tribe of noisy children ?” 

The gentlemen accepted, father and daughter turned in at the great iron 
gates, and were soon in the dining-room, where Mrs. Harley and Dina were 
busily at work mending a large supply of little socks. Rose had only just left 
them; her short-sighted eyes always grew tired after mvch needlework. 

‘*Well,”’ demanded the mother, ‘‘did Mr. Elnor walk home with you, 
Kitty ? I told your father he would be sure to, but of course my wishes were 
set aside.’ 

**Mr. Elnor had his sermon to write. Dr. Beresford and his cousin 
brought me home. They are perfectly delightful, and papa has asked them 
to tea on Monday.” 

** Washing day!” exclaimed Mrs. Harley, angrily. ‘‘If ever a poor 
woman’s patience was tried by idiotic mistakes I am that woman.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mr. Harley, mildly, ‘‘I am not responsible for the dey, 
I asked them to drop in some afternoon when they were passing ; it was Kitty 
who suggested Monday.” 

‘* And quite right, too,” said Mrs. Harley, who always took her favourite’s 
part through thick and thin; ‘‘the dear child knew I could not be kept 
on tenter hooks preparing cakes and scones every day on the chance of your 
fine friends turning 1p ; it was very thoughtful of her to settle the day.” 

Dina and ber father tried hard not to look at each other. Little Kitty 
went on gaily : 

‘*They are so nice, mamma. The elder is a doctor, but he does not 
practise any more, so I suppose he is r'ch ; and the youager is Squire Beres- 
ford’s heir. You must have heard Mr. Elnor talk of Mrs. Warren. Well, this 
is her son, but he lives chiefly with his uncle at Beresford Hali. He was quite 
por, and struggling hard in Australia when he heard the old Squire had lost 
his son ; then of course he came home at once and Dr. Beresford with him.” 

‘The doctor is a capital fellow,” put in Mr. Harley, with more interest than 
he often showed. ‘‘1 was very much pleased with him, my dear.” 

‘* Which means he is probably some visionary enthusiast with no sense at 
all,” returned the lady audibly. ‘‘ Come, girls, you had better go to bed.” 

Dina and Rose shared a large attic at the top of the house. The elder girl 
was not in bed ; she sat brushing out her long fair hair when her sister 
came in. . 

** Well! Did Mr, Elnor bring Kitty home?” 

*‘No!” And Dina related what hai happened, and the guests expected on 
Monday ; concluding, ‘‘ It must be the two gentlemen we saw at the station.” 

**T suppose so. Well, they can’t hunt this frosty weather; perhaps they 
will come and help us deccrate the church ; we sha!l want someone with long 
arms, and Mr. Elnor is of no more use than a stone.” 

“ He thinks the clergy should not be troubled with such mundane matters.” 

**T don’t ‘ike him,” said Rose Harley ; ‘‘ but if he marries Kitty I’ll forgive 
him. She is not of thi least use at home, and somehow, Dina, it always 
makes me feel jealous to see how mother spoils her, Of course it’s natural 
she shouldn’t care for me. I am so awkward and clumsy, though I am her 
eldest child ; but why she should pass you over and fix all her affections on 
Kitty I can’t imagine.” 

‘* Never mind,” said Dina, dreamily ; ‘‘it won't matter in the end.” 

‘* + think it matters a great deal,” declared Rose. ‘* Kitty is a!ways being 
put over our heads, ’ 

‘* But we shall not always live at home,” went on Dina wistfully. ‘‘ Some- 
day I meaa to be a famous artist, and then we will live together in London, 
and sou shall kezp boxse while { paint pictures to pay the rent and keep us.” 

Rose tried hard to smile at this bright prospect; but her spirits were 
unusually bad to-night, and the smile ended in a sob. 

** You'll never want me, then ; you are so bright and pretty, Dina, you are 
sure to marry, and then I shall be lo-elier than ever.” 

‘*T shall never marry !” 

‘* You are sure to,” said Rose calmly. ‘‘ Yu have one of the faces people 
can’t resist.. It is only because mother keeps you so shut up and sends Kicty 
everywhere in your place that no one bas asked you yet.” 

** But if they do ask. me I need not say yes.” 

Rose gave a lit le shake of her head. 

‘Tf hé had money mother wouldn't let you refuse him, for the sake of the 
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rest, and if he was poor you would be so sorry for him you would say ‘yes’ 
out of pity,” concladed Rose, who was in her small way no mean judge of 
character. 

Monday arrived in due time, bringing with it the two invited guests. Paul 
Beresford and his friend had both known poverty themselves, and so they 
were not so struck by the general economy which pervaded things at the 
Rectory as more inexperienced young men might have been. 

They made themselves at home at once, only Jack, who had a consciousness 
he was there under false pretences, felt almost mean as he remembered the 
purpose which had brought him to Darley, and thought of the letter which 
had caused his visit. 

That letter was destined to be an endless mystery to the two young men. 
The thin, careworn clergyman, with his patient face and gentle voice, seemed 
so utterly unlikely to write such a document. It was easy to see the Rev. 
James was not master of his own house. Mrs. Harley was the presiding spirit 
of the Rectory, and as such she took upon herself the task of entertaining the 
two young men. 

‘*T can’t imagine anyone coming to Darley at this time of the year for 
pleasure,” she observed, calmly, when the large brown teapot had been 
replenished with hot water and “second cups” were being dispensed. ‘‘ Have 
you any friends in the neighbourhood, Mr. Beresford ?”' 

‘*T don’t think I have any friends in England except Jack,” replied Paul, 
cheerfully. ‘ You see, Mrs. Harley, Iam only just back from the Antipodes, 
and before I went out I was much too‘nsignificant to make friends.” 

“ And now you're a grandee ?”” 

Paul winced If he had had any doubts before that the Curate had married 
beneath him they vanished now. ' 

‘‘ Hardly that,” he said, pleasantly. ‘‘I have enough to be very comfort- 
able as a bachelor, and my uncle means to-allow me a thousand a-year when 
I choose a wife ; he approves of early marriages.” 

Mr. Harley looked up quickly. 

‘*So that there is love on both sides, early or late matters little, Mr. 
Beresford,” ‘ 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !” said his better half, tartly. ‘‘ Love won’t pay the 
rent or find bread and cheese. , It’s absurd for people to marry unless they 
are comfortably off ; but with your means, Mr. Beresford, of course you are 
quite justified in taking such an important step !”’ 

Paul coloured like a girl. He fancied he was making too favourable an 
impression on his hostess. He feared that.in a few minutes, if she went on 
at this rate, she would propose to select his wife herself, and become his 
mother-in-law He changed the subject abruptly. 

‘What hospitable people the Elnors are. Iwas immensely taken with the 
mother. She is charming!” 

“ A good woman,” said the old Curate, pleasantly, ‘‘and one who always 
makes her friends feel at home at her house.” 

‘*It ought not to be her house,’ said Mrs. Harley, snappishly. ‘‘It was 
most unjust of her husband to leave ber his private fortune instead of letting 
it go to her son. Mark Elvor has very little besides his stipend, and his 
mother is young enough to keep him out of the rest for twenty years !” 

“ My dear,” said James Harley, a little nervously, “this will not interest 
our guests,” 

‘Yes it will,” retorted his spouse. Mr: Elnor is an old friend of Mrs. 
Warren’s, and Mr. Beresford will like to hear about him ; besides, he may 
know of a living that would suit him. The Rev. Mark Elnor would do jastice 
to anyone’s patronage. He is a most energetic, promising young man. If he 
marries and settles down he will be a model parish clergyman ! ’ 

It was too palpable. She meant Kitty to marry Mr, Elnor, and was putting 
in a good word for her future son-in-law. 

‘¢ Hlnor won’t marry,” said James Harley, quietly, ‘‘at least, not until he 
finds an heiress. . I am afraid you will-think us dreadful gossips, Dr. Beres- 
ford! ” ' 

There was music after tea, for Mr. Percy had left a piano in the drawing- 
room, and Dina sang beautifully. Rose played her accompaniment, and as 
he watched the two sisters, Paul marvelled at the difference between them. 
How very strange it was that Lord Crawley’s grandchild should; be so plain 
and awkward while Mrs. Harley’s daughter was-a vision of grace and 
beauty. —_— 

‘*T suppose Dina takes after her father,” he. reflected. Then he ventured 
to remark : ‘‘ Your daughters don’t resemble each other much, Mrs. Harley ? 
I should never take them for sisters,” 

If he expected the lady to explain the girls.were only half-sisters, and 
that she was’ Rose’s step-mother, he was disappointed, for Mrs. Harley only 
said, grimly,— : 

**They are both alike in folly, Mr. Beresford—dreamy,. absent-minded 
girls. There is nothing to choose between them, My little Kitty is worth 
the two of them in usefulness.” 

Dina flushed crimson. Rose listened quite-unmoved ; only a few minutes 
later, when she thought herself unobserved, Jack noticed her give her sister’s 
hand a sympathetic squeeze. Clearly these two understood each other, and, 
if only half-sisters in blood, loved each other dearly, j 

‘You must come again soon,” said James Harley, hospitably, when they 
took leave ; and, to the young men’s surprise, his wife endoreed his invitation. 

‘‘There’s nothing to come for,” she said in her vinegarish voice, ‘* but if 
* — to look in you'll be welcome. I daresay you feel lonely at the 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was Christmas Eve. Visits to the Rectory had been made, and Rose 
had. engaged the young men’s assistance for the decorations. Paul and 
the ** Doctor” had both taken an unmitigated dislike to Mrs, Harley, Lut 
neither of them could cherish an unkind feeling for the weary -ubdued 
curate-in-charge, and if it seemed to them Rose had none of the grace and 
beauty which ought to have been the heritage of Rosalind Crawley’s child, 
yet they pitied her intensely, because it was clear to both she and Dina were 
the favourite objecis of Mrs, Harley’s nagging. As for Dina, how she could 
be the daughter of such a mother was a prob.em they found it impossible to 
solve. But the two conspirators pitied Martba Harley’s victims too much not 
to try and propitiate her. A hamper of game arrived from Beresford Hall, 
and Pavol took care that a govdly portion should find its way to Darley 
Rectory. He bad sert orders to his uncle’s gardener to forward a con- 
tribution of hot-house flowers ; he never appeared without sweets and cakes for 
the children, and he brought Kitty some songs he had found “ just suited to 
her voice,” so that Mrs, Harley, so fer from objecting to his visits, made him 
welcome to the weak tea and substantial bread and butter which formed the 
five o’cloc < repast at the Rectory as often as he liked to present himself, and 
obligingly tolerated his friend for bis sake. And now it was Christmas Eve, 
a week since the dinner at the White Lodge and ten days since the two friends 
arrived in Darley. 

‘*T feel like the most arrant impostor under the sun,” remarked Paul, as 
they sat at breakfast on this Saturday morning ‘‘Here is Mrs. Harley 
regarding me as a kind of embryo millionaire, and you as my humble com- 
panion, whereas it really is just the reverse. Do you know, Jack, I think I 
hate that woman !” 

‘*T am’afraid [ do too, I can’t bear partaking of her hospitality, it nearly 
chokes me, and yet--——”’ 

“ Well, you know,” struck in Paul, prosaically. ‘‘ I think on the whole she 
has had a fair equivalent ; but, Jack, just answer me one question, do you 
still believe Mr. Harley wrote you that letter?” 

‘*T would stake my oath he has never set eyes on it.” 

** And I would wager a good deal it was the effort of his wife’s unaided 
genius, But, old man, we only came to Darley.to find out what kind of people 
the Harleys were, and it seems to me our work is accomplished ” 

** And you wish to go away?” 

‘* By no means,” said Paul, with quite unnecessary haste. ‘‘ We may just 
as well stay here over Christmas and the New Year. Only, as you know all 
you are likely to discover about the family, wouldn’t it be a kind thing to 
make up your mind?” 

Lord Crawley’s heir stared blankly at his friend. 

‘*T'm atraid I don’t understand.” 

“*Why, you talked of settling a little income, eighty or a hundred pounds 
a-year, on Miss Harley if she were ‘ deserving.’ Now, though Rose certainly 
isn’t pretty, I’m sure she isa downright good girl, and it might ease that poor 
fellow’s mind to know one of his girls was provided for.” 

**So it might! But I am not going to reveal my identity yet. That might 
spoil everything !” 

“ You might write,” persisted Beresford. 

**That would be as bad. No, wait till Christmas is over, and we have 
left Darley, and then I’ll do the thing properly.” 

Paul looked at him with a strange, wistful expression. 

**T believe you are in love with Dina, and that you are keeping silent just 
because you want her to accept you as plain Jack Beresford, of nowhere in 
particular, instead of as the master of Kingsdene !” 

‘* You are quite out, old boy. I am not in love with Dina Harley, and I 
shall never ask her to be my wife.” 

“Oh!” and to Jack’s amusement there was a great relief in the tone. 

* But,” went on the elder man, gravely, ‘I admire Dina very much. I 
think she is one of the sweetest girls I ever met, and nearly as pretty as 
Helen Nairn.” 

‘* You insult ker by such a compaxison !”’ cried Paul Beresford, hotly. ‘* Miss 
Nairn wasa pretty butterfly, with no soul or heart. Dina Harleyisa beautiful, 
noble-minded woman ! ” 

** Sits the windin that direction ?” was Jack’s private reflection ; but aloud 
he only said, cheerfully, — 

‘¢ It’s about time we went down to that decorating business, isn’t it?” 

© T suppose so. They were to begin at ten.” 

‘*T shall soon become quite an authority at church decorations, ’ said Jack, 
smiling, ‘‘ Every afternoon this week since Monday have I spent cutting up 
holly boughs, and to day Iam to have the further privilege of climbing a 
ladder and fixing up wreaths. I assure you I feel quite an accomplished 
fellow, and I consider the parishioners of Darley ought to be monstrously 
grateful to me!” 

‘*T am sure Mrs. Elnor gave you some delicious tea as a rewatd for your 
labours.” 

“«T grant you it wasa great improvement on that dispensed at the Rectory. 
Mrs. Harley’s tea consists chiefly of soda and hot water !” 

‘© You shouldn’t criticize people because they are poor,” said Paul, coldly. 

It dawned‘ on Jack then that as Dina usually poured out tea Paul was 
resenting his remarks on her behalf. He smiled to himself. 1t was not three 
months yet since Helen Nairn had jilted his friend, and the young man had 
given himself out as a celibate, an utter disbeliever in women ; but his views 
had changed greatly on coming to Darley. 
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Perhaps bis cure had begun before, and beautiful, brown-eyed Dina had 
on y finished it. 

Well, thought Jack, philosophically, it would be a good match for the little 
girl and a great relief to her father; but it would be rather an ordeal to 
become Mrs. Harley's son-in law, and she would certainly expect Paul to 
provide for the rest of the children. Still, Dina was a dear little thing, and 
as Squire Beresford was not ambitious for his heir, he would doubtless con- 
sent to the match. 

Hitherto the decorations had been manufactured at the White Lodge, but 
this morning the scene of action was transferred to the schoolrooms adjoining 
the church, and when the friends arrived they found quite a number of people 
assembled. Kitty Harley was talking to Mark E!nor, Dina and Rose were 
together in a corner finishing a long wreath of holly no one else would attempt. 
Mrs. Elnor intercepted Paul as he was going to join them, 

**Mr. Harley is not here, and I feel quite uneasy about him, I wish you 
would go over to the Rectory, Mr. Beresford, and ask his wife how he is. You 
are a great favourite of hers, and so will not receive the snubbing which 
might fall to my share if I ventured to disturb her on such a busy day as 
Christmas Eve.” 

Paul glanced at the two girls. Was it a fancy, or did they really look sadder 
than le had left them yesterday ? 

Alice Harley, an awkward girl of fifteen, who in age came next to Kath- 
leen,opened the door to Paul. He asked at once for her mother. 

“‘She’s very busy,” said Alice, in an awestruck voice. ‘‘ Will father do 
instead? He's in the study.” 

**T came to ask about him. 
at the schoolroom this morning.” 

** He sajd he did not feel well enough to stand about, and that he had letters 
to write,” said Alice, confidentially. ‘*‘ Mamma said it was all nonsense ; but 
I wish you would go and see him. He does look so white! ” 

**T’ll go,” and he walked off towards the study, giving the child a good- 
natured nod. 

The Rev. James Harley sat in his own particular chair drawn close to the 
bright fire. The room struck Paul Beresford as very warm, but the curate- 
in-charge was shivering as one stricken with a sudden chill. He looked up 
with a smile of greeting as Paul came in. 

‘* How are you getting on with the decorations? I meant to have come 
myself, but I am very tired.” 

He looked it. 

‘We are getting on famously,” answered Paul, cheerfully; ‘ but Mrs. 
Elnor fancied you must be ill, and so she sent me over to see.” 

‘*She is very kind. I do feel strangely ill this morning. I have just sent 
to Redlands for Dr. Grey.” 

Paul knew that the surgeon properly in charge of the health of Darley was 
himself on a bed of sickness. He guessed the curate must indeed feel ill to 
take the extreme step of sending three miles for a physician, who was the 
medical authority of the district. 

**T hope he'll set you to rights,” replied the young man, kindly. ‘I’m 
sure you want a tonic or something.” 

** Don’t tell the gir!s,” said James Harley. ‘‘I don’t want to spoil their 
Christmas, and they are always anxious about their father, poor childggn ! ” 

**T won’t say a word,” thinking of Dina, and how she had always seemed 
to him well-nigh to worship her patient father. ‘I'll stay for a bit, Mr. 
Harley, if you’re not busy. I’m sure you will be dull alone.” 

‘Tam not at all busy. My letters are finished. I wish you would do me 
a favour, Mr. Beresford. Will you take these,” and be pointed to two 
envelopes newly sealed and directed, and post them if you hear of my 
death ?” 

Paul started. 

** But you are not in any danger, sir!” 

“Perhaps not. It is just a sick man’s fancy, I should like to feel those 
letters were safe in your keeping, and that you would post them- -if the need 
came !’’ 

** You may rely on me,” and Paul put the two letters in bis own pocket. 
He could not help se-ing as he did so that one was addres-ed to the Rev. 
Thomas Blake, Kingsdene Vicarage, and the other to ‘‘John Nelson, Esq., 
Kingsdene.”’ 

Mr. Harley saw his start of surprise, and said, gently, — 

** One of those men I have never seen, the other was my first vicar. We 
have not met for over twenty years, and I betrayed the trust he reposed in 
me by basely marrying the daughter of his chief parishioner against her 
father’s wishes. But Mr. Blake is a good man. I know he will help my 
child for her mother's sake |!” 

‘*T had heard before you bad been married twice,” said Paul, speaking 
slowly, because he was afraid to say teo much. ‘‘I don't know if it will be 
any comfort to you to hear it, sir, but John Nelson is one of my dearest 
friends, and I can say of him, as you did just now of Mr. Blake, he is a 
good man,” 

The old curate smiled faintly. 

“‘Ay—my wife was angry that I did not write to him when he came 
into the property and ask him to kLefriend Dina, but I only waited ; she 
called me proud and foolish because I refused, but 1 was only waiting. I 
knew that when I died Dina would be utterly friendless, and in sore need 
of kindness,”’ 

Bis —— thought Miss Rose was your eldest child,” said Paul, per- 
plexed. 

“Dina is my first-born, though she is two years younger than Rose. 
My second wife was a widow when I married her, and we made a com- 
pact that none of our children should know the two elder girls were really 
only half-sisters to them, and no blood relation at all to each other. Mrz. 
Ifarley’s first husband was very unfortunate ; he died under a cleud, and 
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she was always anxious that Rose should not bear his name. The girl 
loves me as a daughter, and she is very dear to me, though I have never 
cared for her as I have for Dina.” 

So this was the explanation, the reason why, of all that tribe of clever 
children, only two were unloved by their mother. She neglected Rose 
because she was the child of a man who had involved her in poverty, per- 
haps disgrace. She was jealous of Dina because the girl was of better birth 
than her own flock. -_ 

A strange silence crept over the two men ; the curate leant back in his 
chair, with a great peace on his brow. 

**T have been a failure,” he said at last. ‘‘ You see I never had much 
energy, and what I had was buried with Rosalind. I married again for 
her child’s sake ; a man is so helpless to rear a girl baby. But I doubt if 
she has had a happy life of it. My poor Dina, the shadow of my mistakes 
has fallen on her, and now I am going to leave her friendless,”” 

‘Not friendless, sir,” said Paul, eagerly, quite forgetting the episode 
of Helen Nairn and his own resolution to have nothing more to do with 
love. ‘If you will only leave your child to me I will cherish her with 
my heart’s best strength. She has seen so little of me, I have not dared 
to speak to her of my love, but indeed my whole heart is hers, and I believe 
I can make her happy.” 

‘‘The penniless child of an unsuccessful man, and you, the heir of 
Beresford Hail—it would never do.” 

‘*Why not? Until a few months ago I was what you call yourself now, 
an ‘unsuccessful man.’ My uncle is not ambitious for me, he believes in 
love ; when he dies I shall not be very rich, but I shall have enough to give 
Dina an easeful home. Sir, give me your consent to plead my cause.” 

‘*Not yet!” There was almost an air of entreaty in the weak voice. 
‘“T know you mean all you say. I can trust you fully ; but there are 
dangers in the way. Promise me, Mr. Beresford, you will not speak to 
Dina until you feel sure you have won her heart. Promise me that you 
will seek her answer from herself, and never Jet my wife suspect your 
intentions.” 

It was a!l plain to Paul. The sick man feared his favourite would be 
persecuted by her step mother if she refused a wealthy wooer. Of course 
that was it. He did not guess that James Harley had another fear, a 
deeper meaning ; he knew, poor fellow, that his wife did more than neglect 
Dina, she was furiously jealous of her. To let her hated step-child marry 
a rich husband and go away, leaving the others in sordid poverty, was not 
in Mrs. Harley’s nature. Whoever married Dina would have to open his 
purse freely for her step-mother’s use. Besides, James Harley knew his 
wife would make the girl the text for many a begging letter to Mr. Nelson 
—her own children had no claim on him, there was not a rich person in 
the world whose duty Mrs. Harley could have said it was to help Dina’s 
younger sisters. 

Paul Beresford rose to go back to the decorating. He saw the curate 
looked very ill, but it did not strike him be was in any immediate danger ; 
when be took the thin hand in his he did not guess it was for the last 
time. 

‘* You have my promise,” he said simply. ‘‘ Loving Dina as I do, I yet 
pledge myself to wait until she knows me better before I ask her to be my 
wife ; no ome but yourself shall ever know of my wooing, unless it is suc- 
cessful.” 

It was not pleasant for the young man to meet Mrs. Harley just outside 
the study ; true the double doors shut out the sound of voices, so that even 
if she had been listening she would not have gained much. True, also, that 
Paul was a special favourite of hers; but all the same he would rather not 
have encountered her just then. 

‘ What do you think of my husband ? ” she asked in a low tone, after the 
first greetings had been exchanged. 

‘* He looks very, very ill. I am glad to find he has sent for Dr. Grey. 

‘He won't make an effort,’’ said Mrs. Harley, indignantly ; ‘‘ that’s 
what it is. He was always one to give way at the least thing.” 

Paul almost hated her, but he managed to answer court ously : 

‘*Some of us are cat in a gentle mould, and can’t fight well against 
fortune, Mrs. Harley. I think it isso with your husband. I feel very 
anxious about him ; and if you will allow me, I will gladly ride over to 
Redlands and hasten Dr. Grey.” 

‘There is not the slightest occasion,” she said frigidly ; ‘‘the letter to 
him was written hours ago. When he comes I expect he will laugh at us 
for giving him a needless drive. There is nothing the matter with James 
but laziness.” 

B ck again to the school-room, Kathleen tried to detain Paul by her side, 
but he went on to her elder sisters. 

‘*[ have been sitting with your father for an hour. I am glad be bas sent 
for Dr. Grey ; don’t let Mr. Harley come out to-day, if you can help it, he 
seems so weak, and it is bitterly cold. 

“There will be snow before long,” said Rose, who was rather weather- 
wise ; ‘‘and Papa will want all his strength for to-morrow.” 

Paul looked at Dina anxiously ; there was a strange anxiety on her face. 

“He must be very ill to have sent for Dr. Grey,” she murmured. ‘‘I 
wish I had not left him.” 

‘* Why not go back to him now?” suggested Paul, doing violence to his 
own feelings, because he could see the tears welling up into her big brown 
eyes. ‘‘I think you could be spared now, and I am sure Mr. Harley would 
be glad of you.” 

He walked with her to the Rectory gate. They passed the open door of 
the church, where Mrs. Elnor and a few girls were fastening the wreaths 
and flowers in their places, A strange reluctance filled his heart as he said 
gool-bye. 
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‘*Tt is not really good-bye, you know,” said Dina ; ‘‘ for we shall meet at 
church to-night.” 

Dina went upstairs to take off her things, then she passed through the 
large doors to the study, a strange, new anxiety hanging over her. 

She could not have explained it in words, poor child. Outwardly all 
looked the same ; indeed, their worldly prospects had often been darker than 
on this Christmas Eve, and, dearly as she loved him, it had not dawned on 
her that her father was in danger. 

He was sitting in the great chair where Paul Beresford had left him, and 
the smile born of his talk with the young man lingered on his face. 

‘*Ts that you, Dina?” 

‘* Yes, papa. Do you feel better?” 

**No, child. I’m glad I sent for Dr. Gray. For your sake, my dear, I 
skould like to get stronger.” 

‘* When the spring comes,” said Dina, cheerfully, ‘‘ you will be well again 
papa. Oh, how I wish the winter was not so long!” 

He took her hand in his thin, worn one, and for a moment seemed lost in 
thought. Dina did not disturb him. She felt he would speak when he was 
ready. 

‘Dina,’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘ has it ever struck you you are not like the 
others ?”” 

Dina started. 

“T never thought about it,” she said, slowly. 
we can’t be all alike.” 

She had not seen his hidden meaning, so he spoke again more clearly. 

‘I meant your mother, child. She is a good woman, Dina, and works 
bravely for you all, but she makes a difference between you and the rest.” 

“Yes,” there was a note of sadness in the girl’s voice ‘mother never cares 
for me. Rose and IJ are nothing to her. I have often wondered why.” 

The old curate stroked the child’s hair tenderly. He was wondering how 
much he ought to tell her. 

‘* My darling,” he said, fondly, ‘‘it is hard on you both, but there isa 
reason why my wife loves the younger children better than you and Rose. 
It is a long story, Dina, but some day I will tell it you. Dear, I want you 
to remember always that I acted for the best in keeping the truth from you 
till now. I did not want to bring a sorrow upon your childhood.” 

The girl looked at him in bewilderment. Fora moment she thought bis 
mind was wandering. 

‘* And it is Christmas Eve,’ repeated the old Curate, dreamily. ‘* Christ- 
mas Eve and I have never been near the church! It must be as Martha 
says, and I am getting lazy.” 

‘*You are not,’ cried Dina, indignantly. 
angry when she says that.’ 

‘* My dear, your mother has much to complain of,"* said the clergyman, 
wistfully. ‘*She married me to raise her position, and I have been a failure. 
I think sometimes, Dina, it was never in me to succeed, and then when my 
great trouble came hope died out of my heart. ° 

Rose came in then, and the two girls vied with each other in trying to 
cheer their father's spirits ; for a time they succeeded. 

James Harley talked cheerfully of to-morrow’s services, and of the various 
Christmas festivities set on foot for the enjoyment of the parish. 

‘‘We have been very happy at Darley,’ he concluded. ‘‘I always feel 
grateful to Mr. Percy for lending us the Rectory, it has been so qui-t and 
peaceful here.” 

“It is dreadful to think what we shall do when Mr. Percy comes back,” 
said Rose, practically. ‘A tiny house in the village will seem wretched 
after the Rectory. Just think, Dina, by next Christmas we may be back 
again in some miserable little stuccoed villa.” 

= _— look ahead for trouble, Rose,’ pleaded Dina, ‘‘ it comes soon 
enough,” 

‘‘ Ay,” chimed in their father, ‘‘it’s ill to cross the bridge before you 
come to it.”’ 

“But,” persisted Rose, ‘‘we have got so fond of the old Rectory. It’s 
just the right sort of house for a big family like ours. I can’t bear to think 
that next Christmas none of us may be here.” 

No instinct warned the gir)s that even for the Christmas so near at band, one 
of them would not be there. Dearly as they loved their father, they did not 
guess he would spend his Christmas with the angels, 

The first flakes of snow were falling as Mr. Beresford returned to the 
“Blue Lion”; so fast and thick was the storm that before they had 
finished Junch the ground was strewn with a thick white carpet, and Mrs. 
Bates told them the sky was still ‘‘ full of it.”” 

‘This is a bad part for snow, gentlemen. When it comes it mostly stays 
a bit; before this I’ve seen the moor quite uncrossable. Many’s the poor 
creatures who's lost their lives trying to cross it in a snow-storm. I fear it’s 
going to be a white Christmas, and that means hard lines for the poor.” 

The two men smoking their pipes over the bright wood fire were cosy 
enough, but whenever they glanced at the window they saw the snow still 
ee Indeed, Mrs. Bates was right, and it would be a white Christmas 
after all, 

“IT hope the girls will keep their father at home,” said Paul, breaking 
the silence suddenly. ‘* He looked awfully bad this morning.” 

‘* As soon as ever Christmas is turned I mean to ask him if he wrote that 
letter, and offer, of my own free will, the annuity he demanded in it.” 

* You mustn’t do that, Jack!” cried Paul, hotly. ‘* You will ‘break his 
heart. He was talking to me this morning; I can’t tell you all he said, 
because I gave him my word not to mention it until his death. But I must 
say this much : he never wrote that 1-tter.” 

‘* Then his wife did.” 

‘* Without bis knowledge. 
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Mr. Nelson. He added he meant to do so before he died, and implore his 
help for his eldest child.” 
‘*Poor Rose! I am glad he remembered her claims on him at last ; it 


seems to me he neglects her almost as much as her mother does.” 
: ‘Rose would not say so; he can hardly be as proud of her as of her 
sister.” 

‘*T don’t see why; she has the sweetest temper I ever met, and she is 
devoted to him and Dina. She may not be a beauty, but she is a pleasant, 
fine-hearted English girl.” 

‘*T admit all that; but she is hopelessly plain and awkward.” 

* She has been lectured till she is frightened out of her wits, and seems 
clumsy from sheer nervousness; as for the rest, what chance has she to look 
pretty when she is always being told sbe is ugly? Happiness is the greatest 
beautifier in the world, old fellow ; and I venture to prophesy if Rosalind 
Harley only had a taste of it she would be a different creature ! ” 

Paul wished he felt at liberty to tell him the truth that Rosalind Harley 
was pretty gentle, Dina ; while the girl they knew as ‘ Rose’ had no claim 
on the name of Harley at all, but was only the curate’s step-dauzhter. 

Mrs. Bates brought in the ter and muffins at five o’clock, for the two young 
men were as partial to these dainties as she could desire, and in consequence 
of the evening service being fixed for seven they had countermanded their 
late dinner to-night, and were going to indulge in a homely supper. 

The voices of the carol-singers drew them to the window. The snow was 
now so deep that the children stood in it up to their ankles; and, as Mrs. 
Bates said good-temperedly, ‘‘ if it wasn’t Christmas Eve they’d all be in 
bed with colds by the morning.” 

Paul and his friend rewarded the youthful band with sundry sweets and a 
perfect shower of small coins. The last carol rang persistently in their ears 
long after the ch Idren had retreated, well pleased with their spoils. ‘‘ God 
rest you merry gentlemen, let nothing you dismay !’ 

“‘T wish they had sung something else,” cried Paul at last, almost 
angrily. ‘‘I can’t get those words out of my head; [ keep thinking of 
James Harley and his patient face. I can’t describe things well, Jack, and 
perbaps you'll laugh at me; but when I saw him to-day his face looked as 
though he were near the last rest of all. Icant help fancying his real ‘rest’ 
will soon begin |” 

“Tt won’t begin any the sooner bevause of the carol,” said Jack, practi- 
cally ; ‘‘and in many parts of England the rhyme is quite different. It goes 
‘God bless (or save) you merry gentlemen,’ and the word ‘ rest’ is omitted.” 

‘*T knew you would laugh at me! ” 

** But Iam not laughing! I couldn’t, Paul, for the carol has haunted me 
too, only in a different way. I feel as if some strange and unexpected 
trouble threatened us. WhenI came here Jast week [ should have said 
there was no one in the world except yourself for whom I could be anxious ; 
but all this afternoon I hive bad the strangest anxiety at my heart, and 
when [ listened to that last carol I seemed to hear a reproof for my fears! *’ 

‘* Well,” said Paul, with a strange attempt at lightness, ‘‘ we’d better 
invite the Rev. Mark to supper. Of all persons I ever met he would be the 
last to encourage sentimental musings ; he is practical to the very core.” 

‘* How you hate him !” 

‘*T hate his toadyism, and the extreme intere-t he takes in the s:ate of 
the health of the vicar of Thorpe Beresford ; but he need not flatter himself 
that I’d ask my uncle to give him the living, I don’t like him well enough !” 

** Does he mean to marry Katey Harley?” 

‘Not he! He will bave his profession of celibacy before him like a 
shield till he meets an heiress rich enough to atone for a change of 
principles! ” 

** Aren’t you hard on him?” 

‘Shall I put it differently? Elnor is very comfortable as he is, but he 
would be poor as a married man, therefore he will never take a wife unless 
she is rich enough to keep herself !” 

‘There go the bells ; I shouldn’t think there’d be many people at church, 
though! ” 

**T don’t know ; there are plenty of cottages pretty near. 
venture through the fields or across the moor, I should think.” 

‘*They would be foolhardy, sir, if they did,” said Mrs. Bates, coming in 
to bring a letter, ‘‘ for most likely they’d be lost in the snow, and never be 
heard of again till there was a thaw, and the shepherds found their dead 
bodies. Are you going tochurch, sir? The bells do sound inviting, I 
confess." 

Ye:, her guests were going, and soon wrapped up in great coats and 
mufflers they turned out into the biting cold. It was not ten minutes from 
the ‘‘ Blue Lion” to the church ; but the friends had started late, and so the 
voluntary had just begun when they walked up the aisle, and the Rev. Mark 
Elnor, preceded by a regiment of little choir boys, was coming through the 
vestry door. 

‘«Thank goodness, Harley is not here,’ whispered Pau!, ‘‘I suppose Dr. 
Grey sent him t» bed, and I am glad of it. I was quite prepared to find that 
woman had persuaded him to ‘ make an effort’ and come here.”’ 

A quick glance told Jack that the Rectory pew was vacant. He did not 
call Paul’s attention to the fact, but it filled him with vague misgivings. 
The Rectory was so very close, that even the deep snow seemed hardly to 
account for the absence of all the Harleys, The elder girls, and even some 
of the lesser children, were regular church-goers. He had heard both Rose 
and Dina refer to the service on Christmas Eve as one of their favourites ; 
and he could not understand what their absence meant. Mrs. Elnor sat 
in the opposite aisle, and once he caught her glance resting on th.t empty 
pew, as though she could not make it out at all.” 

The last hymn was over. The young men contrived to intercept Mrs, 
E'nor as she left the church and get a word with her in the porch. 


No one would 
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**Ts there sinagieting the matter at the Rectory,”’ asked Paul quickly. 

‘*T do not know, but I mean to fmd out,” she said quietly. Both the girls 
were coming to tea with me, and [ have heard nothing from them sinze I 
parted from them this morning. Mrs. Harley might bave kept Dina at home 
to look after the children, but for her to deny Kitty an outing is something 
unheard of.’’ 

‘Perhaps Dr. Grey came and found Mr. Harley very ill.” 

“Dr. Grey! ’’ said the lady quickly ; “ he was not sent for.” 

“Mr. Harley told me he wrote this morning. I offered to ride over to 
Redlands and hasten the doctor, but Mrs. Harley declared the note had been 
gone hours.” 

‘*Then he never had it,” said Mrs Elnor, gravely. ‘‘ He is an old friend 
of ours, and he lunched with us to-day. We were speaking of Mr. Harley, 
and Dr. Grey said how gladly he would prescribe for him as a friend, but 
that while they did not send for him he could hardly proffer his services. He 
only left Redlands at twelve, and he certainly had not received any summons 
to the Rectory.” 

‘* And he has gone back?” 

‘‘ The moment he saw the snow was likely to last he set off at once, though 
we had hardly finished lunch. You see the only way from here to Redlands 
is across the moor, and it is dangerous in a beavy storm, because the snow 
drifts so thickly.’’ . 

‘*Mrs. Harley never sent the letter,” said Jack, gravely. ‘‘ I seem as sure 
of it as though I had seen her keep it back. Economy is her favourite hobby, 
and she never believed in her husband’s illness, so she decided he did not 
need such an expensive thing as a physician’s visit.” 

‘*T am going to the Rectory,” said Mrs. Elnor, quickly ; ‘‘ will you come 
with me?” 

They rang the bell, and waited in perfect silence. It was not far from 
nine, and if nothing of consequence was the matter Mrs. Harley would 
certainly resent this late intrusion. This struck Paul, and he said as much to 
Mrs. Elnor. 

“*T shall put it on Kathleen’s failing me !”’ was her reply. 
is never annoyed at my desiring her society.” 

The Harley’s only kept one servant, a rough country girl ; ; she came to 
the door at last with a white awestruck face, and an expression of simple 
terror. 

‘* What is the matter, Rhoda ; is Mr. Harley worse ?”’ 

‘« He’s gone, ma’am. # 


Mrs, Harley 


**Gone! You can "t mean he’s out at this time of night in the storm ?’ 
** He’s dead, ma’am. a 
** Dead!” 


The silence once broken Rhoda poured out her story. Master had been 
but poorly all day, and about four he expressed a wish that the doctor would 
make haste. It then came out that the note to summon him had never been 
sent at all, and Miss Dina bad started herself to go to Redlands with it, 

‘To walk three miles in this snow across that awful moor. How could he 
let her?” 

‘He never knew it ma’am. She just put on her things and started 
unbeknown to him. She said, poor young lady, her father must have-a 
doctor ; and missis just laughed and said he ailed nothing; but if she was 
set on it she could fetch bim herself. Miss Rose begge! and prayed her not, 
but she just put on her hat and went.” 

** And has she come back ?” 

““No, ma’am,”’ said Rhoda with a sob; ‘‘ that’s why I kept you waiting 
so long. I made upmy mind it was Miss Dina, and somehow I couldn’t get 
my spirit up to tell her what had happened. Missis and Miss Kitty are in 
bed ; the children cried themselves to sleep hours ago ; and Miss Rose, she’s 
with ber father.”’ 

The utter heartlessness which could think of her own comfort and take 
refuge in bed while one of her girls was out in the cruel storm and another 
watched alone by her dead father turned Mrs, Elnor completely against 
the new made widow. She motioned the two young men to enter the 
drawing-room, ‘and said, quietly, — 

‘* Please wait here for me. . I must go to Rose.” . . 

A lamp was burning dimly in the study, and the girl sat by her father’s 
side. He was lying on the sofa, looking so calm and peaceful it was hard to 
believe it was not sleep, but death, which closed his eyes. Rose had a white 
strained face, dry and-tearless ; but Mrs. Elnor did not mistake her feelings ; 
she knew the blow had well-nigh broken her heart. 

‘© My dear, will you come with me? Your father does not need you now, 
and I must speak to you about Dina.” 

That name roused the poor child. She gave one long look at the still figure 
on the sofa and followed ber friend from the room. 











But Rose could add very little to what Rhoda had told them. She knew | 


her father wrote for Dr. Grey early in the morning. They waited and waited. 
He szemed in pain as the afternoon wore on, and when Mrs. Harley admitted 
the letter had not been sent to Redlands Dina declared she would go for the 
physician herself. 

**T would have gone instead,” said Rose, simply, ‘‘only Dina always 
won people’s hearts. 


I felt Dr. Grey would come if she asked him, in spite | 


of the snow, while he might tell me the roads were too bad ; and then Dina | 


was so quick, before I had quite realized what she’meant she had started.” 

“ At four o’clock ?” 

** As the clock struck four.” 

‘* And your father died at six?” 

“No, it was nearer seven. Mother would -not let us send for anyone, 
because she said it would disturb Mr. Elnor and the service. 
was quite calm, then she went into hysterics, and Rhoda persuaded Wer to go 
to bed. I just stayed with papa listening for Dina.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Elnor, in her kind, motherly way, ‘‘you are too 


At first she | 


young for such a task. I will send you an old servant of mine who is used 
to such sad scenes, and in the morning Mark shall come and try if he can 
be of any use to your mother. And now, dear, I am sure you are worn out ; 
won't you go to bed?” 

“ While Dina is out in the storm. Oh, Mrs, Elnor, I could: not!” 

‘*My dear child, if Dina reached Redlands I am positive Dr. Grey would 
keep her for the night. He is an old inhabitant, and knows what a storm 
means in this district.” 

** You say if she reached Redlands!” cried Rose, wildly, ‘‘do you mean 
she is lost on the moor ? ” 

‘*No, my dear,” said the widow, tenderly ; ‘‘nothing of the sort, only 
there are many houses between here and Redlands. Ifshe found the battle 
with the wind and storm too hard for her, Dina might have taken refuge in 
one of them.” 

Rose shook her head. 

** Not when papa was so ill, 
she got back to him.” 

Mrs. Elnor looked at the two young men in silent appeal. 
powers of persuasion were quite exhausted. 

‘* Miss Rose,” —it was ‘‘ Dr.” Beresford who spoke, and he took her hand, — 
‘* you nave heard I was once a medical student. I bave read many accounts 
of people recovered from the snow. I have seen one or two such cases 
myself, The patient needs the greatest care, the most devoted nursing, If 
your fears are realised, and Dinais lying in a snow-drift, she will require 
the utmost attention when we bring her home. If you weir yourself out 
with grief and watching, who is to nurse her? ” 

‘You mean you will go and look for Dina, you will bring her home ?” 

‘Heaven willing,’ and Paul chimed in with a grave ‘‘ Amen.” 

There was no more trouble with Rose after that. She consented to be 
settled on the drawing-room sofa, with Rhoda mounting guard over her and 
the fire. Dr. Beresford explained to the girl what would be required when 
he brought Dina home, if indeed she was lost in the snow, and not, as he 
fondly hoped, sheltered at some friendly cottage. Then leaving Mrs. Elnor at 
her own door, the friends went back to the Blue Lion, to seek lanterns and 
two stout sticks, brandy, and whatever other restoratives their landlady might 
advise. 

‘¢ It’s just madness, gentlemen,” said Mrs, Bates, ‘‘ but if you’re set on 
it I suppose there’s no turning you ; but do hear reason and take a bite and 
sup before you start. It will put new life into you.’’ 

They felt she might be right, and while she was getting together what they 
had asked for, they each gu!ped down a basin of soup, and felt all the better 
for it. 

Mrs. Bates was a woman of resources ; she came back leading a noble 
specimen of a St. Bernard’s dog, which had been given to her some years 
before, and which had made great friends with Paul and the ‘‘ Doctor.” 

«Tf anyone can save Miss Dina it’s Bruin,’’ said Bruin’s mistress, *‘ that 
dog is more human than a good many Christians, and he knows his way 
across the moor in all weathers. You take my word for it, he’ll be your best 
help ; and as for lanterns here they are, but the moon’s up, and I wouldn’t 
advise you to carry more than you can.help,.or your fingers will be so numb 
with cold,” 

The church clock struck ten. The snow had ceased, but lay like a heavy 
mantle on everything. It was indeed a ‘‘ White Christmas,”’ but the friends 
did not think of that as they went out into the cold Deeember night. The 
same fear was at both their hearts : should they be in time, or would pretty 
brown-eyed Dina have gone, like her father, to keep Christmas with tie angels ? 


She would think every moment an hour until 


Her own 


” 


CHAPTER V. 


To their life's end the two men never forgot that nocturnal search. They 
did not start on it alone. Besides Brain, whose mistress regarded him as the 
leader of the party, a youth who helped in the stables of the ‘‘ Blue Lion” 
volunteered his serv'ces. He hal been born and bred in the neighbourhood, 
and his parents still occupied alittle cottage near the moor, so that Bob 
seemed a most suitable assistant.. He had been brought up too in the Darley 
school, and possessed a fervent attachment for the ‘old curate.’ 

‘¢TTe was main good to us in bad times,” said the lad to Paul, simply ; “it 
wasn’t that he gave us money, he hadn’t much of that himself, but that he 
seemed to feel for us just as though the trouble hal been his own.” 

So they started. Bob knew every step of the way, but even he had much 
difficulty to force his path across the moor, the snow had hidden every 
trace of the track ;. it looked just like one large white world with nothgng else 
in sight ; and the few cottages scattered here and there on the borders of the 
moor could give them but little help, for the fire and lights ware long since 


out. 

‘¢ We'll make straight to mother’s,” suggested Bob, bravely, ‘‘ that is, as 
straight as we can. Her house is just half-way between Darley and Redlands, 
and if Miss Dina ever got to Dr. Gray’s she must have passed the door.” 

But Bob’s advice was not carried out, before they could reach the Watson’s 
humble dwelling Bruin, who had been sniffing about in a state of great 
excitement, started off in a directly opposite way, and nothing would induce 
him to retrace his steps. 

‘* He must have found the track,” said Bob, thoughtfully. ‘* We'd better 
just give way and follow him, gentlemen, as the mistress often says he has 
more sense than many a Christian, if he does go on ‘our feet.” 
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Another mile it might have been, though trudging through that fearful 
snow it seemed more like three to Bruin’s anxious followers, when the dog 
suddenly stopped and uttered a melancholy howl. Quickly the men came up 
to. him: he was standing keeping guard over a still motionless form. It was 
Dina Harley. Overcome by the terrible wind and blinding snow she had sunk 
down on a fallen tree to rest, and there had either fainted or given way to the 
strange drowsiness which often overtakes travellers in the snow. 

Evidently much more had fallen since she reached the spot, for when Jack 
raised her in his arms he saw that the snow had covered the skirt of her 
dress like a thick mantle. She neither spoke nor moved: an awful fear 
seized him that she was dead. Bruin licked her face in a frenzy of delight, 
and Bob, who had plenty of presence of mind, said promptly, — 

“You'd better pour some brandy down her throat, sir, and then chafe her 
bands and arms.” 

“She will die before we can get her home,” said Paul, hoarsely. ‘‘ Oh, 
Jack, what a terrible Christmas Eve this is.” é' 

Bat Jack was bent on doing, not on talking. Supporting Dina in his arms, 
he signed to Bob to try and pour some brandy between her clenched teeth ; 
then he tore off her snow-covered jacket and wrapped her in the warm shawls 
Mrs. Bates bad sent. But the worse difficulty of all was how they were to get 
her home. Although a slight fragilely made girl, to carry her through the 
deep snow would be no easy task. 

“ Where are we?” he asked Bob, gravely, ‘‘ which side of the moor ? ” 

‘* We're the Darley side of it, sir, and nearer the village than we are to 
Redlands. Mother's house is a good two miles from here, farther even than 
the Rectory.” 

‘Then we must try to get her home,” said Jack, gravely, thinking of Rose 
who was watching so sadly for her sister, ‘‘ but it will be a difficult task.” 

‘‘Take her to the White Lodge,’’ cried Paul, speaking for the first time ; 
‘* Mrs. Elnor will care for her.” 

**So will her sister Rose,” replied Jack, ‘‘and the Rectory is nearer. 
Besides we have no right to add to their trials by keeping them in suspense. 
Bob, do you go first and try to find a path ; we will follow, carryingMiss Dina 
in turns,” 

It was.a silent procession, The lad was intent on finding the easiest way, 
beating a line through the snow with the stick he carried. Bruin was farther 
still in advance, anxious to carry the tidings to his own mistress. Paul 
Beresford and his friend followed slowly with their sad burden. They 
thought of the girl as they had seen her firct at her father’s side, full of life 
and spirits. Would she ever open her eyes again ? would they ever listen again 
to that sweet voice ? 

A surprise awaited them when they reached the Rectory. Mrs. Harley 
was up and dressed ; she met them on the threshold and thanked them 
affectingly for their goodness to the widow and orphans. 

Neither of the friends believed in her. Perhaps she feared public opinion 
if she remained in bed while strangers were seeking her child ; perhaps she 
was jealous of her authority in her own house. 

Anyway, there she stood, calm and dry-eyed, and seemingly fall of anxiety 
for Dina. By her side was Rose, her plain face lit up by an intense thank- 
fulness as she saw her sister. 

‘¢ I knew you would save her, Dr. Beresford,” she whispered. ‘‘ It would 
have been too terrible to lose my father and Dina in one day.” 

‘‘You must not stay,” said Mrs. Harley, with a show of consideration. 
‘You will catch your death of cold. I can never forget your noble deed, 
and I willsend you news of Dina the first thing in the morning.” 

But they refused to be dismissed, and lingered until Rose brought the news 
that Dina was in bed. She had opened her eyes once and asked ‘if Dr. 
Gray had come to see papa;” the next, moment she sank back, and she 
was sound asleep. 

““*€ Mother says she will be all right in the morning, and that it was ridicu- 
lous of her to give so much trouble, but you know she could not help it,” 
said poor Rose. ‘* We could not bear to think papa should have no doctor, 
Dina only started on that walk for his sake.” 

‘I know,” said Jack, simply. ‘‘ Never fear that we shall misunderstand 
your sister ; and, Miss Harley, do try and get some rest yourself, It is past 
two o'clock, and you will be worn out.” 

* The tardy winter sun was pouring full into their quaint sitting-room at the 
**Blue Lion,” where the two friends met at breakfast on Christmas morning. 
Both looked grave and thoaghtful ; but Paul’s face was the most hopeful of 
two. He put a letter into Jack’s hand, and said simply,— : 

“TI think poor James Harley had a presentiment his end was near. He 
wrote two letters yesterday, and gave them to me, begging me to post them 
after his death. One was to Mr. Blake at King’s Dene, and I put it into the 
pillar box to-day before I came in to breakfast, but the other I may as well 
give you.” 

Nelson took it with a sigh. 

“T begin to repent our masquerading, Paul, and yet I meant it for the 
best. I always intended to provide for Mr. Harley and his family out of the 
Crawley property, only it seemed to me wiser to see them first.’’ 

‘*You meant all kindness, old fellow. After the letter you received, it 
would not have been in human nature to have faith in poor Harley. I don’t 
regret our coming. We have found out, poor fellow, he was not the avaricious, 
designing man we expected, but a kind-hearted, honourable nature, heavily 
handicapped by being tied to a wife unworthy of him, and having to bear the 
burden of her faults.” 

*“Do you know what is in this letter?” 

**In part 1do. He asks your kindness for Dina, He “dreaded leaving 
her to ber stepmother’s mercy.” 

‘‘Dina? You mean Rose.” 





**No, Dina—or rather Rosalind—is Mr. Harley’s eldest child. When he 





married his second wife she was a widow with one little girl, whom the poor 
fellow adopted as his own,” 

**T can’t believe that Rose is that woman’s own child. She treats her 
even worse than she does Dina.” 

‘*Because she is ashamed of her. Mr. Harley did not explain fully, but 
he said Rose’s own father had been unfortunate, and brought greit suffering 
and disgrace upon his wife.’ 

A strange smile flitted across Jack’s face. 

‘* My father was an unmitigated scoundrel,” he said, frankly, ‘‘so Rose 
and I shall be about equal. If only she will cast in her lot with me, I will 
do my utmost to make her happy.” 

“You really mean it!’’ exclaimed Paul. ‘‘I can’t understand it, Jack. 
She is a good girl and a true-hearted one, but she is not pretty.” 

‘*She is a lonely, oppressed creature,” said Jack, with a strange fire in his 
eyes, ‘‘and she can love as only those who have craved affection all their lives 
know how to do. My life at one time was a8 desolate as hers. You need 
not say another word, Paul, my mind is made up. If only I can win her, 
Rose will be my wife” 

** And you will thankfully accept Mrs. Harley as a mother in law?” 
groaned Paul, ‘‘and make yourself responsible for the future of her nine 
children?” 

*Tt’s not like you to be hard on people because they’re poor.” 

*Tt’s not that. Jack, I simply hate that woman, and I believe it’s 
because I am afraid of her. ’ 

‘* What harm can she do you?” 

Paul shook his head. 

‘*T can’t explain the feeling. It may be an idle fancy, but I seem to 
know she will yet bring us trouble.” 

**T don’t see how,” said Jack, reflectively. ‘‘ Shall I go and see her, 
and tell her I am John Nelson, to whom her husband appealed to befriend 
his children ?” 

Paul shook his head. 

**Do nothing rashly. The morment I am allowed to see Dina I shall 
plead my cause with her. Till then, I wish you would keep silence.” 

‘*And pay my addresses to Rose in the character of your needy 
cousin, eh ?” 

The bells called them to church ; it was the strangest Christmas service 
they had ever known ; the church was bright with evergreens and hot-house 
flowers, decked by loving hands, with all the festive signs of the sacred 
season, but there were yet unmistakable signs of grief among the congrega- 
tion : a funeral hymn was sung after the joyous Christmas lays, and after 
the sermon the Dead March in Saul was played, the whole congregation 
remaining in their places till the last sound had died away. 

‘*He was a good man,” Jack heard one old woman say to another, 
“though he never managed to get on; maybe he won’t be only a curate 
up there.” 

The Rev. Mark Elnor made no reference to his late colleague in his sermon. 
Indeed he seemed to think rather too much notice bad already been paid to 
Mr. Harley’s memory. 

“ It’s a great mistake,” he observed to Paul Beresford after the service, 
‘to mix up domestic events with church festivals. Harley was a well- 
meaning man, but very ordinary, and at times dreadfully unorthodox. I 
never could understand the Rector leaving him ia charge of the parish ; he 
was not in the least fit for a position of authority; he had been under 
people all his life, and had no idea how to take the lead.” 

‘* He was a good man,” said Paul, gravely. ‘‘Surely you admit that.”’ 

** Well meaning,” corrggted the Rev. Mark, patronisingly. ‘‘He was 
always making mistakes, and there must have been a flaw in bis past some- 
where, or our late bishop—a most jist man—would never have passed him 
over. Harley would never have been anything but a curate if he had lived 
to be seventy.” 

It was a relief to turn from these pompous utterances to Mrs. Elnor’s 
gentlesympathy. She begged the two friends to Iunoh at the White Lodge, and 
when they both declined (somehow they did not feel inclined to break bread 
with the Rev. Mark just then) she actually came into their quaint parlour 
at the ‘‘ Blue Lion” to talk over with them the state of affairs at the 
Rectory. 

‘*Her son will excommunicate her when she gets home,” was Jack’s 
mental comment as the curate’s mother made some pleasant speech to Mrs, 
Bates and sat down on an easy chair by the wood fire. 

She had a good deal to tell them, for Mrs. Harley (who fondly hoped 
her favourite Kathleen would become Mark Elnor’s wife) bad sent for his 


mother before service and confided in her fully. There would be no inquest . 


on poor James Harley, for a surgeon from Emsleigh (a more accessible place 
than Redlands), a duly qualified practitioner, though not so clever as Dr. 
Grey, was willing to give a certificate that the curate had died of syncope. 
He had known him for years, and, though he had never attended him he 
was quite aware he suffered from a weak heart, and had ever warne’l him 
in an informal manner he ought to avoid any undue excitement. 

So the peace of the Rectory would not be disturbed by any coroner’s jury, 
and the grief-stricken family were at liberty to bury their dead when it 
pleased them. Mr. Gale had also seen Dina, and prescribed for her perfect 
rest and quiet ; he said the exposure and fatigue she had undergone, coupled 
with the shock of her father’s death, had completely broken down her ner- 
vous system, and the least excitement would bring on an attack of brain 
fever which, in her present weak state, would be fatal. 

**T haven’t much opinion of Mr. Gale,” said Mrs. Elnor frankly, ‘‘ but 
common sense bears out what he says. 1 am sorry I am not allowed to see 
the child, for I know how sorely she will grieve over her father’s death, 
But I can quite believe quiet and rest are her best remedies,” 
Paul looked at the lady with an eager glance from his blue eyes. 
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‘Dear Mrs. Elnor, I am sure you will keep my secret and give me what 
help you can. My one desire is to marry Dina ; her father gave me his 
sanction, only he begged me to keep my recret from Mrs. Harley until I 
had time to see something of Dina’s own feelings. Will you be my good 
Providence and help me to see my darling and win ber love?” 

‘*T will do my best ; but, mark my words, you will have a battle royal 
with Mrs. Harley—until you came to Darley she set her mind on Kathleen’s 
marrying my son ; but I believe now she would rather see her darling Mrs. 
Beresford, and she will have scant pity on Dina if the child comes between 
Kitty and the brilliant future her mother has planned for ber.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


TaxRE was a shadow over Darley all through that yuletide ; no one quite 
realized how much they had loved the ‘‘old curate” till he wes taken away. 
The Rev. Mark Elnor might be an eloquent preacher and a great authority 


on church history, but he had not the same ready sympathy which had never | 


failed in James Harley. 

Mr. Percy behaved very generously to his friend's widow ; he left her the 
free use of the Rectory till Easter, and sent her a cheque for a hundred 
guineas, He was coming home himself in April, and until then the Rev. 
Mark was to rule alone in the beautiful old church. 


Paul Beresford and his friend stood together at James Harley’s grave, and | 


then the former was summoned to Cannes by his uncle’s dangerous illness ; 
and ‘‘ Dr.” Beresford was left alone at the ‘‘ Blue Lion” to prosecute bis 
own courtship as best he could, and to send his friend what news he could 
gain of Dina. 

Mrs. Harley hai writlen—in her own name this time—a most abusive 
letter to John Nelson, accusing bim of robbing the orphan, and of having 
brought about her husband’s death by his abominable conduct ; she con- 
cluded by saying she would have her stepchild’s rights if she went to every 
court in England for them, and that Rosalind should be mistress of Kings- 
dene if there was law or justice in the werld. 

This letter, which was duly sent on by his servants, troubled Jack not at 
all. He was far more interested in a note from Mr. Blake, saying poor 
Harley had written to ask him to befriend his child, and begging Mr. Nelson 
to let him know what sort of help would be most acceptable to Rosalind. 

‘*T am glad we took Blake into the secret,” was Jack’s reflection, ‘‘I 
had better write and tell him Paul wants to marry Dina, and that as his wife 
she will need no other help.” 

The Christmas decorations were still up, festivity still reigned, for it was 
yet yuletide, when Jack saw Rose Harley for the first time in ber black dress, 
He had called at the Rectory again and again without seeing anyone but 
Kathleen and Mrs. Harley. He took the girl’s hands in bis and told her 
how glad he was to meet her again. 

**You have been invisible ever since I brought your sister home on 
Christmas morning. I have often called to inquire after you, but I could 
never see you.” 

‘*Mamma likes Kitty to receive visitors,” said Rose frankly. “She says 
I am too awkward. Oh! Dr. Beresford, have you beard about Dina ?” 

‘*T beard that Mr. Gale ordered her to be kept very quiet, and even Mrs. 
Elnor had not been allowed to see her.” 

‘*Tt is worse than tbat,”’ Rose’s voice broke with a sob. 


? 


‘They say she 


injured her head in that fall ; it struck against the tree, and she will never 


be herself again.” 


| 
Roze sobbed as though her heart was breaking, and Jack felt a strange | 


pressure at his own. What would this news be to Paul; and oh, to think 
of that sweet-faced bright-eyed Dina, the old curate’s darling, without the 
light of reason! It was too awful. 

**Do you mean—the brain ?” 

‘* Yes—mother never leaves her unless she is asleep; she won’t even let 
me go into the room ; she says it is too d:eudful to listen to Dina.’’ 

**T suppose Mr. Gale sees her?” 

**He has not been since—since the funeral. 
do nothing, and that it was a usclkss ex, ense. 
would see her?” 

* T would see her willinzly, but she ought to bave better help than mine. 
In London there are physicians specially skilled in all disorders of the brain ; 
one of them might restore your sister.” 

Rose looked at him piteously. He knew perfectly of what she was think- 
ing. Even the journey to London was expensive, and—the doctor’s fees 
were hopeless. 

‘*Miss Harley,” said Jack, with a strange eagerness in his voice, ‘‘ we 
haven’t known each other long, but your father, I think, Jiked me; and I 
had a great respect for him; let me try to help you. Don’t look on meas a 
stranger.” 

‘*You can never bea stranger,” she said simply. 
Dina on Christmas Eve and bring her home to me? 
you all my life just for that!” 

‘* Then let me help you !” 

‘*You can't,” confessed the girl. ‘‘ Mother bates you; she says you in- 
vented the excuse to send your cousin away because you were afraid he would 
marry Kitty.” 

“It is utterly false. Paul left Darley sorely ogainst bis will, because his 
uncle sent for him. But Mrs. Harley is mistaken on another point: he did 
not care for Kitty.” 


Mother said he could do 
Dr. Beresford, I wish you 


**Did you not find 
I shall be grateful to 











‘*No,” said Rose quietly, ‘“‘he was in love with Dina. He will be 
bitterly grieved when he hears the truth,”’ 

‘* How did you gness?” 

‘*I don’t know: perhaps because I loved her so; and I’ve seen Mr. 
Beresford look at her as though he couldn’t take his eyes away ; his voice 
ac different when he spoke to her; and—I think—I fancy that means 
love!” 

**Rose!’’ said John Nelson, hastily, ‘‘ what do you know of love? If 
you were so quick to guess Paul's feeling, have you no idea of mine ?” 

‘* Yours!’ There came a strange pained look to the girl’s face. ‘* Do you 
mean you love her too?” 

‘*No,’’ and he looked fall into the honest face, the expressive short-sighted 
eyes, ‘‘ I love not Dina, butanother. Rose, have you no thought for yourself ? 
Don't you know I am staying on here just because I want you to be my wife ?” 

‘*Me '”’ cried Rose ungrammatically ; ‘‘ you must be dreaming, Dr, Beres- 
ford. No one in the world ever cared for me except papa and Dina. I am 
far too plain.” 

‘*T can’t explain my love,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘ but the love is there. 
Rose, even if I am not the heir of Beresford Hall like Paul, I have enough to 
keep a wife in tolerable comfort. Dear, won’t you consent to be that wife ?” 

ai Bat ” 

He took her hand in his and told his story very simply. 

‘* My life has been a sad one, Rose ; I believe that was what first drow me 
to you. I fancied that, like mine, yours was a lonely heart.” 

** You have Mr. Beresford.” 

‘* Aye and a true friend he is, but one needs something more than a fricnd 
to make a home.” 

Rose was silent ; her eyes were bent on the distant hills, still white with 
snow. Jack went on: 

‘* As far back as I can remember I never had ahappy home. My mother— 
Heaven bless her—married a scoundrel who ran through her property and 
treated her afterwards with every species ofcruelty. His brutality killed her, 
Rose, just as surely as though he had shot her dead.” 

“ And was he unkin! to you?” 

‘Tn a less degree. I was not so helpless, I can never remember a time 
when I did not feel ashamed of my father, and at last—my moter was dead 
then and the last tie between us broken—he brought such terrible dishonour 
on our name that I resolved to throw up every prospect I had 'n the world 
and leave the country.” 

“ Tt was bard on you.” 

** Aye, cruelly hard. I went to the Colonies alone, and for months and 
years I struggled on without a single friend.” 

“ But Mr. Beresford ?” © 

‘*T did not know Paul then. We are not cousins really, though on our 
travels we use the same name and pass as such.” 

‘* But your own name?”’ 

**T am John Nelson.” 

He wondered if she had heard of Lord Crawley’s will and knew the nime of 
the new owner of Kingsdene, but her answer soon coavinced him ‘‘ Nelson” 
was quite a strange sound to her. 

“TI think I like your name, it sounds so frank and bold. 
still alive ?” 

“He is not. I hear] of his death only last month. Had he been living 
I should never have sought a wife, for I shou'd always have had the fear of his 
disgrac ng me anew.” 

** And you are not Mr. Beresford’s cousin. How strange it seems.”’ 

‘* We were friends and brothers in a distant colony, we have shared poverty 
and hardship. Now fortune’s wheel has turned for both ; he is a rich man, 
and I—I have enough. Rose, will you be my wife and give me what I have 
longed for all these years, a happy home?” 

She did not draw away her hand, she looked at him with her beautiful 
short-sighted eyes wet with tears. 

‘Tt seems as though happiness had come when I was most desolate.” 

** And you can learn to love me ?” 

“T love you now. But oh! what will mother say ?” 

‘* Shall you blame me, Rose, if [ ask you not to tell ner yet ? You are of age, 
we shall not forget your father the sooner for being together. Will you be 
my wife, dear ? and then, when no effort of man cn part us, we will tell your 
mother all, When you are Mrs, Nelson we may persuade her to let us care 
for Dina.” 

‘* Poor Dina! she was father’s favourite. 
fallen on her ?” 

‘* My dear girl, you must try to be hopeful. I assure you injuries of the 
brain, even of long standing, are not alwaysincurable, Only let me be Dina’s 
bruther, and I promise you she shall have the first medical skill in London.” 

Rose looked at him wistfully. 

‘* How good you are.” 

‘*T hope always to be good to you ; and now, dear, will you try and be kind 
to me. Situated as we are, our meetings are difficult ; we may not have such 
a chance as this again for days. Tell me, Rose, if I goto York and get a 
license will-you be marrie1 to me at once?”’ 

** Here?” 

** Your mother necd know nothing till it is over. Fortunately Elnor is 
away this week. If I get a license, the old vicar of Redlands will come over 





Is your father 


Ob, why should this blight have 


and marry us; noone in Darley need know anything about it .ntil ib is all 
over.” 
‘*T should like,”’ the girl hesitated, ‘‘to tell Mrs. Elnor. She has been so 
kind.” 

“J will tell her, dear,” answered John. 


‘**T shall go up to London to- 
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morrow and get the license ; then, if I come back the next day, we might be 
married on Tharsday.”’ 

He did not tell Rose he had another object than the license (which could 
have been procured at York) He wanted to see his lawyer and find out 
under which name his fiancée ought to be married. ll her life she had been 
known as Rose Harley, but according to the curate’s last confidence to Paul 
Beresford she was really Rose Smith. In which name ought she to sign the 
register ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


Martaa Haney was intensely annoyed at her husband’s death, anger and 
disappointment quite taking the place of grief. She had been harsh and 
complaining to him in life, reproaching him continually with his poverty 
and want of energy ; but she had by no means desired him to leave her a 
widow. She was ambitious for her. younger children, anl quite sharp 
enough to know that without their father they would lose caste. She might 
be far more industrious and clever than her meeker husband, but she had 
not been born of the upper classes, she had not a friend or relation among 
them ; and when she looked her position in the face, after the funeral, she 
knew that her prospect was a sorry one. 

If John Nelson would behave honourably, and settle an income on Dina, 
the whole family, with a little management, might live comfortably on it. 
But the master of Kingsdene seemed disposed to keep his money to himself, 
and Mrs. Harley bad grave doubts of Mark Elnor incumbering himself with 
a wife. 

That he liked and admired Kathleen she was pretty sure; but even if he 
came up to the point, he had no income apart from his curacy, the money 
which kept up the White Lodge was Mrs. Elnor’s alone ; even if she allowed 
the young pair to live with her, there would be no spare cash to help 
Mrs. Harley and her children. No; clearly Paul Beresford was the far 
better speculation of the two. 

He had always been polite and courteous to Kathleen; he had never 
refused an invitation to the Rectory, had seemed positively grateful for a 
chance to partake of weak tea and thick bread-and-butter. Of course 
Kathleen’s attractions were the magnet which brought him there ; a little 
gentle encouragement and the young man would—speak out. 

Having got to this conclusion, it was rather hard on Mrs. Harley that her 
destined son-in-law should go south without even the ceremony of a farewell 
visit. She was a bad tompered woman, and she at onc2 put Paul’s depar- 
ture down to his cousin’s evil influence, and hated ‘‘ Dr.” Beresford cordially. 

But she had another card to play; by fair means or foul she would be 
freed from the support of Dina. She had not a particularly sensitive con- 
science, and a few lies did not trouble her. That Dina was prettier and 
more graceful than her darling Kitty she knew in her own heart, therefore 
Dina should be removed. 

But how? 

It took Mrs. Harley some days to devise the cruel scheme which would 
rid her of her hated step-child. Mr. Gale played into her hands by 
prescribing quiet and solitude; if Rose had had the ran of the sick room 
the cruel deception, the heartless fraud, could never have been carried out. 

‘* Where is Rose ?” asked Dina one day, wearily. She was strong enough 
now to be dressei and sit in a big chair, and she began to wonder why none 
of her sisters ever came near her; why she never saw anyone but her 
mother. 

‘*Rose is out,” said Mrs. Harley, shortly. ‘‘ If you f-el well enough to 
talk, Dina, there is a great deal I ought to tell you.” 

“‘Tam quite ready to listen. Oh, mamma, are you going to tell me papa 
spoke of me at the Jast and left a message for me? ” 

‘*No; it is of yourself I wish to speak. Dina, you always loved Mr. 
Harley very dearly ; he was a most kind and indulgent father to you, but 
did you never notice he made a marked difference between you and the 
others? He always treated you as one apart; he had a reason for it—you 
were not his own child.” 

Dina looked amazed, and then terrified. 

** Not his child! Mother, what can you mean ?” 

**Keep quiet,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ or I shall not be able to tell you the 
story. I bad a terrible disappointmeut in my youth; I married a man 
who was tried for forgery and convicted. He was innocent, Dina, I 
would swear it on my oath ; but the shock of the trial killed him, he died 
of heart-disease, and his gu'lt has never been disproved. There were cir- 
cumstances in the case which made it extra bad. His name was held up 
to public execration ; he was burnt in effigy in the streets. That was your 
father and my first husband ! ” 

No word interrupted her. It really seemed to Dina that she could not 
speak ; her tongue felt paralyzed. 

“I met James Harley soon after, a widower with one child, Rose; he 
agreed to adopt you as his own on condition that I married him and was 
& mother to his little girl He was a good man, Dina; it is not everyone 
who would open their home to a convict’s child.” 

Dina was white to her very lips; she dared not trust herself to speak. 
Mrs. Harley went on, with no pity for the agony she was inflicting ,— 

‘*He had rich relations, his first wife had been a daughter of LorJ 
Crawley ; he had powerfa! friends who might have helped him. But when 
he married me they all cast him off; they were indignant that his own 








daughter, the grandchild of an English nobleman, should be brought up as 
the sister of a convict’s brat,” 

‘*Mother!” came piteously from the white lips, ‘‘ mother, have pity, 
spare me!” 

‘*There’s not much more,’ said Mrs. Harley, drily, ‘‘and I’d better 
finish now. You knowas well as I do what a hard fight we’ve hal, and how 
it was as much as we could do to live, much less put by. When your father— 
I mean Mr, Harley—died, he hadn’t saved a penny.” 

** P know.” 

‘The Rector sent me a hundred, but that won’t last for ever; we’ve no 
furniture, it was sold to pay our debts when we came here. There are eight 
children helpless, even if { don’t count you elder ones. I'm nota beggar, 
but what could Ido? I wrote to Lord Crawley’s heir and asked him to help 


‘* Rnd he declines ? ” 

Mrs. Harley told her lie glibly. 

‘* He refuses unless I separate my other children from you. He will take 
Rose entirely, and give me an allowance for the others on condition they are 
not brought up with a convict’s daughter. And, Dina, that is not all, Paul 
Beresford is in love with Kathleen ; any day I expect him to propose for her. 
But he is proud, and comes of an honest stock ; how can I expect him to 
marry her if he knows —about you?” 

‘* He shall not know!” said Dina, in a bard defiant tone. “ Kathleen’s 
happiness shall not be wrecked by me ; I will go away, and you shall never 
be troubled by me again.” 

“But, my dear, what will you do? you are so friendless, and though I 
can’t bear to sacrifice Kathleen and the rest, you are my child too !” 

‘*Don’t be afraid, mother,” said the girl, gravely ; ‘‘I have a plan —I had 
often thought before of leaving home to make money, only while he live] I 
cou'd not bear to go.” 

‘* A pretty compliment to pay your mother," said Mrs, Harley, indignantly. 
‘¢ Have you no affection for me ?” 

*- You never loved me, mamma.”’ 


‘* Well!” said the widow, secretly delighted at the success of her plans ;. 


‘*T will give you five pounds to pay for your journey and start you in the 
world, and of course you can take all your clothes.” 

‘* And when shall I go, mamma? the sooner the better. You will let me 
say good-bye to Rose and the others? ” 

‘* If you do that, it is no use your going at all; they will want to know why 
you are going. No; I shall pack your clothes and send them to London by 
train, to be left in the cloak-room till called for, andthen you can cho se 
your own time to slip away.” 

‘*T understand—it is for their sakes; but oh! it seems so hard to be so 
utterly alone.” 

‘* When Kitty is Mrs. Beresford, and the others are a little off my hands, 
you may write to me,” said Mrs. Harley, condescendingly ; ‘‘ but there is no 
hope for any of us unless you go away for a time.” 

Then, calculating as she was, Mrs. Hurley felt just a little surprised that 
Dina should s» readily believe herstory. She little guessed that the girl only 
credited the cruel fraud because it fitted in so well with what her father had 
told her of there being a secret in her past. 

This explained it all. James Harley bad urged his wife had some excuse 
for loving her younger children better than the two elder girls. This was 
why Rose and Dina had all their lives been sacrificed to Kathleen. One had 
the crime of being the child of a man who had brought sore trouble and dis- 
grace on Martha Harley, the other was her step daughter. 


Dina never dreamed the truth that Mrs. Harley had simply reversed the 
identities of herself and Rose. 

To go away and not say good-bye seemed the harJest part of all ; to creep 
away from the Rectory without a last visit to the friends she had known for 
years, without standing just for a moment beside her father’s grave — that was 
the worst blow of all ; but Dina was unselfish to the core. 

She was to becoms a wanderer for the sake of her half-sisters. The 
sacrifice would not be complete unless she disappeared completely, leaving no 
clue to her whereabouts. Rose, at least, would have insisted on knowing 
the why and wherefore of her flight, so it was best for her to go like a thief 
or a criminal. 

And if it were true that Paul Beresford loved little childish Kitty, why, 
Dina felt she would rather be a lonely wanderer than stay at Darley to 
witness their courtship. Their happiness would have beea a pang to her, 
for, poor child, she too had learned to admire Paul's bright, manly face. 
She had fancied he liked to talk to her ; had thought he cared just a little. 
If in the far distant future she was ever to look on Mr. Beresford as 
a brother, better that she should go away now carrying with ber her 
banished hopes. 

While Rose lingered with her lover, listening to the old old sory which 
will be repeated while the world endures, a little lonely figure passed out of 
the Rectory gates and took its way to Darley station ; and the London express 
was just in, so Mr. Dale had no time to inquire after Dina’s health as he 
gave her her ticket and hurried her into the train. He said afterwards her 
face haunted him ; and when the story got abroad that the second Miss 
Harley’s mind had been deranged since her father’s death, he told his wife 
he could almost have guessed it, for the look in her eyes was like that of 
some poor hunted animal. 

Jack Nelson changed his mind and went to London by the night train, and 
so he never heard the rumour which convulsed Darley the next day, ascribing 
Dina’s flight to a wandering brain. 

Rose was almost frantic ; the more so as her mother refused to sanction any 
steps in pursuit of the fugitive. 

Mrs, Elnor was honestly indigrant. 
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‘*T don’t believe the child’s brain was affected, and if it was, all the more 
reason for trying to find her.” 

‘*Mrs. Harley has bad a telegram froma friend in London announcing 
Dina’s safe arrival’ and that she will shelter her for the present,” said the 
Rev. Mark, ‘I know you don’t like the widow, mother, but you might 
make allowances for her, she bas had a great deal of trouble lately.” 

** She has lost one of the best husbands in the world,’”’ replied Mrs. Elnor ; 
‘* but there, she never appreciated him when he was alive.” 

“And she has lost the rich husband she believed she had caugbt for 
Kathleen,”’ said the Rev. Mark, who was not best pleased at the favour 
shown to Paul. ‘* Young Beresford left days ago, and his cousin followed 
him last night. I believe Mrs. Harley hoped to see that child mistress of 
Beresford Hall!” 

Mother and son looked at each other. He was her only child, and yet 
there were times when Mrs. Elnor could not exactly feel proud of Mark. 

And what of Dina ? 

It was between nine and ten when a cab drew up at a quiet house in 
Hampstead, and a slight black-robed figure alighted, knocked at the door, 
and asked—in, oh ! what anxious tones—if Mrs. Madison were at home. 

It was Dina’s last hope, her last chance. Years ago, when Mr. Percy had 
insisted on his curate’s taking a holiday (which meant the Rector generously 
defrayed all expenses), Mr. Harley had gone for a whole fortnight to a tiny 
Yorkshire watering-place, and there Dina had accompanied him. Kiity was 
still too young to be ac mpanion to her father, and Mrs. Harley declared 
Rose was too awkward to be trusted away from home. Dina and James 
Harley had had their pleasure together, and at Leigh they met a young 
widow whose name was already not quite unknown tofame. Alice Madison 
was a rising artist, and she took an intense fancy to Dina, begging the curate’s 
permission to make a sketch of his child for future use. A fortnight is not 
very long, but if people meet every day a great intimacy may arise, and it 
did so now, Alice Madison had not nursed a consumptive husband without 
being able to read the signs of the same fell disease in Mr. Harley. She felt, 
more from what was left unsaid than from any uttered complaint, that Dina 
was not a favourite with her mother, and would be lonely if her father died, 
so before they parted she gave the girl her address in town, and begged her 
some day to come and see her. 

** You are an artist born,” the woman of thirty said to the girl of seven- 
teen, ‘‘and some day you will take up your brush, as I do, from sheer love 
of it. Artis uphill work for a beginner. If ever a time comes when you are 
alone, and wish to climb the thorny path of fame, let me help you.” 

Four years ago ; and since then Dina had not seen her friend, never even 
heard of her. Yet when her mother wounded her to the quick, and told her 
she was a burden, the girl’s one impulse was to go to Mrs. Madison. She 
might be dead ; she might have moved away, or even married again ; but 
Dina felt sure, if only she could find her, Alice Madison would be true to her. 

The neatly dressed maid looked surprised at such a late visitor, but she never 
attempted to deny her mistress, 

** Yes, Miss, Mrs. Madison is at home. What name shall I tell her?” 

** Please let me see her. I will explain everything to her myself.” 

She hardly knew what happened next. She had a dim knowledge of 
following the maid to a pretty drawing-room, bright with the light of many 
candles, and of some one coming to meet ber with kindly words of recognition, 
and then the room and all its dainty furniture seemed to swim round with 
her. Ste could see nothing clearly, she only felt she had found a refuge ; 
and with one bitter, gasping cry, she fell senseless at her friend’s feet, 

Mrs. Madison was a practical woman. She had seen James Harley’s death 
in the newspaper, and guessed that Dina felt home a dreary place without 
her father. 

Quietly, as though the arrival of a fainting guest was an every day occur- 
rence, she told the maid to pay the cabman, bring in the luggage, and get the 
spare room ready. 

She herself, meanwhile, placed Dina in a low chair by the fire, removed 
her hat and cloak, held smelling-salts to her nose, and very soon had the 
pleasure of seeing the brown eyes slowly open. 

** You are here with me, dear. No one shall hurt you!” 

‘* You are not angry ?” 

* Angry! Why, Dina, did I not tell you to come to me? WhenI read in 
the paper what happened on Christmas Eve, I almost began to expect you ! ” 

Dina tried to sit up 

** Please let me tell you everything, and then, if you think T shall disgrace 
you, send me away.” 

Mrs. Madison stooped and kissed her, 

** My dear child, you are too tired and upset to talk to-night. You shall 
tell me anything you like in the morning, but till then I will listen to nothing. 
You must eat some supper and go to bed. Only, dear, if it be a comfort to 
you to know it, I had the greatest respect for your father. Even if I did not 
care for you, I should feel it an honour to cherish his daughter.” 

Morning. Dina, very white and fragile, sat by the fire in Mrs. Madison’s 
boudoir, and the widow listened to her story, indignation against Mrs. Har- 
ley and pity for the girl mingling. 

“‘ My dear child,” she said, promptly, when Dina paused, “I don’t believe 
a word of it!” 

Dina looked bewildered. 

** T—don't understand. 
invented it!” 

** My dear child, arswer me one question. 

* Perfectly ; bat——” 

**Then don’t worry yourself as to Mrs. Harley’s object in telling you this 
story, but just listen to me. Put your mother entirely out of your head, and 
give me all your attention.” 

Dina obeyed. 


It is a terrible story. My mother couldn’t have 


Do you trust me?” 


| 











** You almost make me hopeful.” - . 

‘*The almost will be quite, before I have finished. Tell me, Dina, did you 
not wonder at your father being so friendly with me. He was a quiet, 
reserved man, who generally fought shy of strangers; yet he was at home 
with me from the first."’ 

“ Yes ; but then you are not like other people, Mrs. Madison,” said the 
girl, simply. ‘* You have so much heart.” , 

‘‘ Little flatterer ! But there was another reason for Mr. Harley’s liking 
me. Long ago, when he was a young curate, I was his vicar’s daughter. I 
was ten years old, Dina, when he left my father, and 1 never met him again 
till that year at Leigh, but the past was a link between us. I bad known 
and loved his first wife. He remembered me at her side, and I think it won 
me his confidence. He told me his second marriage was not quite a success, 
and that if he died you would have a hard life with your step-mother. Mrs. 
Harley’s story is true in part, Dina, only she has transposed your parentage 
and Rose’s, Yow are the child of Mr. Harley and Rosalind Crawley. Rose is 
the daughter of a man unjustly convicted of forgery!” 

** Are you quite sure ?”’ 

**My dear! Look back. Gentle and kind to everyone, surely you must 
yet have seen that your father loved you better than any of his other 
children? You must have known that you resemble him closely ?” 

te Bat asta? 

‘* My dear, I cannot understand the motive for Mrs. Harley’s falsehood. 
In your weak state, to have told you such a story, even if true, would have 
been cruel, but to deceive you so utterly was abominable.” 

‘*She seemed to hate me.” 

‘‘T can correct her story in some parts. My father is still Vicar of Kings- 
dene, and he has written to me in the warmest praises of Lord Crawley’s 
heir. That Mr. Nelson should have made your leaving home the condition 
of his helping your step-mother is absurd. It is contrary to his whole nature. 
In fact, I know he went to Darley on purpose to see how your father 
could best be helped without wounding his feelings. I bave not met 
Mr. Nelson myself, but I know he is incapable of the conduct ascribed to 
him. He and his friend Paul Beresford went to Northshire solely to make 
your father’s acquaintance.” 

The last name brought a crimson flush to Dina’s white cheeks. 

‘<T know Mr. Beresford very well. He is going to marry my little sister 
Kathleen, That is another reason why my very existence was a drawback 
to the others. Mother said he would throw her over if he knew her step- 
sister was a convict’s child.” 

Alice Madison kissed the troubled face. 

‘« My dear child, if Mr. Beresford could do such a thing he would be 
beneath contempt. Rose Smith is not a convict’s child. Her father died in 
the dock as the sentence was pronounced, and many people firmly believe in 
his innocence. Mr. Harley told me so himself. He seemed very fond of 
his step-child, I thought.” 

Dina looked at her friend imploringly. 

‘ Are you quite sure ?” she whispered, —‘‘ sure that I am really Rosalind 
Harley and not Rose Smith?” 

**T am positive of it.” 

‘Poor Rose !’’ said Dina, gently, ‘‘ Will Mrs, Harley teil har that awful 
story when she, like me, is one too many in the home?” 

‘© No,’ answered Mrs, Madison, ‘‘most likely not. Mrs. Harley is too 
shrewd a woman to risk that. She might cleverly try to pass you off for her 
own child, but she could not possibly represent Kathleen as the daughter of 
her husband’s first marriage. She will let well alone now.” 

**T can’t understand it.” 

‘* Did you not tell me Rose was plain ? ” 

** Mrs. Harley always says so.” 

** And you have as sweet a face as ever charmed men’s hearts. If Mrs. 
Harley gets an allowance for her step-child from John Nelson she would wish 
to keep it for years. She would argue you might marry any day, but that 
Rose was likely to be an old maid. Icean give you another reason if -you 
like. Your beauty might make you Kathleen’s rival, which Rose Smith 
never could become.” 

‘* And what shall Ido? Oh, Mrs, Madison, I feel as if had lost my own 
identity, and I could never be sure of anything again.’ 

**T will tell you,” said Alice Madison, cheerfully. ‘‘ You shall come 
down with me to Kingsdene Vicarage. I was going there on a visit next 
week, Papa remembers Rosalind Crawley more distinctly than I—a child of 
ten at the time of her marriage—could do. He has not forgotten your 
father, either ; and I believe his testimony will confirm mine, that anyone 
seeing you would recognise you at once by your resemblance to both your 
parents. ”’ ' 

No elder sister could have been kinder than was Mrs. Madison to poo 
little Dina. A few days in that pretty, careful home, and the girl recovered 
her bloom and her courage. Her friend had given her hope that the cruel 
stery told her by Mrs. Harley was a falsehood, and that she might still think 
of the sad, troubled curate as her father. 

‘€ Only,” she whispered ts her friend, ‘‘ it seems wicked to hope so, for 
if I am Rosalind Harley— what is Rose?” : 

‘© You need have no fears for Rose,’’ said Mrs. Madison, cheerfully, ‘‘ for 
she has a protector quite able to take her part. What do you think I heard 
this morning from my father? Why, that Lord Crawley’s heir, John Nelson 
of Kingsdene, had married Mrs, Harley’s daughter.” 

*¢ Oh, you mean Kitty.” , 

‘« Papa said Rose ; but we will go down to see him to-day, and find out 
who is right about it.” 
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Dina clung to her nervously, 

‘¢ Mr. Blake may not like a stranger foisted on him.” 

«¢ Papa likes what I like ; besides, Dina, I.want you to be on the spot to 
welcome Mrs. Nelson when she comes home.” 

**T can’t believe that Mrs. Nelson is my Rose.” 

‘¢ Because you are the most incredulous of mortals. Depend upon it Mrs. 
Nelson is Rose, just as surely as you are Rosalind, and now I’ll wire to papa 
that we’re coming, and then we'd better pack up at once.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘© [tn death do us part.” 

The solemn words of the marriage service rang out clearly ; another five 
minutes and the old Vicar had spoken his benediction, the register had 
been signed, the bride writing her name at her husband’s bidding as Rose 
Harley, otherwise Smith and then John Nelson led his wife down the aisle 
out into the winding village street 

“© You do not repent, Rose? You will trust me to take all care of my wife 
that love can? And now, my darling, will you come with me and see your 
mother, or would you rather I went to the Rectory alone ?”’ 

‘‘T would rather go with you,” replied the wife of ten minutes. “I 
should feel afraid if you left me alone ” 

A surprise awaited her when John sent in his card, a greater one when 
her mother came beaming into the drawing-room, exclaiming, — 

‘Mr. Nelson! Is it possible?” 

But she had implicit faith in her husband, and she left the onus of the 
explanation to him. 

* Yes,” he said, as Mrs. Harley, recognising the man she had known as 
Dr Beresford, began an indignant inquiry, ‘*I grant that I came here under 
an assumed name, but I am none the less Lord Crawley’s heir and the 
master of Kingsdene. You sent me one indignant letter in your husband's 
name, Mrs. Harley. You have written to me since in your own, and now I 
have called that we may come to a complete understanding.” 

‘© Rose,” said Mrs, Harley, suddenly perceiving her daughter. 
better leave us. Mr. Nelson and I have business to discuss.’’ 

‘“‘ But none that she may not hear,” replied John, “since she is my wife.” 

‘© Your wife !”” 

‘* ven so, and the union is perfectly legal, since I married her as Rose 
Harley, otherwise Rose Smith. You see, madam, I am perfectly aware that 
she is the daughter of your first marriage.” 

‘¢ Have you come here to insult me ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not ; as my wife’s mother, I wish to help you. I will settle five 
hundred a-year on you for life, on the sole condition that you deliver up to 
our charge your step-danghter, Dina.” 

** You know perfectly Dina has left me.” 

**T know that you have given out her intellect was affected by the shock 
of Christmas Eve, and that you assert she is with friendsin London. I do 
not believe either statement. My opinion is that you have told Dina she is 
not your own daughter, and therefore has no claim on you, and that you 
have so worked on the poor child's feelings she has run away simply to avoid 
your reproaches,”” 

‘You are ornelly hard on me.” 

**T do not wish to be. Find Dina and give her up to us, and the day she 
reaches us your allowance begins. Five hundred a-year as long as you 
live.” 

** Rose, speak to him,” implored Mrs. Harley. ‘‘He must care for you 
as he has married you. Tell him ke is making impossible terms, and that I 
cannot produce Rosalind Harley if I would.” ; 

Rose looked at her sadly. 

**T think as John does,” she said, gently; ‘‘from the moment that he 
brought Dina home to us through the Christmas snow you planned some cruel 
plot against her. That is why you kept us apart, because you feared my 
love would guess your plans and save Dina.” 

Mrs. Harley felt furious ; she could have boxed her daughter’s ears thank- 
_ as a vent for her rage, but in John Nelson’s presence this was denied 

er. 
“She may be dead,”’ repeated Mrs. Harley, pettishly ; ‘‘ who can tell 
what freaks a romantic silly child may take into her head? It. is foolish, 
even wicked, to make my means of living depend on finding Rosalind !” 

“Tt is neither,” said John, sternly: “only through Rosalind have you 
any claim on the Ctawley property ; only through your own interests will 
you try to find her.” 

**You have the upper hand now,” cried the wretched woman; ‘* when 
Me Beresford comes back he will take my part, As Kathleen’s husband he 
will not see me wronged.” 

_‘* Paul Beresford’s wife is chosen,” replied John, gravely; ‘he is in love 
with Rosalind, and obtained her father’s consent to their union. I fancy you 
will find Paul even a harder customer than me, Mrs. Harley. You see I have 
won my wife without your help, and you have lost the girl he loves as 
completely as she was lost in the snow on Christmas Eve.” 

_ He bade the widow no farewell. He drew his young wife’s hand through 
his arm, and walked with her down the quaint old street to the Blue 
Lion, where they had arranged to eat their wedding breakfast. 

Mrs, Bates waited on them with her own hands, for she was vastly proud 
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of the honour done her house ; and when the meal was ended, and it was 
time to drive to the station, she delivered herself of this parting address : 

‘I am sure, sir, I wish you all happiness, and you too, Miss Rose, and 
you must keep up your heart about Miss Dina. It’s my belief you’ll soon 
find her, for it stands to reason she wouldn’t have been saved from the snow 
only to be lost again.” 

She stood at the door to watch them off, threw an old satin slipper after 
them for luck, and consoled herself as she*went back to her bar by remarking 
to Bruin who had fellowed her. 

“It'll come right yet, my doggie, for sorrow never comes of a White 
Christmas.” 


* * * * * * 


John Nelson and his wife lingered in London for a few days. Then Paul 
Beresford joined them, and accepted an invitation to go with them to Kings- 
dene, for the poor fellow was almost broken-hearted over Dina’s disappear- 
ance, and he seemed to feel nearer his lost love while with those to whom he 
could talk of her. It never struck him that he was intruding himself on the 
honeymoon, for John and his wife seemed to him more like some long 
attached Darby and Joan than a newly wedded pair. 

‘** Your mother will move Heaven and earth to find Dina now her absence 
entails the loss of her income ; and as John is sure to have the first news, I 
will accept his invitation, if you don’t mind, Mrs. Nelson.” 

Rose smiled and made him welcome. Mrs. Nelson was far more comely 
than Miss Harley. Matrovly dress suited her full figure; sealskins and 
velvet softened her somewhat hard features, and love had given her fase a 
radiance better than mere physical beauty. Paul decided that old John had 
not been so foolish in his choice of a wife after all. 

John was quite content ; Rose worshipped him and poured out on him in full 
measure the love he had so craved, and he knew that he made her happy. 
Both had seen bad days, but now a bright future was before them. They 
reached Kingsdene late at night and found a note from Mr. Blake saying that 
he hoped to call in the morning with his daughter and a friend. 

“Two strange ladies,” said Rose, with a little sigh. ‘‘ Jack, whatever shall 
I do with them ?”’ 

‘* Ask them to lunch,” he said, laugbing. 

‘ sat I shall be so awkward, they will all pity you for having such a clumsy 
wife. 

‘*Not a bit of it! I should like to see you begin your duties as the hostess 
of Kingsdene, but not if it pains you, my darling; not if it seems to you a 
slight to Mr. Harley’s memory.” 

“‘T think he would have liked it,” she whispered, ‘‘he loved to see people 
happy.’ 

It was noon the next day. Rose sat in the drawing-room with her husband, 
awaiting their guests, when the footman announced ‘‘Mr. Blake and Mrs. 
Madison.” She had hardly time to look at their faces before she caught 
sight of the girl who followed them, and with one cry of delight she clasped 
Dina in her arms. 

Mr. Blake and his daughter had every reason to congratulate themselves on 
the success of their “surprise.” They had purposely omitted tho name of 
their guest in writing to Mr. Nelson, and had kept back from Dina the two 
facts that John Nelson was ‘‘ Dr. Beresford ” and his wife the girl she had so 
long loved as a sister. The explanations that ensued seemed endless and yet 
no one thought them too long, and Paul Beresford in particular was very well 
pleased with things in general when he found his place at lunch by Dina’s 
side. He offered his company when the visitors took leave (for Mrs. 
Madison would not yield Dina up just yet), and in the walk back to the 
vicarage he and Rosalind were terribly behind the others. Before they had 
reached Mr. Blake’s house he had explained to her how mistaken fhe had been 
in thinking he cared for little Kathleen, and that it was her own little hand 
he wanted. 

‘** Darling, I spoke to your father of this and he did not refuse, he only 
begged me to wait until you knew me better; but I cannot wait any longer, 
Rosalind, though you have been invisible to me ever since the night I found 
you in the Christmas snow.” 

* And I thought you would marry Kitty.” 

‘*Did you approve of the arrangement ?” 

‘*T thought—I thought she would be happy.” 

‘* And now it is you I want to be happy. Rosalind, my darling, I can give 
you a home as fair as the one your mother forsook to marry your father, I can 
offer you a love as true as was his love for her. Will you give yourself to me 
and let me try if I cannot make you happy?” 

What she said to him and how he answered her we have no space to add ; 
only when Yuletide came round again there were grand doings at Kingsdene, 
and the guests gathered there could not decide which looked the happiest, 
Dina Beresford or Rose Nelson, and they all said Paul’s young wife was lovelier 
than ever, and that really Mrs. Nelson was getting quite handsome, so im- 
proving are the effects of happiness. 

And in their prosperity the two who for so many years had believed them- 
selves sisters did not forget the past ; they cherished James Harley’s memory 
with tender faith. Many a present (over and above the stipulated allowance) 
found its way to the midland city where Mrs. Harley had elected to bring 
up her younger children. 

Kathleen was still unmarried ; neither she nor her mother had ever crossed 
the threshold of Beresford Hall or Kingsdene, though the little girls had paid 
many a visit to their step-sisters. Mrs. Elnor often came to see her old 
favourites. Her life had become very lonely, for the Rev. Mark had com- 
mitted matrimony, haying at last found a bride rich enough to warrant the 
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sacrifice of his freedom. He has become a vicar and rules his floc: with an 
iron hand. There are some people who whisper that Mrs. Mark rules him after 
the same fashion, but this may be idle rumour. 

One other inhabitant of Darley bas left the place. Paul Beresford tempted 
Mrs. Bates with such magnificent offers for Bruin, that at last she consented to 


| 
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part with him and, he forthwith beoame Dina’s. devoted friend and companion. 
He always accompanies her on her visits to Kingsdene, and when their guests 
have left them, Rose and young Mrs. Beresford love to talk together in hushed 
voices of the father who cherished them so tenderly, and of the two men who 
set out so bravely with Bruin to seck for Dina in the snow long ago on that 
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Some Curious Christmas Customs. 


—:0:—— 


Not one of the great composers has given the world a Christmas carol. 


Every donkey in Ireland is supposed to fall on its knees at mid- 
night of Christmas Eve, and bray three times in honour of its ancient 
noble use. 


Tue young folk of Kiev have their own way of amusing themselves at 
church. On Christmas Eve during the all-night services, when the church 
is crowded, they come thither provided with needles and thread. When they 
see a man and a woman standing close to each other, they sew their garments 
together. The belief prevails among the Muscovites that two peisons thus 
joined together will eventually be “ hitched together for life.” 


As to the history and the origin of the plum pudding, historians seem to 


be thoroughly at fault. Rabisha gives a recipe, in his ‘‘ Whole Body of | 


Cookery Dissected” (1675), for a pudding to be boiled in a basin, which 
bears a great resemblance to our modern Christmas favourite, but he does 
not include it in his bills of fare for winter, although ‘‘a dish of stewed 
broth if at Christmas,”’ figures therein. The plum pudding shared honours 
with the plam porridge in Addison’s time, for the Tatler tells us : ‘‘ No man 
of the most rigid virtue gives offence by an excess in plum pudding or plum 
porridge, because they are the first parts of the dinner.” 


A custom prevails in Wales of carrying about at Christmas-time a horse’s 
skull dressed up with ribbons, and supported on a pole by a man who is 
concealed under a large white cloth. There is a contrivance for opening 
and shutting the jaws, and the figure pursues and bites everybody it can 
lay hold of, and does not release them except on payment of a fine. It is 
generally accompanied by some men dressed up in a grotesque manner, who, 
on reaching a house, sing some extempore verses requesting admittance, and 
are in turn answered by those within, until one party or the other is at a 
loss for a reply. 


As with Christmas as a holiday, so with many of its characters and 
customs. If not of pagan origin, they constitute a curious medley of pagan- 
ism and Christianity. This is particularly true among the Germans, who 
were strongly attached to their old religious ceremonies, The Christ-child 
with his gifts and maske: attendant all belong to the German antiquity. In 
the procession of the star-singers the three kings replace the pagan gods. 
Only the names have been changed, while the custom has received the rites 
of a Christian baptism. 


Tue origin of kissing under the mistletoe is a matter of controversy ; but 
the following seems to be the legend generally accepted. Balder, the Apollo 
of Scandinavian mythology, having been killed by a mistletoe arrow, which 
had previously been given to the blind Hoder by Loki, the god of evil and 
prince of the earth, was restored to life. For ever afterward, however, the 
mistletoe was confined to the care of Friga never again to become a missile 
till it had touched the earth—the territory of Loki. For this reason it is 
hung out of reach of the earth. and kisses are exchanged bencath it as a 
mark of peace and love, in fuil assurance that the epiphyte is no longer an 
instrument of evil. 








Tax Irish people not only devote St. Stephen’s Day to making much of 
him, but also hold—as they express it—a Wren’s Wake in his honour. To 
the above fable the peasants, who know it well, add that the eagle was so 
enraged at the trick the wren played upon him that he pecked him on the 
back with his cruel beak, causing a hump, which to this day, if you examine 
a wren, you will find. Never having examined the bird, I cannot vouch for 
this being a fact! For some days previous to St. Stephens Day, several 
boys collect together, and with big sticks beat the bushes, seeking the wren ; 
he can fly so badly, and for such short distances, that the poor wee bird is 
soon killed. On December 26th, holly bushes, decorated with ribbons and 
dead wrens, are carried about by the wren boys, who sing the following 
rhyme—wren being always pronounced as if written ‘‘ ran” :— 


The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

On St. Stephen's Day was caught in the furze, 
And though he be little, his family’s great, 

Rise up ladies an’ jintlimen, and give us a treat. 


Tue Curistmas-Trez.—Only during the past thirty or fyrty years, says Sir 
George Birdwood, has the custom become prevalent in England of employing 
the Christmas-tree as an appropriate decoration and a most delightful vehicle 
for showering down gifts upon the young in connection with domestic and 
public popular celebrations of the joyous ecclesiastical festival of the Nativity. 
It is said to have been introduced among us from Germany, where it is 
regarded as indigenous ; and it is probably a survival of some observance con- 
nected with the pagan saturnalia of the winter solstice, to supersede which 
the Church. about the fifth century of our era, instituted Uhristmas Day. It 
has indeed been explained as being derived from the ancient Egyptian prac- 
tice of decking houses at the time of the winter solstice with branches of the 
date-palm, the symbol of life triumphant over death, and therefore of peren- 
nial life in the renewal of each bounteous year ; and the supporters of this 
suggestion point to the fact that pyramids of green paper covered all over 

with wreaths and festoons of flowers and strings of sweetmeats and other 
presents for children are often substituted in Germany for the Christmas- 
tree. But similar pyramids, together with similar trees— the latter usually 
altogether artificial, and often constructed of the costliest materials, even of 
gems and gold—are carried about at marriage-ceremonies in India, and at 
many festivals, such as the Hoolee, or annual festival of the vernal equinox. 
These pyramids represent Mount Meru and the earth, and the trees the Kalpa- 
druma, or “ Tree of Ages,” and the fragrant Parajita, the ‘‘ Tree of Every Per- 
fect Gift,”” which grow on the slopes of Mount Meru ; and in their enlarged 
sense they symbolise the splendour of the outstretched heavens, as of a tree 
laden with golden fruit, deep rooted in the earth. Both pyramids and trees 
are also emblems of life individual, terrestrial, and celestial. Therefore, if a 
relationship exists between the Egyptian practice of decking houses at the 
winter solstice with branches of the date-palm and the German and English 
custom of using gift. bearing and brilliantly-illuminated evergreen trees, which 
are nearly always firs, as a Christmas decoration, it is most probably due to 
Collateral rather than to direct descent ; and this is indicated by the Egyp- 
tians having regarded the date-palm not only as an emblem of immortality, 
but also of the star-lit firmament. 
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